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‘WHO is the great influence in Oxford?’ the present writer 
was asked by a distinguished stranger not so long ago. The 
stranger explained further that he meant by his question, 
who now holds a position like that which Thomas Hill Green 
held at one time, or like that which, in a still more distant 
past, was held by J. H. Newman. The answer had to be, and 
would still have to be, ‘ There is no such influence in Oxford.’ 
There are some who bade fair to attain some such position 
who have left the University for ‘the great world ;’ some 
have been removed by death. But whatever the causes, there 
are no great influences in Oxford. 

This is true of the whole University, but it is especially 
true of the only side of it with which this article will attempt 
to deal—the religious side. . 
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What, then, is the aspect of the University of Oxford now 
as a place of religion? The question is appalling, and no 
one could give it a satisfactory answer. Butit is not without 
value to institute from time to time a criticism of a work 
which, though it seems always the same to superficial obser- 
vation, is always subject to infinite varieties of condition. 
Nor is the present an inopportune moment. Most readers 
of this Review will remember the discussions of last winter 
on the dearth of candidates for Holy Orders, and the 
criticisms which were passed in the course of them on the 
Universities. Still more recently the six Oxford Tutors 
have succeeded in giving in Contentio Veritatis a curiously 
accurate general impression of the mind of the young Oxford 
Churchman. 

A university is a teaching institution, though many 
parents think the contrary. It is right, therefore, to consider 
first the teaching of religious subjects as part of the university 
course. The students of theology as a serious science are 
but few inOxford. The number examined in the Theological 
Honours School has been, on the average of the last five years, 
thirty-four, the average of these years in the Final School of 
Literae Humaniores (Greats) being 144, in that of Modern 
History, 132. To put the statistics in another way, the 
Theological Honour students in the same years were not quite 
8 per cent. of the Honour students of the University. It is, 
therefore, not wonderful if the lectures delivered for that school 
do not have a great influence on the mass of the Under- 
graduates. But the teachers of any subject (however small a 
number of students it attracts) may exercise an influence by 
their own distinction and the fame of their work. This ought 
to be especially the case in theology, where in most cases 
pulpits are at the disposal of the teachers as well as lecture- 
rooms. The example of Dr. Pusey will suffice to illustrate 
this point. The University is not without distinguished 
students among the heads of the faculty of Theology. Nor 
are the leaders in theological studies without a following of 
younger men among the teachers. Dr. Driver, whose dis- 
tinction as a Hebraist it would be impertinent to appraise, 
has round him a circle of younger men doing good work 
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in Old Testament studies. The reader may have seen such 
booksas Mr.C. F. Burney’s Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
Dr. Cheyne’s European and American reputation may be set 
off against the incredulity of his countrymen. Dr. Sanday’s 
work in New Testament criticism again is both of indisputable 
quality itself, and attracts interest and co-operation among 
his juniors. There are liturgiologists, too, in Oxford, like 
Mr. Brightman and Mr. Wilson, of quite first-class merit. 
But these subjects so admirably represented do not and can- 
not touch the religion of the mass of undergraduates, or, in 
fact, of any mass of men. Ecclesiastical History could 
hardly have been better represented than by Dr. Bright and 
Mr. Turner; but the latter is not in Orders, the former’s 
utterance made him practically ineffective in the pulpit, while 
it is as yet too early to write anything of the influence of his 
successor. The part of scientific theology which influences 
the mass of men most is after all dogmatics. But there is no 
organisation of the study of dogmatic theology in Oxford. 
The meeting ground of Philosophy and Theology is after all 
the ground on which most of the religious battles which 
employ intellectual forces are fought and won. Religion 
cannot be strong in a university except there are in it great 
theological philosophers or philosophical theologians. But 
the present Oxford theological faculty, or, in other words, the 
staff of lecturers for the School of Theology, does not con- 
tribute much in that direction to the assistance of the under- 
graduate with doubts. The Faculty itself believes in Dr, 
Moberly, and he is, no doubt, the outstanding person within 
it. No one who has read the report of the conference on 
Priesthood and Sacrifice can doubt that. But let anyone 
take his justly praised book, Atonement and Personality, and 
put it into the hands of a young man not trained in the habit 
of thinking as a Churchman thinks, or intolerant of the 
technicalities of theological and devotional literature, and he 
will almost certainly find it laid aside after a few pages. Dr. 
Moberly may bea theologian’s theologian ; his methods of 
thought and expression separate him by continents and 
oceans from modern men trained in other sciences. One 


among the younger lecturers on dogmatic subjects deserves 
B2 
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a special notice. Mr. W. R. Inge has written a really first- 
rate set of Bampton lectures, and he has proved himself the 
most original and, for the generality of readers, the most 
interesting of the authors of Contentio Veritatts, There are 
two primary qualifications for a religious teacher of young 
men: a deep and apparent personal concern with religion as 
the foundation of life and the most enthralling subject of 
thought, and the capacity for a sympathetic understanding 
of the differing views of contemporaries, Mr. Inge has both 
these qualifications, and we hope for much from him if the 
work of a Classical Tutorship does not make too great 
demands upon his time. There are great men in this subject 
of philosophical theology in Oxford who do not lecture upon 
it for the school. Dr. Fairbairn is by profession a theologian, 
and he certainly exercises an influence from the pulpit of 
Mansfield Chapel and the lecture-room of that college, but it 
is chiefly upon the Nonconformists of Oxford. The Master 
of Balliol is by profession a philosopher: that is to say, the 
subject which he teaches in the University is Philosophy ; 
but his St. Andrews Gifford lectures have moulded, and the 
Gifford Lectures which he has just delivered at Glasgow will 
doubtless mould, the views of not a few men who read modern 
books on theology. Among younger men Dr. Rashdall, who 
teaches, as his University work, Philosophy, has shown, in 
various excursions into dogmatic theology, that he lives in 
the modern world of thought and thinks in it with great 
power. It is unfortunate that both his writing and his 
speaking are marred by an odd vein of pugnacity, and that 
he injures his influence by needlessly exaggerating the dif- 
ferences between his own and a more conventional theology. 

It must be repeated again and again till people believe it, 
that where there are intellectual doubts at all in this genera- 
tion of young men, they are doubts about fundamentals. In 
the matter of the study of theology the great need of the 
University is that more men of real distinction should give 
themselves to the metaphysics of theology as their only, or 
at least their first, interest. 

But the typical British parent will inevitably consider 
that his son will never be influenced by the teaching of the 
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greatly learned on the deeper subjects, whether delivered in 


‘ lecture-room or pulpit, or published in books. It will, there- 


fore, be our next endeavour to try to set before the reader the 
general theological and religious teaching which befalls the 
ordinary man at Oxford. 

It should be first recorded that every undergraduate who 
has not religious objections to the subject, is obliged to pass 
an examination in Holy Scripture before he can enter for 
any final school, ze. school qualifying for a degree. Its 
subjects are: one of the first three Gospels, the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John, and either the Acts of the Apostles or one of 
the historical books of the Old Testament, such as Samuel or 
Kings. The papers are easy, and (with the exception of the 
translations from the Greek) most of the questions could be 
answered by a well-taught child of fourteen from a Sunday 
school. Yet failures are frequent in this examination: in 
fact, it is quite one chance in four that any given under- 
graduate will not pass it. This is the only opportunity offered 
by the University curriculum for official teaching in the 
ostensible religion of England. There is not much use 
made of this opportunity. Some colleges provide no lec- 
turing or teaching on the subject of this examination. At 
many the pass-men (to whom the examination presents real 
difficulties) are more or less regularly coached or lectured in 
the books, the honour-men are not taken at all. If instruc- 
tion is to be given to honour-men which will interest them, 
it will be superfluous for the examination. Meanwhile the 
getting-up of the books by the men among themselves is 
the occasion of much profanity. On the other hand, no 
teacher who has seriously attempted to teach the Gospels 
and the Acts, even with this examination ahead, but has 
found that he has been able to impart knowledge worth 
knowing, or awaken interest worth awakening in some at 
least of the men. Now consider the part which Christianity 
has played in the history of our country—consider the 
importance of that religion in the circumstances of the present 
day—is there any proportion between these and the recog- 
nition which the University gives to the subject by this the 
sole examination in it generally obligatory on its members? 
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Yet there is not so much wrong with the system. To choose 
the period of the birth of Christianity is right—from it the 
most galling of our controversies are absent, or at least they 
may be kept away from it by educated men who have learned 
an ideal of historical impartiality. It is right enough to exclude 
textual criticism, for only the trained classical honour-man 
could follow it, and he has too much of it in moderations. 
It is right enough to exclude the authenticity questions, for 
either they have been settled by experts, or will never be 
settled by any man. It is splendid to put aside things which 
may have made Sixth Form Greek Testament lessons 
burdensome and dreary, and say to the youth of England, 
‘Take this book. It tells the story of the men who have 
had the most decisive influence of any upon the Western 
world. It is good evidence for that story. Read it once 
more, only as you have not read it formerly. Read it as a 
man reads a book he wishes to understand. Read it, and be 
able to give a rough account of what it contains in the way 
of history and in the way of ideas.’ To be able to say this 
with effect there must be a rearrangement of the examination. 
The object must be to make the knowledge demanded of 
those books of Holy Scripture equal in calibre to the know- 
ledge demanded of the young man in other parts of his 
work. The pass-man may be left with a pass examination. 
The honours-man must have an examination to pass of an 
honours standard with questions of an honours type. No 
more for him of ‘Who were Joanna and Ananias?’ or, 
‘What happened at Bethesda?’ But reasonably hard ques- 
tions on the great points of the subject-matter which may be 
worthy of his attention. Then there would be a call for 
good lecturing on the origins and the fundamental ideas of 
Christianity. 

Why does not the British parent demand such a change? 
If he is pious and his boy is clever, surely it should be a 
matter of concern to him that the latter gets no regular 
teaching about all the foundations of his father’s and mother’s 
piety, while they are daily attacked in the magazines, and 
daily jested about by some, at least, of his contemporaries. 
But even if, unhappily, the parent is indifferent, or out of 
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sympathy with religion, considering he pays for his boy’s 
university education two or three hundred a year, might he 
not reasonably claim to have his son taught the history of 
the most widespread power in Europe, just as one of the 
essential factors in the situation ? 

There is one other principle about the official teaching 
of a minimum of religious knowledge to all professing Chris- 
tians on which it is worth while to insist before quitting the 
subject. The work for this examination must not be allowed 
to be regarded as a piece of compulsory piety, but of neces- 
sary culture. 

It is time to pass from the official teaching of religious 
subjects to the unofficial. On this topic it is natural to take 
first college chapels and parish churches, then to speak of 
the more general religious influences. Instruction from the 
pulpit is almost entirely confined to Sunday. It used to be 
provided in the morning sermons at the University church 
at 10.30. By this hour the college chapels were over, and 
at one time many colleges compelled their undergraduates to 
attend. Long after this compulsion ceased, the sermons were 
fairly well attended. They are scarcely attended by under- 
graduates at all now. Instead, there are good congregations 
almost always at the 8.30 sermons, at which a very select 
number of preachers preach to members of the University 
only. Needless to say, these preachers are not chosen by 
University law or officials, but by private enterprise. There 
is a great deal more preaching in college chapels than was 
the custom even twenty years ago. Yet there is at least one 
college chapel in Oxford in which only one sermon has 
been preached in the last thirty years. The preaching in 
college chapels is done partly by the Fellows, partly by 
invited strangers. Most colleges compel attendance at 
chapel at least once each Sunday. What is the instruction 
given either in the 8.30 P.M. sermons or in college chapels? 
As arule the 8.30 sermons are excellent examples of the 
single sermon. But a single sermon is fatally like a meteor 
or arocket. It may raise your eyes heavenward ; it may 
itself be of surpassing beauty ; it may even startle the 
sleepy, the superstitious; or the ignorant, but it must be 
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small and evanescent. The preacher knows that he must be 
intelligible at once, for there is no second chance for him. 
He cannot be re-read as a difficult chapter of a book ; he is 
not taken down like a lecturer. He may console himself that 
brevity is the soul of wit: he soon finds that it is not the soul 
of instruction. It cramps his choice of subject, and nine 
times out of ten he solves his difficulties by resolving to make 
a moral appeal. Now the distinguished stranger may be 
forgiven if he yields to his conditions and abandons the 
attempt to instruct. But in the resident don preaching in 
his college chapel this is unpardonable. His opportunity is 
unrivalled. No children in the audience ; no women but are 
there at their own peril ; a homogeneity of age and very nearly 
of education ; a similarity of conditions, and these intimately 
known to him. God forgive him if he will not try to instruct. 
There ought to be many more courses preached in college 
chapels. Some colleges have old foundations for catechetical 
lectures ; of these some have fallen into desuetude, some are 
still given. Even where there are no such lectures the recurrent 
sermons of a head or chaplain can be composed so as to make 
up an informal course. The courses ought to be on the most 
difficult subjects. The don objects that he does not know 
enough to preach them—no one does—and he thinks of the 
pleasant little sneers of his own common room over his 
mistakes. But he knows more than the undergraduates. 
They will not read, but they will talk even about the deepest 
things. Their doubts, as observed before, are about funda- 
mentals. It is a thousand times better that they should hear 
even his discussion of the same problems than nothing but 
each other’s crudities and levities and the smartnesses of the 
magazines. So the don must preach doctrine; and if the 
fear of criticism which paralyses so much academical effort 
creeps over him, let him remember a few stern words about 
receiving glory one of another, or the calling of the master of 
the house Beelzebub, or let him remember encouraging words 
which tell who makes sufficient ministers of the New Testa- 
ment ; in short, that he is not a priest in Oxford to bow to 
Oxford fashion, but to be transformed himself and to aid in 
transforming Oxford. 
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But when it is said, ‘The don must preach doctrine,’ it 
must further be said how he must preach it. He must not 
preach sections of Pearson on the Creed, though he may have 
read that wonderful book with much profit for his ordination 
examination. He must preach as a man of the twentieth 
century to younger men of the twentieth century. These 
younger men have a keen scent for humbug, and are vehe- 
mently intolerant of it. The preacher must call things by 
their names; he has no time and his audience no taste for 
subtle periphrases. He must know what the questions are 
which men want help to answer. The difficulties of the 
present generation are with fundamentals. Can God be 
known? Is prayer reasonable? or can it be supposed to alter 
anything? Was Jesus Christ more than man? If so, what is 
meant by calling Him God? In other words, what do you mean 
by the Incarnation? May not I take the whole of His moral 
teaching and leave the questions about His person? Is not 
sin really after all only imperfection? Is not the ordinary 
Christian’s view of the Atonement blasphemous? Is not 
traditional Christian morality unscientific, obsolete, or at best 
partly invalid? Where there is intellectual difficulty, it is 
upon such subjects as these. Where there is moral collapse, 
it often takes refuge behind these intellectual difficulties. It 
is worth remembering that there is a certain amount, per- 
haps a large amount, of feeling abroad among young men 
that clergy are people who profess to believe a great deal 
more than they themselves actually do or any sane man can. 
Is it wonderful when the great questions so rarely come to 
public treatment by clergy ? 

Yet the wisdom of many older men says, ‘ Preach as if 
there were no questions, It does great harm to raise doubts.’ 
But the younger would answer that in a college chapel the 
doubts are there before you, or if there are some who have 
never doubted, it is impossible for them to pass through life 
without either doubting themselves or having to hear (and 
heal?) the doubts of others. 

The subjects of instruction, then, to which college preachers 
must address themselves are the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, and among these the most commonly doubted is the 
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doctrine of the Person of Christ. Spite of all shrinking it 
must be treated; but as they shrink the fearful and the 
reverent may imagine to themselves that through the lips 
of this rising generation there reaches them, the faithful of 
to-day, the question of Him whom they are bound to answer, 
“Whom say ye that I the Son of man am?’ 

If these are the subjects for instruction, what are some 
of the postulates of thought which the preacher must 
remember to be in his hearers’ minds? They are such as 
these.’ That the Bible has to be judged and used as any 
other book; that the historical documents in it must be 
judged as historical documents; that it is a suspicious 
circumstance if a preacher rests an inference on a position 
rejected by current historical criticism (the results of which 
are widely though vaguely known); that, in fact, historical 
accuracy and intrinsic reasonableness, where either seems 
lacking to a passage in the Old or the New Testament, 
cannot be supplied by any theory of inspiration. That there 
is some good in all religions, and that Christianity is on its 
trial, and that the inquirer of this generation must not make 
or accept the assumption that it will turn out to be superior 
to Buddhism or a modernised Greek culture. That it is 
quite possible to be a gentleman, genial, honourable, active, 
and successful, without being religious ; and that the few re- 
ligious men who have all these qualities do not necessarily 
owe them to their religion: which is very near the idea 
well expressed in Sir A. Lyall’s poem, ‘The West to the 
East :’ 


*“ Fast and pray,” said the sages of Ind :— 
We know not what fasting and prayer may give ; 
For faiths are fleeting and words are wind— 
The Gospel we bring you is “labour and live.”’ 
That science is certain; that where it comes into collision 
with religion, the latter must give way; that it is at least 
doubtful whether now that we know in science what certainty 
is, we can believe anything less certain. Where such postu- 
lates are untrue the preacher must address himself to the 
destruction of the untruth. But it is useless for him to 
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attempt to start from other (it may be sounder) postulates. 
These and such as these are the postulates of average thinking 
in our day among the less uneducated classes. It is not meant 
that an average Oxford undergraduate could formulate any of 
these postulates. If he had the wit to state them, he would 
also have the wit to make short work of some of them, and 
modify others ; but these statements are the analysis of the 
vague principles of thought which he ‘inhales like an atmo- 
sphere. 

It may seem that a disproportionate space has been spent 
on this subject of college preaching. But in the view of the 
present writer, it is the great blot on the religious provision 
of Oxford which can and may be removed without any 
change in machinery, and without setting human nature to 
tasks which it naturally deems impossible. It has therefore 
the importance which attaches to a piece of ‘ practical poli- 
tics. He is aware that many will object that the ordinary 
man is not troubled with doubts. The present Dean of 
Christ Church wrote more accurately in the Symposium in 
the Commonwealth,‘ Few men at the Universities have real 
articulate doubts.’ The ordinary man’s doubts are inarti- 
culate ; they are atmospheric, numbing like a cold fog. He 
needs the more instruction because it takes him so long to 
get anything into his head—or out of it—and because he is 
so unused to thinking. The greatest mistake is to believe 
that a man between nineteen and twenty-three is what he 
will always be; on the contrary, he will change greatly ; 
his circumstances will change, and alter him: he will very 
likely have children to teach; he must be taught for the 
future’s sake. To say all this does not mean that no horta- 
tory sermons are to be preached : they must be; and those 
alive with local and temporary colour. But that is not ill 
done. Only it is of the utmost importance to exhort in the 
name of Christ. To preach Aristotle’s Ethics, or the gentle- 
manliness of modern England, is to encourage men to believe 
that there is not a more excellent way in Christ. 

As to instruction or spiritual advantage gained by attend- 
ing churches in the city, few words will suffice. A number of 
undergraduates prefer to attend the churches as well as or 
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instead of their own chapels. Some value more congrega- 
tional services, others more pronounced ritual or teaching, 
It may be said with thankfulness that both the extreme 
schools are well represented in Oxford. As long as an under- 
graduate does not forget that he owes to his college chapel 
and college companions all the religious duties of member- 
ship in a congregation, there is no harm done ; and if he does 
not get taught in college, how can his unteaching teachers 
complain that he seeks others ? 

One word may be added about the great choirs. There 
are not a few undergraduates who attend Magdalen Chapel 
as a musical treat. Yet not without spiritual benefit. The 
beauty which appealed to their ear has certainly made some 
tolerant of the religion which it seems to others to hide rather 
than to illustrate. 

Next, it is natural to consider the more general religious 
influences which may touch an undergraduate. The most 
definite are certain centres of deliberate religious influence 
outside the colleges, among which the most important are the 
Pusey House, and the activities which centre round Wycliffe 
and Hannington Hall. Nosane man should regret the pre- 
sence of these unattached men of religion in Oxford. They 
are ready to give to those who know them the friendship and 
the counsel of men older and experienced in the troubles of 
souls. They are removed from the disciplinary complications 
of college life, but they are loyal in upholding the prior claims 
of college duty as against the distractions of religious self- 
indulgence. They are of great use to the enthusiastic and 
narrow-minded boy-partisan—more than he guesses. He 
accepts them as ‘ very good Churchmen, or ‘ real Catholics,’ or 
‘ out-and-out Christians’ (none of which titles he is likely to 
concede to his dons), and therefore listens to them as sources 
of wisdom undefiled. He must be in a very parlous state if 
he does not go down from the University saner and more 
charitable than he came up. To another class of men they 
are also a great help—the men who come to religion by way 
of reaction. There are more Englishmen than one cares to 
think who have never seen a good and religious man who will 
consent to talk about religion. In all these ways there 
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is much to be put down to the credit of these small 
groups of clergy. It is of interest to observe that the 
Romanists have adopted exactly this system for their 
undergraduates in Oxford (only, as is natural in the case of 
a small body, they succeed in binding together the Romanist 
undergraduates much closer than any other religious body 
binds theirs); and also that Mansfield College tends to 
become a somewhat similar religious centre for Dissenters, 
especially Scotch Presbyterians. 

But to return to the Pusey House and to the Evangelical 
pastorate. What is the extent of their effect? The Evan- 
gelical influence in Oxford is very limited in its range. It 
is chiefly organised through the Inter-collegiate Christian 
Union, a body which is undenominational, and which tends in 
most colleges to form a very small group of devoted but 
narrow-minded men, cutting themselves off from the rest of 
the undergraduates. This isolation has never been the fault 
of their clerical leaders. For proof of that it is only necessary 
to mention the names of the present Bishop of Liverpool, Mr. 
Grey, and Mr. Gibbon. These small groups foster much 
warmth of association. They get much hard practical work 
out of their members ; some will teach Sunday schools, some 
will incur the charge of folly by preaching at the Martyrs’ 
Memorial. All are really interested in foreign missions—a 
noble distinction. But their isolation from their contem- 
poraries is a fact, and this means that the influence of Evan- 
gelicalism on the mass of Oxford undergraduates is almost 
nothing ; and this is due to a want of humanity about the 
young Evangelical. Of course it is a real gain tohave a man, 
however inhuman, living a straight and strenuous life in a 
college instead of living in slackness or disreputable ways ; 
but one desiderates the infinite attractiveness of the Christ. 
The opposite in many ways is true of the opposite influence. 
It is wider spread, corresponding to the fashionableness of 
High Church views outside Oxford ; it does not tend to 
exclusiveness, nor does it tend to cohesion or to much 
strenuousness in religion. The Oxford University Church 
Union (a body founded by the present Bishop of Stepney 
when Vicar of St. Mary’s) is rather a soft and passive concern. 
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But it must be remembered that that is primarily a union 
for intercession, and if people will intercede earnestly and 
unitedly, the Church often owes more to them than to great 
amounts of ‘practical work.’ Yet intercession itself should 
be a spur to energy und should strengthen backbones. The 
danger of the High Church undergraduate is a more or less 
languid zstheticis.n or a preoccupation about the trifles of 
passing contruversy. But there are great numbers of them 
who are perfectly healthy specimens of Englishmen, working 
hard at athletics or books or both, not separated from their 
fellows by obtrusive differences in their interests, yet con- 
vinced that whatever power they possess to keep themselves 
or other people straight, they draw from their Lord through 
the communion of His Body and Blood. 

While writing of the influences external to colleges exer- 
cised by clergymen of the two most opposite parties in the 
English Church, it was natural to anticipate a little and be 
led away into a subject which logically should follow—the 
state of the undergraduate mind towards religion. The two 
criticisms of the undergraduates of the extreme schools thus 
stand apart, connected with their most valued teachers, 
This is not without advantage, for the numerical proportion 
of such undergraduates to the total mass is still no large one. 
But before proceeding to the feelings of the mass, the other 
general religious influences of Oxford must be described. 

What of the college tutor? He defies description. 
The lay tutor may be almost any sort of man, for some 
colleges in electing seem to draw no line, not even against 
persons who are obviously unsuited for their position. But 
in regard to religion it is important to remark that those who 
do not agree with the Church of England, or any Church, are 
uniformly courteous to their colleagues who do; there is a 
general tone of respect towards Christianity, and a feeling 
amongst the most ‘unsettled’ (as the religious world would 
call them) that it is no business of theirs to unsettle under- 
graduates. There is a feeling of irritation against ecclesias- 
ticism, especially where it advances historically unwarrantable 
claims, or busies itself with making scores for the Church as 
if the Church were a political or even a municipal party. 
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on Further, there is no more valuable person in Oxford than the 
nd religious lay tutor if he would only speak out when a pupil wants 
eat it. It is pleasant to mention the dead and less invidious : let 
uld those who knew them remember Sir John Conroy or Mr. 
rhe H. O. Wakeman, and thank God. As to the clerical tutors 
less and chaplains, a striking change has come about in Oxford 
; of in the last twenty years. The survivors of the time when all 
em or most Fellows were in Orders have become very few. More 
cing and more colleges have seen the number of clerical members 
heir of their staffs reduced to the minimum allowed by their 
con- statutes—often one or two. Some have been obliged, in 
ives order to satisfy their statutes, to make special elections to 
ugh fill the place of theological tutor or chaplain Fellow. These 
circumstances seem to have begun to create a class of young 
-xer- Fellows whose raison d’étre is to be clergymen in colleges. 
1 the This development is not uniform, nor need it become general. 
d be There are cases, of course, of young men in Holy Orders 
—the employed for classical or other work and not as chaplains. 
> two But where it has happened, and still more if it becomes more 
| thus general, it introduces a danger. It is the danger that lay 
chers. tutors should cease to consider themselves to have moral and 
ortion spiritual care of all their pupils, and should leave this most 
e one. vital part of their business to their ordained colleague or 
other colleagues. This would be disastrous. 
J. The influence which has been or can’ be exercised by 
iption. clerical Fellows differs greatly in quality and extent. It 
some depends, like all personal influence, on the persons. It is 
gainst therefore not suitable for discussion here. But there are 
But certain principles which it may not be useless to state. The 
se who bane of all don-life is that it loses hold on the ordinary life of 
ch, are the country. The don lives with and for men between nine- 
re is a teen and twenty-three. He exhausts himself with the term’s 
feeling work ; then he goes abroad or sits down by a golf-course for 
| would the vacation. He is interested in no town or village as a 
under- councillor or other officer of the place. He has no natural 
clesias- necessary intercourse with the poor. Unless he is married, 
antable § he sees much less than others of ladies, and nothing of sick 
urch as | people. Consequently he becomes academical, impossibly 
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re exceptions, but this is the 
ene en of the unmarried don. It I — 
een ide don; but then, unless his . . 
as a ee t half adon. This airy abstractness : re : 
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so ‘with the needs of the great surging, su = 
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Seaceanes the claims of citizenship may we a 
an tion. T him the great social questions — be 
sa question, the purity question, ad ome 
tn ae to prevent the day from being ree. 
aaa: i . because the rising generation eal 
ae vt ‘the comparatively rich are triflers or —— 7 
saaee sane n a real service has been done - e 
auiaenaiben House and his colleagues in the “hri _ 
mrasiet co alae been able to wake an interest in a 
ae an, a number of undergraduates of rhe . 
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See aa Seaumenenan to speak to men privately Pr 
eee we ones when to speak, no eee he 
ee ost academical clergy think—an — 
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eon difficult to lead in Oxford than in a = 
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aie amet future. The result is probably this: 
man’s 
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1e academic clergyman must spend some of his vacations in 
ot ministerial work which brings him into contact with all the 
a circumstances absent from college life. This view is gaining 
yer ground in Oxford, but one still feels that there is a good deal 
is of excuse for the suspicion of the young men that some of 
ust their clerical dons are ‘ not real clergymen.’ 
ing Put beside these influences for religion the influences 
len which are against it. The University is a very efficient 
are school of self-indulgence. Not that self-indulgence in any 
two specific form exists in the University more than formerly ; in 
cide some forms it is-decidedly less prevalent. But self-indul- 
be gence in the most general sense seems almost the characteris- 
rink tic of the place. The responsibility which bore heavily on 
ried the public school boy of eighteen is suddenly gone. The 
the settled hours which left him little choice but to give a 
rant. moderate part of his day to work are gone too. Where is the 
jr. J. self-denial of his life? Many people find that they need do 
stian no more work or very little more work than they choose. 
social They can sit up as long as they like at night ; they need get 
veral up only a few mornings each week at all early. They are 
ence not held officially responsible for anybody else. Their 
yndon games were never an exercise of self-denial, and in Oxford 
y that they can take, and do take, their pleasure in games to the 
rk—it point of surfeit. That is the first and great danger to re- 
‘an do ligion, the atmosphere of self-indulgence. The second is the 
s men affectation of elegant indifference—‘ we learn at Oxford,’ as 
not to § an undergraduate put it, ‘to do things with a graceful air of 
ests its § not caring about them.’ More important, perhaps, is a third, 
ly face § the prevalence of criticism of all traditional opinions ; not that 
ut it is § this isso much dangerous in itself, but it is made dangerous 
hen he § by the affectation of indifference to the issues. A fourth is 
vhich is § the enormous tolerance, at least in word, of almost all diver- 
,‘ well- J sities of moral practice. This springs from a healthy fear 
id con- J of priggishness and hypocrisy, but the weak take it for a 
efore t0 J weakness in public opinion. A fifth danger to faith, if not to 
od, and [religion in general, is the recollection of sermons heard 
m older fin parish churches. Clergy complain of the want of educated 
e young {candidates for Holy Orders. They have their own sermons to 
nis: the [blame for that. Oh, parish priest, if you knew what others 
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knew of your young parishioners, you could not allow your- 
self not to study, or not to use your studies in your sermons, 
If you knew what schoolmasters and dons know, you would 
not wait for the Day of Judgment to be reminded that 
Sunday after Sunday there sat that clever boy in the squire’s 
pew or your own, and you never said a word to his need. 
Many dons who know young men best would say that the 
hardest experience of their work is to explain to a clever 
pupil what religion is to themselves, how they understand 
the Creed and the great doctrines, and then to be assured that 
all this would be quite possible to believe, but it is 
not the real thing: ‘ Zkat is not what is always being 
preached ; ¢hat is not what the ordinary man means by 
Christianity.’ This is due to a certain formalism of presen- 
tation, sometimes mixed with error or obsoleteness inex- 
cusable. A sixth danger may be mentioned, the danger of 
reaction. A boy has been at one of the ‘definitely religious’ 
schools, He has been stuffed with services regardless of his 
youth and its powers of endurance. The University sees the 
reaction. This is unnecessary. But there is reaction which 
is almost inevitable. This is the reaction against rules when 
first freedom is given. But it is the whole essence of the 
University to give the freedom. 

Such are some of the dangers which beset the youth of 
the University. But the reader would wish to see a picture 
of the young men themselves, to get a clearer idea of 
the average men who are exposed to the dangers mentioned. 
Let us imagine for a moment that he is himself a parent; 
that he has come up to inquire about his sons, and that he 
goes and calls on Mr. Buckemup, the young clerical Fellow of 
his sons’ college. It is not necessary to describe him further 
than to say that he has a way with him that seems to 
mean that there is no nonsense about him. Our more 
venerable readers must not expect from Mr. Buckemup the 
dignity of the antique don; and see, he begins on the 


borderland of rudeness : 

““Excuse my saying it, but you ought not to need that I or any 
one should have to tell you about your boys. Every parent ought to 
be the natural person for his or her boy to talk to about everything. 
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You can’t put off the responsibility on us whatever you pay us. But 
as you want to know about them, I hope I may assume that you 
mean to take some share of the responsibility on yourself. Well, 
your boy Harry. He’s a very good chap; I like to have him in my 
room to talk to ; he’s a healthy, cheerful, clean-living boy. But how 
do you think he spends his time up here? Well, he doesn’t begin 
the day very early ; he gets up for Roll Call only when he’s obliged 
to. Then he goes to a few lectures in the morning. Then he plays 
some game or other in the afternoon. He comes in and has a fat 
tea, buttered buns and so on, and after that he smokes and plays 
ping pong till dinner. Then he perhaps goes to a debating society 
before playing bridge ; but anyhow, sooner or later, he plays bridge, 
and I think he usually plays pretty late. I don’t know whether you 
know how much he loses at bridge or whether you can afford it.” 
Perhaps the parent would interrupt Mr. Buckemup at this point, and 
ask, ““Why doesn’t the college stop bridge?” To which Mr. 
Buckemup rejoins, “ Well, do you? Do you allow bridge to be 
played for money in your own house? Yes? I thoughtso. Then 
why shouldn’t we? And, besides, if we went spying all about the 
college to see that the little boys weren’t doing anything naughty in 
their rooms, when should we make men of them?” “Oh, but at 
home, of course, I can see that thestakes are reasonable.” ‘I need 
not tell you that with the lowest stakes a good deal of money may 
change hands at bridge. And when you have woken up the gambling 
instinct in your boy, don’t you think he is certain to play higher when 
he is not under your eye and with more reckless companions? I tell 
you, bridge is the devil. I’m certain of it. Look what royally good 
company he keeps. There’s a friend of Harry’s. His father is a 
country parson somewhere down in your country. It means a lot of 
self-denial for him to send the boy up here even with an exhibition. 

But he plays. And if he pays, he pays the money which has been 
provided by his father taking no holidays or his sisters having no 

frocks to go out to parties in. And he is leaving his tradesmen’s 

bills unpaid. And that means he’ll start life with a stone round his 

neck. No, just think about that. Then, again, even in the case of 
your son who ‘can afford,’ you say, a reasonable amount of this kind 

of pleasure, what’s the good of it? Doesn’t it teach him to suppose 

he has a right to make pleasure for himself, and to spend a lot of 
money on himself? Doesn’t it make him likely to find life intolerable 

without excitement? Well, remember what I say, bridge is the 

devil. But I didn’t mean to talk so much about that. You want to 

know a little more about Harry. He isn’t the least interested in his 

work, and he doesn’t read any interesting books. He says he doesn’t 
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care for poetry, but it is only because he never tries to read any. I 
read him one or two things the other day, and he was quite surprised 
that there was anything so good in poetry. What does he think 
about religion and that sort of thing? When he first came up fresh 
from school, he used to come to the Holy Communion. Now he 
has given it up. He doesn’t think he got much from it. He prefers 
to go to Roll Call instead of chapel on week days. He says he 
doesn’t always feel inclined to say his prayers. He hasn’t the ghost 
of an idea what he means to do after Oxford. The fact is he enjoys 
himself a great deal too much here to think about anything else for 
long together. I tell him he is preparing a bad time for himself 
later on, when he will have to settle his profession in a hurry. But 
the worst is, while he is in this mood, he may drift so easily into a 
much worse one. That sort of boy often goes from one kind of ex- 
citement to another. He gets into the habit of taking rather more 
wine than he had better take whenever he dines at one of the clubs ; 
then he spends the evening in what they call a buffy state, not drunk, 
but very excited and a bit muddled with drink. One day he will go 
and make a nuisance of himself at the theatre, another he will come 
and shout about the College, and if that goes on long, it will become 
chronic ; he will do it nearly every night. If he is a gentleman and 
amusing in his cups, there will be no very strong public opinion 
against him among the sort of men whom Harry goes about with now, 
whose chief object is to have a good time up atthe ’Varsity. Some- 
times they do worse than this. Most of them would say—I’m sure 
Harry would say—‘ Oh, of course this will have to come to an end 
when we go down ; even as it is, I can do without it all in the vacs.’ 
Some of them do settle down wonderfully quickly when they leave 
Oxford ; some of them can’t get over the craving for excitement, and 
it plays the mischief with them. Your business and mine is to make 
them feel responsible while they are up here. But you see there’s 
nothing that Harry believes in or cares about just now that is to be 
trusted to hold him back. He lives for pleasure ; what you call 
innocent pleasure, at present ; and he excuses himself by saying to 
himself that it will be only for four years. And, if I may say so, you 
don’t do what you might to help him. In the vacations what you do 
for him is to try to give him as good a time as you can ; and if he 
tries to work, his sisters want him to take them about to balls or 
lawn-tennis parties, and you want him to go out shooting. But that’s 
enough about him. His brother Dick is quite a different person. 
He’s much stupider, but he works like a brick, though he does not 
think he gets much out of it. The sight of him working always makes 
me feel ashamed of myself. He’s just as good as his brother at 
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games—he’s an awfully good captain, and a splendid fellow to get 
anything up that wants trouble and requires people to be managed. 
He comes to chapel ; he’s a regular communicant ; but he doesn’t 
talk about religion : for the life of me I don’t know what he thinks 
about it all. But happily God is greater than my heart or his ; He 
knows what is going on inside there. But I can see the outside. 
Dick isn’t what you call a quiet man. He can make a row with the 
best. But he has never done any one any harm in the place, and I 
know several instances where he’s done a lot of good. He thinks 
this bridge-playing is rot and unsociable ; that’s something. But, 
of course, he is no Puritan about it either. And there are one or two 
people I could name who might have gone to the devil right away 
but for Dick. Probably he hardly realises that ; I don’t expect he 
said much. It’s wonderful how different your boys both are from 
their cousin Tom. Of course, he is rather an abler man ; he might 
have been a scholar so far as his wits are concerned ; but after all 
he is not so much cleverer than Harry. Partly it was that he came 
across a really interesting schoolmaster. Well, he reads all sorts of 
books—he knows the English poets ; he has even read some Ruskin 
—odd how few people read him compared with fifteen years ago !— 
and he would rather talk about anything than athletics. He rows 
all right and enjoys it, but when he comes up from the river he has 
had enough of it for the day. He has always beena keen politician, 
and is to be heard at the Union, and is secretary to one of the 
political clubs. He is really interesting to talk to on any subject.” 
** Well, I suppose you talk to him on religion. Which of my sons is 
he most like in that?” “He is like neither. He reads everything 
and doubts everything. He admires the work of men like Father 
Dolling in the slums, and he is immensely attracted by the picture 
of our Lord’s character drawn in Pro Christo et Ecclesia. But he 
does not know what to believe himself. You see he has heard such 
different things said by different people. His mother is a dear good 
woman, very active in good works, but having been brought up her- 
self in the straitest sect of Evangelicalism, she seems to him to live 
in a world which, as he says, he can’t by any possibility think himself 
into. Then he hears a clergyman who was suddenly called upon to 
celebrate for a dying person one afternoon, and did so, say that he 
intends next time he goes to confession to confess his non-fasting 
Communion as a deadly sin. There is another world which Tom 
can’t think himself into. But the boy has sincerity and reverence, 
and good brains and a good heart, and he will find the truth one 
day. We are very impatient sometimes : after all, God has eternity 
to work in. But I see you want to ask me a question.” “Yes. One 
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of my friends told me that his son told him that he went one Sunday 
evening to a party in the junior common room of one of the col- 
leges (I had thought it was rather a good college), where a good 
many of the young fellows got drunk and the entertainment chiefly 
consisted in singing regular music-hall songs. Does such a thing 
go on in many colleges in Oxford?” “No, I don’t think it does, 
I hope if it began here we should be able to put our feet down 
pretty quickly, or that the better men would do so for themselves, 
It is no wonder if a boy’s conscience gets knocked silly for a time 
when he allows himself, just after leaving a strict school or home, to 
go to such a party regularly as an ordinary piece of his college life.” 
“ Do you think the standard of public opinion about drunkenness is 
very low in the University?” ‘‘ That’s rather a difficult question to 
answer shortly. There is a very low standard about protesting 
against drunkenness. But you mustn’t think that all the men who 
would think little and say nothing of another man for being drunk, 
would be equally ready to get drunk themselves. The bump suppers 
and boating wines are much less beastly than they were. The men 
have in many colleges got leave to dance after them; or in some 
other way invented something better to do than to get drunk. My 
experience is, on the whole, that teetotalism has diminished in the 
University, and so has drunkenness. But for all that there is enough 
drunkenness to be seen in Oxford absolutely to prevent the con- 
version of any Mohammedan who comes here.” ‘What do you 
think, Mr. Buckemup, about this boating on Sundays? I don’t 
much mind myself, but my wife would be very sad if she knew about 
it.” ‘Well, I am all for saying to a young man: ‘ Make up your 
mind what is right, and do it ; but don’t just drift about according 
to fashion. And if youask me for my opinion, it is this : Sunday is 
not the Sabbath ; it is a Christian institution, Sunday. Your busi- 
ness is, and your pleasure ought to be, to go to church, to worship 
God, and to read about your religion, as much as you profitably can 
on that day. For the rest, do anything which helps you to do your 
duty. Only when you are choosing what to do, remember to be 
merciful to your servants.’ There’s an example for us, though not a 
commandment, in the words, ‘that thy manservant and thy maid- 
servant may rest as well as thou.’ But I didn’t mean to be beguiled 
into preaching. Well, good-bye! But you will remember, won’t 
you, that I can’t be your sons’ father?” 


Enough of Mr. Buckemup and his jargon. The discern- 
ing reader will not fail to catch the points which Mr. 
Buckemup would impress on his collocutor. For instance, 
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Mr. Buckemup obviously would say, and the present writer 
would agree, that the most important cause of the scarcity 
of candidates for Holy Orders is the ‘innocent’ parental 
indulgence and self-indulgence of the young men of to-day. 

The reader conversant with the University will perhaps 
complain that this article has presented him with no picture 
of the best kind of undergraduate. The complaint is just. 
The golden race is not extinct, but the present writer will 
not expose his admiration of it to the criticism of silver 
incredulity. 

This article is to some extent an indictment of Oxford, 
But it had a deeper purpose. It was meant for acall to the 
power latent in Oxford and England to rise up to certain 
tasks, The first is to rethink and to restate the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. It may be that among the present 
. generations of Oxford tutors some will be found willing and 
able. Every line of Contentio Veritatis witnesses to a con- 
sciousness of the urgency of this duty. It might well be 
prayed that a still younger band may gird themselves for the 
great struggle. The next task is to gain recognition for 
Christian thought as a necessary part of any curriculum of 
studies in the University, but especially of any studies philo- 
sophical or historical. If this is ever to come about, it must 
be by abandoning the demand that Christianity is only to 
be taught in the form of ‘definite Church teaching.’ There 
is need of an ampler charity and a far more virile faith in 
the strength of truth. The third task is a new sincerity, 
profundity, and audacity of preaching, imaginatively modern 
and ancient, for the truth is modern as man who apprehends 
it and ancient as God whom it apprehends, The fourth task 
is the reform of academical teachers, which, indeed, they can 
only do for themselves. But this article has ventured to 
point out, with special reference, as it was an article on reli- 
gion, to the clergy, the lines of reform which some are 
already following, upon which there is good hope of rea 
advance. Academical teachers need concernment. and con- 
tact with life not academical, and practice in that unself- 
conscious sympathy with the souls of men, delicate in silence 
yet ready to speak, which belongs to the Redeemer. Lastly, 
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there are the tasks which lie before those many who are birds 
of passage in Oxford, parents and young men. They have 
rather an incidental place in this article. Yet it cannot but 
appear that the writer is dissatisfied with what he thinks to 
be the opinions of many of them about the University. It 
lies with them much more than with the dons to reduce to 
sane proportions the interest in athletics. Itlies with parents 
(learning from our failures in war and commerce if not from 
the sheer reason of the thing) to form a correct estimate of the 
value of the mind and the soul as well as of the body of man, 
and by habitual act and word to impress it on their 
children. And if any pious reader would add definiteness to 
his prayers for the youth of the Universities, let him pray 
that they may put off all aimlessness, irresponsibility, irreso- 
lution, and self-indulgence, that they may be inspired with a 
love of learning new to the history of England, that out of 
all the conflicts of opinion they may find a firm faith, though 
it be with tears, and that they may begin, even in Oxford, to 
enlighten their citizenship of their country by practical care 
for their fellow-citizens. 


ArT. IlL—LAMARCK, DARWIN, AND WEISMANN. 


1. Philosophie Zoologique. Par J.B.P. A. LAMARCK. (Paris, 
1809. 
2. The Orin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. By 
CHARLES DARWIN. (London, 1859.) 
3. Das Keimplasma: eine Theorie der Vererbung. Von 
AUGUST WEISMANN. (Jena, 1892.) 
And other works, 


IT is no doubt true that in some sense or other ‘we are 
all evolutionists now. As Lord Salisbury said at Oxford 
in 1894, Darwin ‘has, as a matter of fact, disposed of the 
doctrine of the immutability of species.’ The theory of 
development by descent in the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
is universally received among men of science, and is at the 
present day as much a part of the popular view of nature as 
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are the great generalizations of geology or the Copernican 
account of the solar system. 

But with all this agreement as to the central fact of 
organic evolution, there is still much difference of opinion in 
regard to the methods of the process. Those who are 
absolutely at one as to the end are often at complete vari- 
ance as to the means. On the one side we have a school of 
biologists who assert that the scientific view of evolution 
practically begins with Darwin and Wallace, and that even 
Darwin himself injured his argument by preserving too many 
of the older notions and by refraining from carrying out his 
own principles to their legitimate conclusion. On the other 
side there are those who argue that Darwin’s distinctive 
theory of natural selection is utterly inadequate as an ex- 
planation of the origin of species, and who fall back upon 
views more or less resembling those held by Buffon, Lamarck, 
and St. Hilaire at least a century ago. A third party, while 
recognizing natural selection as a vera causa, declines to con- 
sider it as incompatible with the factors relied on by the 
earlier transformists, and appeals to the example of Darwin. 
himself in justification of the attempt to reconcile the old with 
the new conception of organic evolution. 

The conflict of opinion here briefly sketched has not 
unnaturally led to some confusion in the minds of those who 
for various reasons are unable to keep pace with the rapidly 
changing phases of scientific controversy. It is somewhat 
perplexing, for instance, to be told that Darwin’s own system 
is discredited, while the general theory that he did so much 
to establish rests on a firmer foundation than ever. On the 
one hand it is alleged that his work in the cause of evolution 
is only likely to be permanent in so far as it follows the lines 
previously laid down by Lamarck ; on the other hand the 
recognition by Darwin of the validity of the ‘ Lamarckian 
factors’ is looked upon as a deplorable defect in his scheme 
of transmutation. Either view seems damaging to Darwin’s 
claim to the chief position among evolutionists, which yet is 
readily accorded to him by many of the disputants them- 
selves. The case is not rendered any clearer by the fact that 
some of those writers who have attempted to influence public 
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opinion on the subject have no very exact ideas as to what 
the tenets of the rival leaders really are. From the beginning 
of the controversy about development which was started by 
the appearance of the Origin of Species in 1859, views have 
been constantly attributed to Darwin which he did not hold, 
and similar misrepresentations with regard to his position 
and that of other leaders of scientific thought are almost 
equally current at the present day. 

The discussions that have just been alluded to are of 
more than merely academic interest, for the points round 
which they centre have a real bearing on the application of 
evolutionary ideas, not only to biological questions, but also 
to problems of social and religious importance. In view of 
these circumstances it may not be amiss to trace in a few 
words the history of the theory of organic evolution, and to 
state, so far as may be possible, the nature of the contribu- 
tions made by some of the leading exponents of that theory 
to the common stock. It would clearly be unsuitable to enter 
in these pages into a detailed discussion of the various points 
at issue between the rival schools. All that will be here 
attempted is a short account, as free as may be from techni- 
calities, of the steps by which the doctrine of evolution has 
won its way to general acceptance, and of the divergencies as 
to methods which still exist between those who are agreed as 
to the result. 

For our present purpose there is no need to dwell on the 
developmental views of the earlier philosophers. The main 
idea of organic evolution was familiar to Empedocles and to 
Aristotle. The germs of a theory of natural selection are to 
be found in the fragments of the former philosopher ; and the 
same speculation is canvassed by Aristotle, who, however, 
prefers to explain adaptations by an innate tendency towards 
perfection—a principle, in fact, somewhat resembling what the 
late Professor Eimer meant by orthogenesis.! 


1 A different impression is given by a passage from Aristotle’s 
Physic. Auscult. (il. 8, ii.), as translated in the ‘ Historical Sketch’ 
prefixed to the later editions of the Origin of Species. But it seems clear 
that the drift of Aristotle’s argument has here been misunderstood by both 
Darwin and the translator. 
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Lucretius, saturated as he was with the atomistic view of 
nature, had yet, like his master Epicurus, an inkling of the 
principle of the ‘survival of the fittest.’ Among Christian 
philosophers of the Middle Ages we find a distinct disposi- 
tion to acquiesce in the Greek idea of derivation, along with 
a counter-view more nearly in favour of what we now under- 
stand by ‘special creation.’ A well known passage of St. 
Thomas Aquinas puts the case as follows :— 


‘As to the production of plants, Augustine holds a different 
view. For some expositors say that, on this third day [of creation] 
plants were actually produced each in his kind—a view which is 
favoured by a superficial reading of the letter of Scripture (secundum 
quod superficies literae sonat). But Augustine says that the earth is 
then said to have brought forth grass and trees causaliter—i.. it then 
received the power to produce them. This view he confirms by the 
authority of Scripture, which says, “‘ These are the generations of the 
heaven and of the earth, when they were created, in the day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens, and every plant of the 
field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it 
grew.”—Gen. ii. 4. Before, then, they came into being on the earth 
they were made causally in the earth. And this is confirmed by 
reason. For in those first days God made creatures primarily or 
causaliter, and then rested from His work, and yet after that, by His 
superintendence of things created, He works even to this day in the 
work of propagation. For the production of plants from the earth 
belongs to the work of propagation.’ 


Here, as Aubrey Moore has well pointed out, ‘though 
there is no idea of the method by which the “kinds” were 
brought forth from the earth, or of their inter-relations with 
one another, nothing of what we should call a scientific 
account, there is a clear conception of creation by growth or 
evolution, which is quite contrary to what is known as special 
creation.’ And it is not without justice that Osborn declares 
that 


‘if the orthodoxy of Augustine had remained the teaching of the 
Church, the final establishment of Evolution would have come far 
earlier than it did, certainly during the eighteenth instead of the 
nineteenth century, and the bitter controversy over this truth of 
Nature would never have arisen.’ 
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No doubt it would have been well for the cause of scientific 
progress if the more elastic views of creation professed by 
St. Augustine, and at least uncondemned by St. Thomas, had 
prevailed. That they did not do so in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries cannot, however, be laid exclusively to 
the charge of the Church. The truth of the matter is that 
until the scientific idea of ‘species’ acquired form and dis- 
tinctness there could be no dogma of ‘ special’ creation in the 
modern sense. This form and distinctness it did not possess 
until the naturalists of the seventeenth century began to sub- 
stitute exactness of definition for the previous vague charac- 
terisations of the objects of nature. As the notion of strictly 
defined and interrelated groups began to take shape, the 
terms ‘genus’ and ‘species,’ borrowed from the logicians, 
were used in a quasi-technical sense to give greater precision 
to the new scientific conception. The definition and descrip- 
tion of well known and of fresh ‘ species’ proved to be a most 
attractive pursuit for naturalists from the days of Ray and 
Willughby onwards ; the conviction of the reality and per- 
manence of the groups thus established gradually strength- 
ened ; and at last we find Linnzus proclaiming that just so 
many ‘ species’ exist as there were diverse forms produced by 
the Creator in the beginning. This view of the reality and 
fixity of species perhaps marks a necessary stage in the pro- 
gress of scientific inquiry. An accurate nomenclature of the 
forms of life was felt to be essential, and the natural result of 
the labours of systematists was to exalt the importance of 
strict definition, to encourage the rigid view of ‘species,’ and 
to crystallize, as it were, the notion of the order and perma- 
nence of the various forms of life which were now for the first 
time examined and classified with scientific accuracy. There 
has been no more positive upholder of the doctrine of fixity 
of species than Cuvier, but it is most significant to find in 
one of Lyell’s letters to Darwin the following statement of 
the great comparative anatomist’s position :— 


‘Constant Prévost, a pupil of Cuvier forty years ago, told me his 
conviction “ that Cuvier thought species not real, but that science 
could not advance without assuming that they were so.”’ (March 
1863). 
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We see, then, that when Cuvier brought into play all his 
immense authority and influence in order to oppose Lamarck 
and the transformists of his day, he was not giving effect to 
his own deeply-rooted conviction. He was only defending 
an assumption which he thought, mistakenly enough, must be 
made in the interest of science. It is unnecessary to insist 
further upon this point, but we may urge, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that from the latter part of the seventeenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century the bulk of scientific opinion 
was in favour of the reality and fixity of species. 

It may be gathered from the passage above quoted from 
St. Thomas that, up to his day, there were among expositors 
of the Scriptures two distinct lines of interpretation of the 
Biblical account of creation, to neither of which could the 
Church be said to have committed herself. Coming down to 
times more nearly approaching our own, we can scarcely 
wonder that as the scientific conception of species grew in 
importance and distinctness, the views of those who ap- 
proached the subject of creation from the theological side 
should be influenced in the same direction, and should equally 
be led to favour the doctrine of fixity. Huxley, not without 
reason, adduces Milton’s account of creation as giving far less 
equivocal expression to the theory of special creation than 
does the text of Genesis. Osborn seems to be struck with 
surprise that the Jesuit Suarez pronounced positively for 
special creation ‘so late as the seventeenth century.’ It is 
perhaps rather a matter for remark that the new scientific 
doctrine should have influenced theological opinion so early.' 
However, there is no doubt that under this kind of influence, 
and under the gradual discrediting of the Aristotelian tenet 
of spontaneous generation, the liberal views of creation repre- 
sented by St. Augustine underwent for the time a total 
eclipse in the minds of theologians; and a theory which, in its 
Linnzan dress, would have seemed as strange and perhaps 
as unintelligible to St. Thomas Aquinas as it would to Francis 
Bacon, came to hold the field in theology and science alike. 

But although the old transformist speculations had become 


1 It is fair to state that this interpretation of Suarez has been ques- 
tioned. 
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unpopular, the eighteenth century was not allowed to pass 
without some protest against the received scientific view. 
Buffon, if left to himself, might have preferred, in modern 
parlance, to ‘sit on the fence,’ or even to declare for develop- 
ment. As it was, he came down on the side of the fixity of 
species, probably under pressure. Erasmus Darwin was a 
man of different mould. His writings show him to have been 
a convinced upholder of the principle of specific transmuta- 
tion, though his views of evolutionary method were often 
extravagant. But he stood to his guns, in spite of much 
adverse criticism which not infrequently took the form of 
ridicule. 

Passing over Goethe and Oken, by both of whom the 
general idea of organic evolution was accepted, we may 
remark that Geoffrey St. Hilaire, according to his son Isidore, 
had already in the year 1795 formed the opinion in favour 
of the transmutation of species which he was to publish about 
thirty years later. 

But the most famous name among evolutionists of this 
period is undoubtedly that of Lamarck. Opinions will differ 
as to the importance to be assigned in the history of evolu- 
tionary doctrine to the great French naturalist, but there is 
no doubt that, if not the first to conceive of organic develop- 
ment on a large scale, he was the first to carry out the 
principle into elaborate detail, and to attempt the construction 
of a rational ‘phylogeny’ or genealogical tree of the animal 
kingdom. Lamarck held that the origin of new organs in 
animals was due to the efforts or movements initiated by 
new needs or wants ; that every organ was developed by use 
and tended to diminish and disappear under disuse ; finally, 
that every trait acquired in the organisation of individuals 
(‘tout ce qui a été acquis, tracé ou changé dans [organisation des 
individus’) during life is preserved by generation and trans- 
mitted to new individuals which are produced by the former. 
These are the true ‘Lamarckian factors’ so often referred 
to in the current literature of evolution ; they may be summed 
up in the phrase ‘inherited effects of use and disuse.’ To 
these supposed causes of evolution is often added the direct 
effect of the environment, also assumed to be capable of 
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hereditary transmission. Thus Romanes, in his Darwin and 
after Darwin, vol. ii., writes as follows : 


‘So far as we shall be concerned with them throughout this 
treatise, the Lamarckian factors consist in the supposed transmission 
of acquired characters, whether the latter be due to the direct 
influence of external conditions of life on the one hand, or to the 
inherited effects of use and disuse on the other.’ 


Lamarck, however, denied that changes in the organisation 
of the higher animals could be directly effected by the environ- 
ment, though he admitted it in the case of the lower animals and 
of plants. In his view an alteration in the external conditions 
of life could only act on the higher animals indirectly, i.e. by 
calling forth new wants, which in their turn give rise to new 
efforts, new habits, and new forms of growth. The supposed 
transmission of the direct effects would be more justly asso- 
ciated with the name of Buffon. It is of the first importance 
to note that, whether the ‘Lamarckian factors’ be under- 
stood in their wider or narrower sense, the hereditary trans- 
mission of individually acquired characters is absolutely 
essential to their operation. 

In the elaboration of his famous system Lamarck had 
given free rein to speculation. Such basis in the fields of 
observation and experiment as his theoretical fabric possessed 
was a narrow one, and quite inadequate for the burden it was 
called upon to bear. For this, and for other reasons, 
Lamarckism never made much way. It did not appeal to 
the scientific intelligence of the time, and its immediate effect 
was rather to encourage a reaction against the ‘scientific use 
of the imagination.’ We have seen what Cuvier’s attitude 
was towards the exponents of transformism. Whatever his 
own secret suspicions as to the fixity of species may have 
been, he considered Lamarck and St. Hilaire as dangerous 
men, whose views and methods should be resisted in the 
cause of sober science. He therefore committed himself to 
what Osborn calls 


‘the extreme position of recommending naturalists to confine them- 
selves solely to the exposition of positive facts without’ attempting to 
draw from them inductions.’ 
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It is not creditable to our claims of superior enlighten- 
ment that there are naturalists of standing at the present day 
who, without Cuvier’s excuse, i refiect his obscurantist 
i recept and example. 

“— hs in 1844 of the once celebrated Vestiges of 
Creation, the authorship of which, so far as we are aware, was 
never acknowledged, renewed in this country the eens 
the subject of organic evolution, which had been — at 
dormant since the beginning of the century. But me ore 
the appearance of this able work, which advocated t ; a 
of progressive development with a zeal that was no = _ 
respects according to knowledge, there were <a re i 

the mind of Charles Darwin the first suggestions of a ae 
which was to revolutionize the whole subject, and to a 
about the presentment of the transformist views = — : 
shape as ultimately to command the assent of t e a 
scientific world. The history of the joint publication be 5 

of the views of Darwin and Wallace has often been = \ : t 
is an honourable episode in the annals of science ; but a 
our present purpose its chief interest lies in the re - 

each of these acute and skilful naturalists failed to fin Rs 
sufficient explanation of the evolutionary process a e 
views that had hitherto passed current, and that each a em 
came independently to the conclusion that the _— a 
was the principle of natural selection. The note ha : _ 
struck early in the history of Greek philosophy, but feebly 
and to little purpose. The question to be solved was, 
granted that species are not immutable, and that on = 
whole there has been a gradual process of development : : e 
world of organisms from the lower to the higher, _— a a 
that adaptation to circumstances is the universal “a Oo 
nature, how can this transformation and adaptation 7 
plained in a reasonable manner? Previous attempts a 
answering the question had proved generally ser 
They had failed to show how the methods of evolution am 

be inferred from the known properties of living beings ; — 
involved an appeal to principles which were far remove 

from the scientific plane, or they founded themselves _ 
hypotheses of which there existed no shadow of proof. On the 
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other hand, the new champions of evolution took their stand 
upon phenomena that were matters of common knowledge. 
It was undeniable that in the domain of organic nature, 
although in a general sense like produced like, there was yet 
a wide scope for individual variation between the offspring of 
the same parents. It was equally true that in almost every 
instance the number of offspring produced immensely ex- 
ceeded those that could ultimately survive and produce fresh 
offspring in their turn. What determined the survival of a 
few and the disappearance of the rest? The facts necessarily 
implied some form of weeding out, or ‘selection.’ The 
well-ascertained phenomena of variation supplied material 
of differing quality and therefore of differing value in relation 
to the environment. Since all could not survive it was 
obviously to be expected that those whose individual pro- 
perties showed least correspondence with external conditions 
should be the first victims ; the fortunate survivors must form 
a new starting-point for further variations, between which a 
fresh ‘ selection’ would in due course be made. Here was 
an explanation of progressive modification, of divergence of 
different forms from the same stock, of adaptation to the 
conditions of life, which had recourse simply to known facts 

and principles, and which made no appeal to such shadowy 

‘laws’ as that of an innate tendency towards perfection, or 

to such unproved and improbable hypotheses as the pro- 

duction of an organ, or of a member, as the result of the 

‘wants’ and consequent efforts of a long series of ancestors. 

The importation of this element of common sense into the 

question in course of time had its proper effect. The 

appearance of the Origin of Species marked a turning-point 

in the history of evolutionary doctrine. The firm foundation 

of observation and experiment on which Darwin based his 

results, the multitude of hitherto isolated facts which now for 

the first time found their explanation and their proper place 

in the scheme of nature, the light that was shed by the new 

theory upon the subsidiary departments of embryology, 

palzontology, and distribution, the stimulus that was given 
to every branch of biological inquiry, all contributed to make 

the epoch a memorable one in the history of science, and to 
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raise the conception of organic evolution to a position 
infinitely more important in the realm of thought than it had 
ever occupied before. The doctrine had never been left quite 
without a witness, but its supporters had for long become a 
mere remnant. Lamarck had failed to influence his contem- 
poraries ; Buffon could not even convince himself. But with 
the appearance of the Origin of Species the scene was 
changed. Huxley, Hooker, and Asa Gray, soon followed by 
Lyell, boldly ranged themselves on the side of Darwin, and 
the vox clamantis in deserto was speedily taken up by the 
combined shout of a great army. 

At this point it is important to note that, undeniable as 
was the effect of Darwin’s work in procuring acceptance for 
the theory of evolution, first among men of science, and then 
among the cultivated public at large, the converts that it made 
did not always adopt the actual Darwinian standpoint. 
Huxley, for example, though welcoming the suggestion of 
natural selection with the characteristic remark, ‘ How ex- 
tremely stupid not to have thought of that!’ and though con- 
stantly keeping it in view as the best if not the only working 
hypothesis available, yet preserved to the end a certain 
scepticism as to its adequacy to perform the results claimed 
on its behalf. He was rather converted dy than Zo natural 
selection, and the same was no doubt true of many others. 
Herbert Spencer, though already a supporter of evolution 
before the appearance of the Origin, has always been inclined 
to limit the action of natural selection within somewhat 
narrow boundaries. With Wallace, on the other hand, natural 
selection has been from the first the all-important factor. 

The position of Darwin himself requires to be examined 
with some care. This is a subject on which misapprehension 
and misstatement are rife. It is perfectly justifiable to dis- 
tinguish, as Huxley did, between the central theory of evo- 
lution and the particular views as to its methods and causes 
which were adopted by Darwin. Moreover it is most cer- 
tainly the case that the really essential part of Darwin's 
presentment of the theory of evolution was the use that he 
made of the principle of natural selection. This is rightly 
fixed upon as the distinctive feature of his teaching. But it 
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is not true to say, on the one hand, that the only factor in 
evolution admitted by Darwin was natural selection, nor, on 
the other hand, is it allowable to claim Darwin as a kind of 
disciple of Lamarck. Darwin’s attitude towards the various 
factors suggested by Lamarck and Buffon, and his final 
estimate of their importance in relation to natural selection, 
have been so clearly stated by himself that it is surprising 
that any doubt on the matter should ever have arisen. As, 
however, his views on these points are still often misstated by 
speakers and writers whose words command respect, it may 
not be out of place once more to print his own emphatic 
declaration as given in the sixth edition of the Origin. 


‘I have now recapitulated,’ he says, ‘the facts and considerations 
which have thoroughly convinced me that species have been modified, 
during a long course of descent. This has been effected chiefly 
through the natural selection of numerous successive, slight, favour- 
able variations ; aided in an important manner by the inherited effects 
of the use and disuse of parts ; and in an unimportant manner, that 
is in relation to adaptive structures, whether past or present, by the 
direct action of external conditions, and by variations which seem to 
us in our ignorance to arise spontaneously. It appears that I for- 
merly underrated the frequency and value of these latter forms of 
variation, as leading to permanent modifications of structure inde- 
pendently of natural selection. But as my conclusions have lately 
been much misrepresented, and it has been stated that I attribute 
the modification of species exclusively to natural selection, I may be 
permitted to remark that in the first edition of this work, and subse- 
quently, I placed in a most conspicuous position—namely, at the 
close of the Introduction—the following words: “I am convinced 
that natural selection has been the main! but not the exclusive 
means of modification.” ’ 


From this and other passages it is abundantly clear that 
in Darwin there met two distinct lines of evolutionary theory. 
The words just quoted contain an explicit recognition of 
Lamarck’s and of Buffon’s factors as auxiliaries to Darwin’s 
own factor of natural selection. The first (the inherited 
effects of use and disuse) is spoken of as important, the second 


1 In the sixth edition the words of the Introduction are, ‘the most 
important, but not the exclusive means of modification.’ 
D2 
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(the direct action of external conditions) as unimportant, but 
each is admitted as a vera causa. So far as Darwin was con- 
cerned, his own great illuminating principle of natural selec- 
tion supplied what was wanting in the Lamarckian system, 
but did not entirely supersede it. There was room for 
Buffon’s ‘ direct action of the environment,’ and for Lamarck’s 
‘use and disuse of parts,’ by the side of Darwin’s ‘ natural 
selection.’ 

So matters rested for a time, and as most believers in 
evolution, whether they were inclined to estimate natural 
selection at a high or at a low rate, found at least some part 
of Darwin’s teaching agreeable to their views, there was little 
or no disposition to dispute his claim to the first place among 
exponents of the doctrine of development. But during the 
last twenty years the case has altered. The apple of discord 
has been thrown into the midst of the evolutionists’ array, with 
the result of causing them to draw apart into two hostile 
camps, between which at present there seems small prospect 
of a reconciliation. The first name to be generally associated 
with the new evolutionary movement was that of Professor 
Weismann, to whose share in the controversy we now pro- 
pose to devote some attention. 

It will be evident to anyone who has appreciated the 
nature of the ‘Lamarckian factors’ that they necessarily 
include the hereditary transmission of characters acquired by 
the individual. If the effects of use and disuse are confined 
to a single generation, it is plain that they cannot be invoked 
as the agents of progressive modification. It is only if the 
whole or at least a part of what has thus been gained by the 
individual is handed on to the offspring that the changes 
produced in that individual will take any share in the deve- 
lopment of the race. That this self-evident truth was never 
looked upon as an objection to the views of Buffon and 
Lamarck was due to the remarkable fact that scarcely any- 
one had thought of questioning the power of heredity to 
transmit in a greater or less degree the characters that are 
known as ‘somatogenetic,’ or, as Lloyd Morgan expresses it, 
* modifications due to individual plasticity.’ When, therefore, 
Weismann put forward his theory of the ‘continuity of the 
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germ-plasm,’ which involved a denial of the hereditary trans- 
mission of somatogenetic characters, it had the effect of a bolt 
from the blue. It is true that similar views had been 
advanced nearly sixty years earlier by the great pioneer of 
anthropology James Cowles Prichard, and also by Francis 
Galton in 1872, but it was reserved for Weismann to compel 
universal interest in the question, and to bring home to the 
defenders of the validity of the Lamarckian factors the neces- 
sity of proving their fundamental tenet of the transmission of 
acquired as distinct from congenital (or inborn) characters. 
So much had this power of transmission been taken for 
granted, that it was difficult at first to convince many of its 
upholders that there was anything to argue about. In time, 
however, the wide difference with respect to heredity between 
‘somatogenetic’ and ‘blastogenetic’ characters, ze. between 
those imprinted on the body and those which take their 
origin from the germ, began to be generally recognized ; and 
it was seen that the inheritance of the former in any de- 
gree, whether great or small, could not be regarded as an 
axiom. The burden of proof, therefore, was naturally con- 
sidered to devolve upon those evolutionists who, like Herbert 
Spencer in this country and many others both in Europe and 
America, still maintained the species-forming capability of 
the Lamarckian factors to the partial, if not complete, exclu- 
sion of natural selection. The challenge has been taken up 
with vigour, and many attempts at the required proof have 
been made ; but it cannot with truth be alleged that the 
Lamarckian view of the hereditary transmission of acquired 
characters rests as yet on a firm basis of either observation or 
experiment. All the facts hitherto brought forward in its 
support have proved capable of explanation on other lines ; 
while the @ priori difficulties in its way are, on physiological 
grounds, very great. There is, of course, no warrant for 
absolutely denying the possibility of such a phenomenon, 
but that little or nothing has yet been done to establish it 
as a fact is the opinion of many leading evolutionists, among 
whom it may be sufficient to specify Professors Poulton, 
Lloyd Morgan, Karl Pearson, Meldola, Spengel, and Cossar 
Ewart, together with thoughtful writers like Mr. Headley 
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(the author of Problems of Evolution) and the veteran Alfred 
Russel Wallace. 

The validity of natural selection stands, of course, en- 
tirely outside the present controversy, for the existence of 
the individual variations which form the material for the 
selective process is an absolutely indisputable fact. Whether 
the diverse characters shown by these variations are ‘con- 
genital,’ ‘ centrifugal, ‘blastogenetic’ on the one hand, or 
‘ acquired,’ ‘ centripetal,’ ‘somatogenetic’ on the other, makes 
no difference to the selective process, which, if it acts at all, 
must act indifferently on all the material presented to it, 
however that material may have originated. What is really 
at stake, therefore, in the issue between the supporters and 
the impugners of the ‘transmission of acquired characters’ is 
the claim to consideration of the factors alleged by Lamarck 
and Buffon; not the Darwinian principle of natural selection, 
which in the logical sense is entirely compatible with either 
view. Darwin himself, as we have seen, accepted Lamarck- 
ism as an auxiliary ; the position of Romanes was not greatly 
dissimilar ; and at the present day Plate in Germany argues 
- stoutly in favour both of the potency of natural selection and 
of the transmission of characters individually acquired. 
Nevertheless there can be no doubt that, in spite of the 
efforts of ‘reconcilers’ like Plate, there is now becoming 
visible a well-marked cleavage in the ranks of evolutionists. 
The challenge thrown down by Weismann has had the 
effect of making the adherents of the Darwinian principle of 
natural selection reconsider their position with regard to the 
Lamarckian factors. To many, if not to most of them, it 
has seemed that as natural selection is under no logical 
necessity for calling those factors to its aid, and as an 
indispensable link in the chain of evidence in their favour is 
still wanting, it is best to ignore them altogether, and to 
explain the course of organic evolution entirely on the basis 
of natural selection, To evolutionists of this school the name 
‘ Neo-Darwinian’ is commonly applied—not without protest 
from their opponents, who point with justice to the fact that 
Darwin never denied the efficiency of the Lamarckian factors, 
and finally came to regard them with greater favour than at 
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first. Still, inasmuch as the whole of Darwin’s work was 
done under the inspiration of the principle of natural 
selection, as witness the full title of the Origin, and inasmuch 
as it is the adoption of this principle that constitutes the 
distinctive feature of his contribution to evolutionary theory, 
the immense importance and far-reaching influence of which 
contribution none will dispute, we think the school we have 
mentioned quite justified in continuing to rank themselves 
under the name of the great English evolutionist. The 
disposition to reject the Darwinian compromise is also seen 
in the formation of the hostile party of ‘ Neo-Lamarckians,’ 
who, undeterred by the serious flaw in their case which has 
been already pointed out, are becoming more and more 
inclined to rely upon supposed ‘laws of growth,’ ‘ ortho- 
genesis,’ use-inheritance, and the transmission of the direct 
effects of the environment ; to the minimising or even the 
complete exclusion of natural selection, It is, of course, 
impossible to say what line Darwin would himself have taken 
in view of the present aspect of the controversy. We may, how- 
ever, fairly regard it as inconceivable, or at least in the highest 
degree improbable, that he would ever have given up natural 
selection. On the other hand Romanes assures us from 
private knowledge that the question of the transmissibility of 
acquired characters was constantly before Darwin’s mind 
during the last few years of his life, and that he deliberately 
refused to renounce his belief in it. Nevertheless, when we 
consider the position now occupied by those biologists who 
have always been most in sympathy with Darwin’s own views 
and methods, there seems to be fair ground for the conjecture 
that Darwin himself would eventually have been affected by 
the same scepticism with regard to the fundamental La- 
marckian tenet. That he would have maintained the exact 
position indicated by the last edition of the Origin of 
Species is hard to believe. 

The foregoing will have made clear what is meant by 
those who affirm that ‘Weismann is more Darwinian than 
Darwin himself.’ Weismann follows Darwin in adopting the 
principle of natural selection; he out-Darwins Darwin in 
sweeping all relics of Lamarckism out of his system, and in 
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carrying the doctrine of selection into regions which Darwin 
left unexplored. But although from this point of view 
Weismann may be fairly described as an extreme Darwinian, 
there is another aspect of the matter in which, paradoxical 
as it may seem, he and Darwin are at opposite poles. To 
this we shall be brought by returning for a moment to 
Weismann’s famous theory of heredity, which may be summed 
up in brief as the ‘continuity of the germ-plasm.’ 

It is important that a clear distinction should be drawn 
between this latter question and that of the alleged trans- 
mission of acquired characters. The continuity of the germ- 
plasm, or reproductive material, from generation to generation, 
the bodies of successive individuals being regarded merely as 
buds from a perennial stock, is a theory devised to account 
for the observed facts of inheritance, and with our present 
means of research is hardly capable of direct verification. 
The onus probandi of such a theory undoubtedly rests with 
its propounder. The transmission of acquired characters, on 
the other hand, is not so much a theory as a simple question 
of fact. Does it happen or does it not? Here it would 
seem that those who affirm that it does happen are bound to 
show when it occurs and where. Those who deny it, like 
Weismann, are simply appealing to the universal experience 
of mankind. The Chinese infant at birth has well-formed 
feet ; nor is a young fox-terrier born with its ears and tail 
ready cropped. But instead of producing their evidence, the 
Neo-Lamarckians now seem inclined to rely on the often- 
repeated assertion that ‘Weismann has not proved his point.’ 
It may be perfectly true that he has not proved his theory 
of the germ-plasm, the verification of which in any case 
must needs be a most difficult undertaking ; but these critics 
are apt to forget that the transmission of acquired characters, 
though it would fall of itself if Weismann could prove not 
only the continuity but also the stability of the germ-plasm, 
is not established by his failure to do so, The transmission 
doctrine must either be proved by its supporters or must 
be allowed to go by default. The universal negative of 
Weismann could be met by a particular affirmative. Why is 
the latter not forthcoming? The scientific world still waits 
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for a single unequivocal instance of a character acquired by 
an organism in virtue of its individual plasticity, and passed 
on by inheritance to a succeeding generation. 

We see, then, that Weismann’s denial of the inheritance 
of acquired characters, though connected with his theory of 
the continuity of the germ-plasm, does not necessarily stand 
or fall with that theory. The common failure to distinguish 
between the two positions is answerable for a great deal of 
misunderstanding which might easily have been avoided. It 
may be suspected that another source of misapprehension is 
to be found in Darwin’s use of the term ‘ pangenesis.’ To 
many people who get their ideas on these subjects at second- 
hand, the expression ‘theory of pangenesis’ simply conveys 
the notion of a belief in the descent of all forms of life from 
a common stock. When, therefore, they hear it stated that 
the ultra-Darwinian Weismann’s view of descent is dia- 
metrically opposed to Darwin’s theory of pangenesis, they are 
naturally puzzled. The fact is that ‘ pangenesis’ has nothing 
to do with the action of natural selection. The term is 
merely used by Darwin to express his conception of the 
relation of the reproductive material to the parent organism. 
According to Weismann, individuals are not manufacturers 
but only nourishers and carriers of the germ-plasm. This 
germ-plasm they have received from their ancestors ; in due 
time they produce descendants, 


‘Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt.’ 


In Darwin’s view of the process of heredity the germ-plasm 
of the individual is not derived directly as such from the 
germ-plasm of the parent, but is constituted and reinforced 
by contributions from every part of the body of the individual 
itself : whence the term pangenesis. According to Weismann 
the germ makes the body; according to Darwin the body 
makes the germ. The opposition between these two views, 
which are sometimes spoken of respectively as ‘centrifugal’ 
and ‘centripetal,’ is obvious, as also is the fact that while 
the former theory is incompatible with the transmission of 
acquired characters, and therefore with the causes of trans- 
mutation alleged by Buffon and Lamarck, the latter may be 
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said to give an opening for the operation of those causes. 
These rival theories of heredity are thus seen to connect 
themselves with the respective attitudes of their authors 
towards the general question of evolutionary methods. As 
before, what is really at stake is the admission of the 
‘Lamarckian factors’; for whether one of these views is 
true or both are false, the principle of natural selection 
remains unaffected. Of the actual validity of this principle 
there can indeed be no reasonable doubt ; though whether it 
is adequate to the production of all the results with which it 
has been credited is another question. Perhaps the most 
pressing need of evolutionists at the present time is to establish 
by quantitative methods a measure of the extent and rapidity 
of selective action. There is much to be said for the opinion 
of Professor Karl Pearson : 


‘It is not absence of explanations, but rather of the quantitative 
testing of explanations, which hinders the development of the Dar- 
winian theory.’ ‘The problem of the near future is not whether 
Darwinism is a reality, but what is quantitatively the rate at which 
it is working and has worked.’ 


It is probable that as regards the mechanism of heredity 
we are on the eve of discoveries which will to a great extent 
supersede the conceptions on this point of both Darwin and 
Weismann. But to pursue the subject further, and especially 
to discuss the new views of inheritance now chiefly asso- 
ciated with the names of Galton and Pearson on the one 
side and of Mendel on the other, would involve an appeal to 
somewhat minute and technical detail. Nor is it necessary 
for the present purpose. Our aim has been to show that, 
together with a general agreement as to the fact of organic 
evolution, there has arisen a serious difference of opinion as 
to the methods by which it has proceeded. We have tried 
to indicate briefly, but not inaccurately, the manner in which 
both agreement and disagreement have been arrived at ; and 
we have done our best to state, though necessarily in a form 
far from complete, the most important and crucial questions 
that at present divide evolutionists. The decision of these 
questions must of course be left to time. In the meanwhile 
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it may not be amiss to point out that harm has not infre- 
quently resulted to the cause of religion by too much eager- 
ness in accepting, as well-established facts, hypotheses on 
which science has not really said her last word. The 
history of the dogma of special creation is a case in point. 
The theologians of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
who taught the immutability of species were in a scientific 
sense quite ‘up to date,’ In course of time the scientific 
world found that it had made a mistake, and theologians 
were driven somewhat painfully to retrace their steps. Their 
deviation was natural, and perhaps unavoidable, but they 
would have done better in the first place not to forsake 
the guidance of St. Augustine. At the present time there is 
a tendency among apologists to look with special favour 
on the views of the Neo-Lamarckian school. It is not to be 
denied that the notions of an ‘inherent tendency towards 
perfection,’ of ‘directed variation,’ and the like, are highly 
attractive, and seem like new weapons in the hands of the 
defenders of theism. We are reminded of the avidity with 
which much the same notions in their Aristotelian form were 
caught at by the schoolmen. But even if these speculations 
should become part of the general scientific belief, which at 
present is not the case, the doubt must still be felt whether 
they will stand the test of time. We are far from saying that 
the teleological argument is useless in natural theology. On 
the contrary, we believe that the general acceptance of 
evolution has made it stronger than ever. But it must be 
grounded on a wider basis than Paley gave it, and it should 
be carefully preserved from even seeming dependence on 
views which the event of to-morrow may show to be without 
scientific foundation. 
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ART. III—THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION 
OF ITALY. 


1. Italy To-day. By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY., 
(London : Nisbet, 1901.) 

2. Battaglie d’ Oggi: II. La Cultura del Clero; Ill. La 
Vita Cristiana sulla Fine del Secolo XIX. By ROMOLO 
Murri. (Roma: Societa di Cultura Editrice, 1901.) 

3. Studi Religiost. Rivista Critica e Storica. (Firenze e 
Roma, 1901, &c.) 


THE Father of History, when he visited a strange country, 
never failed to inquire into its religion. Whatever else was 
interesting to him in its monuments, its politics, its traditions, 
he was always careful to study what it knew or thought about 
the gods and the way of serving them ; and it was often from 
the priests that he received the most valuable information. 

When the English traveller visits Italy his first concern is 
usually with the natural beauty of the country and its artistic 
treasures. Possibly he extends his studies to the literature 
of the land, and to some picturesque incidents in its political 
history, and he acquires some knowledge of Dante and the 
Medici and the Borgia. But he seldom thinks it within his 
province to inquire into the religion of the nation. He is 
more or less familiar with its soldiers of fortune, but he 
learns nothing about its saints, unless, like St. Francis, they 
belong as much to the poetry of the land as to its devotion. 
Yet the religion of Italy is of supreme importance. For 
many centuries it impressed its stamp upon the whole of 
Western Europe, and still the greater part of Christendom 
regards the occupant of an Italian see as in a special way 
the Vicar of Christ. The art of Italy was moulded by 
religious belief, and the chief Italian poem is a theological 
treatise. Nor should the English Churchman need to be 
reminded that the religion of Italy is, at root, his own—the 
same God, the same Creed, the same Sacraments—even if 
there be grave differences in the ways in which Italians and 
Anglicans apprehend the same truths. 
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Yet there are, no doubt, difficulties in the way of him 
who would inquire into Italian religion which did not hinder 
Herodotus. Religion has become for us Christians an interior 
force which it was not for the heathens, and a sort of modesty 
is associated with it which did not exist among the Greeks 
and Egyptians. They discussed their religious opinions with 
strangers, finding an interested amusement in tracing simi- 
larities: we discuss them with a painful apprehension of 
finding points of difference. Heresy, which was impossible 
among peoples who had no more than conjectures about God, 
is constantly a dread among us who believe that God has 
revealed Himself to men, yet remember how differently men 
apprehend that revelation. The reticence which hinders us 
from speaking of that which is among our deepest convic- 
tions is, indeed, less prevalent with Italians than with our- 
selves ; for they have much of the simplicity of children in 
giving utterance to thoughts which we shrink from expressing. 
Religion is more an element of outward life, and less the 
secret dealing of the soul with God, among the Latin races 
than with us who are of German blood. At the same time, 
the optimistic temper of the Italian makes it difficult to 
question him about religion. He is often satisfied with a 
rather superficial view of that which to us opens the awful 
abyss of the Godhead ; he is probably less impatient with 
the defects of his national religion ; and his courtesy impels 
him to dwell on points of agreement with his questioner 
when a candid statement of differences would be more in- 
structive. 

But the task of inquiry into the religious state of Italy is 
worth an effort, even when the result is sure to be only a very 
partial success. For our own part, we should have con- 
sidered ourselves inadequately equipped for the inquiry if we 
had had no further advantages than a residence of several years 
in the country and a hearty love for it. But we have a much 
more valuable advantage in the generous friendship of not a 
few of the most learned and most devout of the Italian 
clergy, who have furnished us with almost all the information 
which gives to these pages whatever value they may possess. 
It would be a genuine pleasure to us if we might take this 
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opportunity of thanking these friends by name, and our 
words would thus gain an authentic weight, of which 
anonymity robs them. It is perhaps well to say that our in- 
formants are devout and convinced Roman Catholics, and 
that not a word will be said in criticism of Italian religion 
but what is based upon our own observation, or on statements 
in printed books, or on the testimony of persons whose dis- 
interested accounts deserve undisputed credit. If we had 
been desirous of picking up censorious reports it would have 
been easy to gather them from persons who are separated from 
the Italian Church, or at least ill-disposed towards her; but 
we should have fallen into the error which we resent on the part 
of those Italians who take their information as to the English 
Church from those who have abandoned her. Where censure 
is needed we shall not shrink from expressing it ; but it is no 
part of our desire to make out a case against those whom we 
regard and love as our fellow-Catholics, though we cannot 
live in a fools’ paradise and ignore evils which the best of the 
Italians lament. 

We do not purpose to deal at any length with the 
question of the Pope’s temporal power, because that question 
seems to us, except in its indirect relations, not religious but 
political. The Italians are too close to the stage to accept 
the pretty theatrical fables about ‘ the Prisoner of the Vatican’ 
which are invented for foreign representation. They know 
that no hindrance is placed in the way of the Pope when he 
would act as the spiritual teacher of his communion. His 
person is exposed to no outrages ; his adherents are allowed 
a freedom of speech which has no parallel save in the 
tolerance which England allows to disloyal politicians ; his 
letter-bags are not opened ; and his intercourse with foreign 
powers is at least as free as when he depended on French 
bayonets for his throne. The adherents of the temporal 
power resent, indeed, what they consider the spoliation of the 
Pope’s property in the same way in which some Irishmen 
resent the disestablishment of their Church: they regard it 
as robbery and injustice, but they do not (in our experience) 
venture to assert that the measure has done spiritual injury 
to the Church. They may regret the religious toleration of 
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the present Government, and they may regret, as we do, the 
irreligious bias which has too often been shown by the Italian 
Parliament ; but even if Rome were still in the hands of the 
Pope, the great majority of Italians would be subjects of an 
equally secular Government. Among the younger and more 
enlightened clergy there is a large and growing section which 
would endorse the words of one of them: ‘ The Temporal 
Power is impossible—thank God, it is impossible.’ 

Yet indirectly the strain between the King and the Pope 
is injurious to religion. It enables irreligion to pose as 
patriotism. It restricts a few of the most religious and 
conscientious men from taking part in politics, though Messrs. 
King and Okey show reasons for doubting whether many 
persons are kept from the poll by the Pope’s command in 
1895, that Catholics should be mé eletti né elettori. At least, 
it hinders the formation of a Catholic party in defence of 
Christian institutions, The Papal party has itself to thank 
for the present agitation in favour of divorce, which a Liberal 
Government encourages, not because it is desired by the 
country, but because it would take the wind out of the sails 
of the Socialists, and at the same time be a blow struck at 
the Clericals. It is vain to complain of Parliament as god- 
less when God-fearing men are forbidden to enter it. And 
perhaps the worst effect of the quarrel is that, in the heat of 
political controversy, men are more inclined to call their 
opponents irreligious than to see the dangers which threaten 
religion among themselves. 

The spoliation by the Government of monastic property, 
however unjust, and however impolitic—for it has resulted in 
throwing out of cultivation much land which could only yield 
a profit under the diligent culture of monks—has probably 
had little effect on the religious condition of the country. 
Most of the Orders which were active in the teaching of 
religion have managed to retain or to regain their property ; 
and have avoided future robbery by vesting their possessions 
in the Prior—a device which, when it was invented by 
Rosmini for the Congregation of Charity, was censured as 
inconsistent with the vow of poverty. Indirectly, the conver. 
sion of convents into barracks may have shaken the faith of a 
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race which is more impressed by the public confession of 
Catholicism than by any more spiritual proof. The temporal 
injury to the poor has been immense. The Religious Orders 
were profuse, if not always prudent, in their alms-giving, 
Now they give little, their resources being absorbed in the 
task of re-establishing their houses. There is no legal pro- 
vision for the relief of the poor. The labouring classes show 
a noble readiness to support their helpless relations which 
deserves our reverent surprise, when we consider that an agri- 
cultural labourer seldom earns more than nine francs a week, 
and generally much less. There are many old, and some new, 
charities ; but the tendency is to detach them from religion. 
The admirable Society of S. Vincent de Paul makes use of 
the services of laymen and ladies in the careful and wide dis- 
tribution of relief, with the aim of making bodily aid a mini- 
strant to spiritual influence. Kind-hearted persons with little 
religious belief, so long as they are not openly separated from 
the Church, take part in this charitable work ; and we know 
of a gentleman of this sort saying to a poor person that it was 
his duty to urge her to go to church, but that for his own 
part he never went there. We do not suppose that such 
cases are common, but it is clear that there is a prospect of 
alms being less associated with religion than in the old days, 
when soup at the convent door was joined with service in the 
convent church. Ifthere is loss to religion in this, the gain is 
probably greater. Complaints are often made that foreign 
societies make use of medical aid and gifts of food to detach 
people from the Church. On this topic we have no trust- 
worthy evidence. 

One evil result of the strained relations between Church 
and State deserves to be mentioned. The law of the land 
requires in all cases civil marriage before the szndaco or 
mayor, and does not recognize any other form of marriage, 
though it freely allows the addition of any religious ceremony 
which may be desired. But in many cases the clergy are in 
the habit of celebrating marriages in church without any 
guarantee that the parties have complied, or even intend to 
comply, with the requirements of the State. The result is 
that many religious marriages are merely veiled seductions, 
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49 
for there is no power to prevent a man from casting off a 
wife whom he has married in thismanner. In some dioceses 
the bishop has taken the laudable course of forbidding his 
clergy to marry persons who cannot bring proof that they 
are already married before the sindaco ; but in other dioceses, 
especially in the former Papal States, the bad custom con- 
tinues, and it is difficult to see how it can be stopped until 
the Pope prohibits it, or until the State recognizes the priest 
(as in England) as a sufficient witness of marriage, or else 
imposes penalties on any priest who celebrates marriages 
without acertificate that civil marriage has been performed. 
To the last course, which seems the simplest and the most 
accordant with the national love of uniformity, there is a 
hostility which we find it hard to understand. Marriage is 
clearly a matter in which the State as well as the Church 
has an interest; and it seems a petty enmity to the civil 
authority which sets the Church in opposition to it. 

A similar pettiness is found to do injury to religion in 
another matter. When the erection of a new church is re- 
quired, an application to the civil authorities generally pro- 
cures a site. The church of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome 
stood a few years ago in the midst of fields, with a very small 
population. It is now surrounded by crowded streets, but 
no new church has been provided, because the ecclesiastical 
authorities will not apply to the State for a site. It would 
be difficult to find such another case outside Rome. In 
northern Italy Church and State act in fair concord, only 
hindered by diplomatic obstacles. 

It is certain that the great majority of the Italian people 
still professes and practises the Catholic religion. There is, 
except in the large towns, little open repudiation of it. The 
Socialists, to whom their comparatively close organization 
gives an importance which is hardly warranted by their 
numbers, and the freemasons, who, having received a bad 
name, are prepared to deserve hanging for it, but hardly any 
other section of the population, are anti-Christian. These 
often show their ‘liberality’ by rioting in church or at 
processions. One instance may be quoted. The little Tuscan 
town of Fiesole resolved last year to mark the opening of the 
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century by erecting a cross on the highest hill. A day or 
two before the ceremony a small knot of unbelievers tried to 
persuade the szndaco that if the procession were allowed it 
would cause a riot. Failing to secure a prohibition, they set 
up a man of straw to claim the land upon which the cross 
was already erected. Again they failed, and the dedication 
took place amid a throng of almost all the people, who, if not 
very keenly interested, were at least friendly. Yet it must 
be admitted that ‘the professional classes and the great 
majority of university students are, and have been for many 
years, either indifferent or anti-clerical. So strong is the set 
of opinion among them, that Deputies who go to Mass at 
home, and send their children to the Catholic schools, dare 
not do so at Rome.’! It may be doubted whether, as a rule, 
these persons are so much anti-Christian as they are anti- 
clerical. Few of them, probably, are atheistic, but they 
usually profess a vague theism. A spectator of Italian affairs 
for many years assures us that he sees signs of a revived 
interest in religion in this class. Thirty years ago they 
seemed to allow all their interest to be absorbed by the new 
kingdom, as if it were enough to satisfy all their needs. 
Years of disappointment, and the experience of the need of 
something more to influence their children, have revived in 
them the sense of the necessity of religion. But whether 
they are tending to return to the Catholic religion, or whether 
they will stop short in some kind of deism, our friend could 
not decide, though his expectations were evidently in the 
latter direction. A priest of whom we asked the question 
whether there were many men who professed unbelief because 
of the conscious inconsistency between a vicious life and the 
profession of Christianity, gave us a terrible answer: ‘ No, 
he said ; ‘ they do not see any inconsistency.’ 

But, with all allowance for a considerable minority who 
have rejected Christianity, there can be no doubt that by far 
the greater part of the Italian people profess and practise the 
Catholic religion. The churches are numerous, and generally 
well attended. At certain seasons there are crowds waiting 
sound the confessionals, and sometimes communicants flock 


1 Italy To-day, p. 30. 
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to the altar. In one little town with which we are familiar 
there are, out of a population of 5,000, 3,000 communicants 
at Easter. And these are drawn from all classes, though 
probably the rich and the poor predominate over the middle 
class. No doubt the population of the town in question is 
mostly agricultural, but then the same may be said of Italy 
as a whole, and we have no reason for thinking that our 
instance is exceptional. Among the rural population there 
is neither the hostility to religion which is said to exist in 
France nor that dull indifference which we mourn among 
ourselves. And we must remember that while the religious 
people of England are divided among a score of rival sects, 
in Italy there is in the rural districts practically no Dissent. 
The small bodies of Protestants are to be found almost 
exclusively in the larger towns. 

There is something beautiful and touching in the unani- 
mity of an Italian village in matters of religion. The English 
visitor may be moved to a righteous envy when he observes 
the whole population flocking together to the house of God, 
and compares with this pleasant scene some village at home, 
where a great part of the population spends the Sunday 
morning in bed, and the rest of the day in the public-house 
or at the street-corner ; where those who worship worship in 
hostile church and chapel ; where most of those who worship 
in church think they have fulfilled the obligation of Sunday 
by listening to Mattins, and where only a tiny minority offer 
the Lord’s Service on the Lord’s day. We have certainly no 
right to pride ourselves on our Sunday worship ; and it will 
be in no arrogant spirit that we allow ourselves to notice 
some defects in the devotion of our Italian friends. Perhaps 
we shall be struck first by the indifference with which they 
attend the most solemn act of devotion—the careless manner 
in which most of the people stand at Mass without a sign of 
interest except at the moment when the bell announces the 
consecration. Then for an instant they kneel, but imme- 
diately rise, and resume their gazing or perhaps their gossip. 
We can hardly see without disgust the careless way in which 
many treat the sacred place, though. it would be unjust to 
regard as intentionally irreverent the habit of spitting in 
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church, which is but the dirty custom of the people in other 
places. The clergy themselves do not set an example of 
reverence, We are acquainted with a canon who regards his 
chapel as a fitting place for bottling his wine ; and we knew 
a devout layman who used his private chapel as a breakfast- 
room. It is fair to say that many of the clergy are trying to 
promote more reverence for the house of God. An inscrip- 
tion in a church at Nettuno, near Rome, urges the people 
‘ for the honour of God not to spit in the church, and not to 
bring into it either children or dogs,’ And on the cover of 
a popular edition of St. Matthew’s Gospel is printed, as if it 
were the most prominent duty of Christians, an entreaty not 
to spit in the house of God. We fear the exhortation has 
not had much effect. 

We shall notice that very few of the congregation bring 
with them a book to church; and if we borrow a manual 
from one of those who are thus provided, we shall find that 
it hardly ever contains a translation of the Service which is 
being said at the altar. The use of such translations is very 
common in France and Germany, and by the use of them 
the people gain some familiarity with the solemn prayers 
which have been handed down from early ages, and with so 
much of the Scriptures as is selected for the Epistles and 
Gospels. And in a good many French churches the congre- 
gation are so far acquainted with the Latin of the Missal 
that they can take part in the singing of the Gloria and the 
Creed. In Italy it has never been our fortune to come across 
anything of the sort. The people do not follow the words 
which are spoken at the altar, but read prayers to be said ‘at 
the Gospel’ or ‘at the Creed ’—words which usually are senti- 
mental invocations of the Blessed Virgin in terms of sickly 
devotion. In one Dominican church in Florence it used to 
be the custom to distribute to the congregation papers with 
the Gospel for the day, but we fear this good practice has 
been dropped. It is no wonder, therefore, if the congregation 
at Mass, and especially at High Mass, is listless and uninter- 
ested. There is seldom a sermon at that service, and the 
music is generally atrocious, 

The impression, then, which the visitor carries away from 
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High Mass is not very satisfactory. But let him attend a 
Mass in the early morning, or let him enter the church at 
some later hour when no service is being said, and he will 
modify his impression. He will be struck, not only by the 
number of people who are in church, but also by their evident 
devotion. An Englishman, who is disposed to be self-con- 
scious, finds it difficult to pray in an open church: he will 
seek his own room or some other secret place. But to the 
Italian the church is the natural place for prayer, and the 
presence of others will be no hindrance to him. If we may 
hazard an opinion where no positive judgment is possible, we 
think that Italians realize more than we do the privilege and 
the duty of prayer. They have not been trained to think of 
church as the place for hearing sermons. They are little 
perplexed by the doubts and difficulties regarding prayer 
which beset our more reflective temper. The way in which 
an Italian peasant will speak about prayer is |often very 
touching and childlike. When one member of a family is 
going to church the other members will often call after 
him to ask him to pray for them; and when an earthquake 
or a pestilence occurs the people flock to church to seek 
protection. 

Yet, to be candid, we must own that we cannot shake off 
the impression that prayer is often regarded as a charm 
rather than an intelligent devotion. It may be possible for 
very spiritual persons to repeat with real devotion the count- 
less Aves and Paternosters of the Rosary, but we can hardly 
believe that with ordinary people these can be other than a 
formality ; though we admit that the observance of a form is 
better than the rejection of form and spirit together. A ser- 
vant, simple and illiterate, was observed to make loud 
responses to the litanies which she and her fellow-servants 
recited in a private chapel; and we inquired of a superior 
servant how the woman had come to learn the words without 
being able to read. ‘Oh, she does not say any words,’ was 
the answer: ‘she only makes sounds like words.’ Perhaps 
they were words in God’s ears. What is a more painful fact 
is that, in all our experience, we have never found an Italian 
of the poorer class who was in the habit of praying to anyone 
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but the Madonna, or perhaps some local saints. Of prayer 
to our Blessed Lord we find very little: of prayer to the 
Eternal Father hardly a trace.' As the people are not fami- 
liar with the solemn prayers of the Missal and the Breviary, 
they are without instruction in that which the Church puts 
forth as the norm of prayer. And while every encouragement 
is given to the most ardent prayer to the Madonna, we have 
never been able to discover a case in which warning has 
been given that, however right it may be to invoke the Blessed 
Mother of God, there is need of jealous care lest such invoca- 
tions should supersede prayer to God Himself. To have the 
right of access to the Father is the great privilege of Christian 
people, and to exercise that right is their prime duty. But 
we do-not find that privilege explained or that duty enforced 
as we should desire ; and the damage to the spiritual life 
must be grave. We have noticed that in old phrases, such as 
* May God reward you,’ the most holy Name is invoked ; but 
that when a person uses his own terms to promise his prayers 
for a friend he always says, ‘I will ask the Madonna to grant 
you this blessing.’ French people regret the extreme devo- 
tion which is paid to the Blessed Virgin in Italy: ‘Ici c’est 
toujours la Madone.’ The distinctions of theologians between 
the devotion which may be paid to the Madonna and that 
which is due to God alone, and the theories by which the 
saints’ knowledge of our needs is distinguished from omni- 
science, are not likely to operate on the minds of ignorant 
worshippers ; and we are forced to fear that a good deal of 
devotion exists which is not far from polytheistic, and that no 
adequate warning is given against the danger. 

We have, therefore, great pleasure in reading in a leading 
Review ? some temperate words on the subject of devotions to 
the Madonna from the pen of Padre I. Genocchi, probably the 
most accomplished Scriptural scholar in Rome, and the head 
of an important house for the training of missionaries. Re- 


1 ‘Among us, and especially in the South, Christian thought is ever 
more and more detached from that which is the substance of our wor- 
ship, God and Jesus Christ, to engage with appetite in secondary devo- 
tions’ (R. Murri, Vita Cristiana, p. 66). 

* Rivista Bibliografica Italiana, October-November, 1901. 
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viewing Meffert’s work on S. Alfonso Liguori, he quotes, as 
‘worthy of literal citation,’ a passage which says that ‘among 
the many narratives in the Glories of Mary there are several 
against which we must protest in the interests of sane devo- 
tion, yet without incurring the charge of hypercriticism.’ 
Such tales are those which speak of persons who have died in 
mortal sin, yet have been called back to life and to the possi- 
bility of repentance by our Lady, because they have been her 
devotees ; and another narrative of a vision in which persons 
attempting to climb to heaven by a red ladder, over which 
our Lord presided, constantly fell, but when they tried to 
ascend by a white ladder, under the protection of our Lady, 
they easily succeeded. Genocchi’s words are certainly not 
too severe when he says, ‘ By such tales true Christian piety 
is placed in grave peril, and the door is opened to supersti- 
tion.’ Yet it required no little courage to publish even so 
mild a censure of a devotion which is immensely popular in 
Italy, and of a Doctor of the Church who is held in the highest 
honour. We long for more, and more strenuous, words to 
the same effect. 

The only effective eounterpoise to the excessive devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin seems to be the devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Weare bound to express our sense of the fidelity 
of the Roman Church with respect to the Holy Eucharist, 
which she has ever set forth as the central act of worship. 
She cannot be reproached, as we have too ample cause to 
reproach ourselves, for rare Eucharists, celebrated at unseemly 
altars by half-vested priests, and attended by scanty congre- 
gations. She has not to bear the shame of allowing her 
children to grow up in ignorant neglect of that which is yet 
declared to be ‘necessary to salvation.’ In almost every 
village of the Roman obedience the daily bell announces the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice, and every Sunday the 
people assemble with one consent to offer the service which 
our Lord ordained, and not to substitute for it a service of 
man’s invention. And the faithfulness of the Roman Church 
in this respect has been rewarded by her possession of a con- 
stant reminder of the service which Christians should offer 
to the Father in union with the Redeemer. We may go 2 
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step further. If we were writing a theological essay we 
should find questions to discuss as to the reservation of the 
Blessed Sacrament for the purpose of adoration. Yet we 
should own that a practice which is questionable in itself is 
used by our gracious God to counteract more evident evils. 
When wesee over the door of an Italian church the ensign of 
Host and Chalice which indicates that the Sacrament is ex- 
posed for constant veneration, and when we enter and join in 
the simple and earnest devotion of a large congregation, we 
cannot but rejoice that the hearts of the people are that day 
directed, not towards any of the saints, but towards the Lord 
Himself. We are perhaps hardly exaggerating if we say that 
devotion to our Lord is maintained in Italy chiefly by reve- 
rence to the Blessed Sacrament. 

We cannot deny that a certain element of superstition 
accompanies prayer in Italy. We have had experience of 
cases, and those not only in the more ignorant class, when 
the Madonna has been punished for neglecting to answer 
prayer, by the extinction of the lamp before her image, or by 
turning her picture with its face to the wall. Painful as these 
superstitions are, it is fair to remember that they would not 
exist if there were not a very deep conviction of the reality of 
prayer, and of the concern which the Person who is invoked 
takes in the suppliant. If a naughty child spites his mother, 
he confesses in a roundabout way that his mother takes an 
interest in what he does. In a similar way, the belief of the 
Italians in the nearness of God and of the saints is implied in 
the deliberate blasphemy which is a common vice. Whenan 
Englishman uses profane language, it is generally only from 
a desire for vehement expressions, without any clear expecta- 
tion that the Person whose name is abused will be offended 
by the insult. But the Italian peasant has no doubt that God 
or the Madonna will hear his words, whether they be in 
prayer or in blasphemy, and that insulting words will be 
painful to the neglectful saint as they are to the stingy man 
who is cursed by a beggar. Hence, the blasphemy of the 
Italian peasant is much more varied and inventive than that 
of the Northerner. He applies the filthiest terms of contempt 
to the saint who refuses to help him ; nor does he confine his 
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insults to the saints. Often prayer and curses are curiously 
mixed together, as when a man will call upon a saint for help, 
and, not receiving it, will turn to blasphemy, in each case 
assured that his words will be heard and felt. The Italian 
clergy are right, therefore, in regarding blasphemy as one of 
the gravest sins. Visitors to Florence do well to attend a 
very interesting service in the cathedral on the second Sunday 
after Epiphany, which commemorates the foundation of the 
Guild of the Misericordia by a porter, who persuaded his 
fellows to lay a fine upon themselves for profane language, 
and to expend the money upon the sick. The members of 
the guild and others pledge themselves in the presence of 
the archbishop to abstain from curses during the year. 

The Italians are great lovers of oratory, and a sermon 
seldom fails to attract a congregation, the rather, perhaps, 
because it is not a regular part of Divine Service. The 
ordinary sermon of a parish priest is often admirable—a 
simple inculcation in plain and affectionate language, and 
with much of the grace which is characteristic of the nation, 
of some homely duty. We are less impressed by the more 
formal discourses preached at such seasons as Lent by 
trained orators, usually monks or friars. These seem to us 
often artificial in manner, and very deficient in matter. But 
before we criticize Italian preachers we do well to remember 
faults at home, and to consider how many English sermons 
have neither instructive matter nor effective manner. We 
Should also bear in mind what it is the Italian preacher aims 
at. The Church in Italy does not encourage her people to 
think, but rather to accept what is laid before them, and to 
practise like obedient children what is enjoined on them. 
Nor is the temperament of the people inclined to serious 
reflection. A political speech, or a lecture on literature, is 
much less argumentative and much more rhetorical than in 
England. A priest who should lead his congregation to 
think out, say, the doctrine of the Real Presence, showing 
its relation to certain texts or to certain other dogmas, would 
probably fail to interest an Italian audience, and would seem 
to be encouraging doubts rather than guiding faith. The 
appeal to Holy Scripture would have no weight with people 
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who never read the Bible. An attractive, and perhaps a 
profitable, sermon on the subject would consist of a vehe- 
ment assertion of the doctrine of the Church, a sarcastic 
and not very discerning denunciation of the errors of Pro- 
testants and freemasons, a fervid appeal to the emotions 
which the truth should evoke, and a vivid picture of the 
damnation of those who neglect their Sunday Mass. No 
one, perhaps, would leave the church with a fuller knowledge 
of the Blessed Sacrament than that which he brought with 
him, but many might be led to a more worthy estimate 
and use of it. 

Yet there is in Italy a great and increasing need of definite 
religious instruction. The country is awaking from the 
habit of passive acquiescence in what is dictated by authority, 
and authority is itself failing to make its voice heard among 
a large part of the population. In this country, as in Eng- 
land, the question of religious education is among the most 
pressing. Until a few years ago, it was assumed that the 
children attending the free schools in every commune would 
receive instruction in the Catechism. At the present moment 
the presumption is the other way: children receive religious 
teaching only if their parents desire it. In some places, such 
as Bergamo, this desire is practically universal ; in others, 
such as Milan, the Socialists have succeeded in banishing from 
the schools even the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, though 
we are glad to learn that the Jews are co-operating with the 
Catholics in demanding some sort of religious teaching. 
Between these two extremes there is a wide diversity of prac- 
tice on the subject. On the whole we gather that in the 
majority of communal schools there is a certain amount of 
religious instruction, but that in many places it does not go 
beyond the recitation of a prayer, and perhaps a slight amount 
of teaching of Gospel history from a manual. In the Govern- 
ment schools of a higher grade, the Ginnasio and the Liceo, 
there is no religious teaching at all, so that it is possible for 
a lad to be trained for one of the learned professions without 
ever learning a word of the Christian faith. To a considerable 
extent the lack is supplied by private schools, which may be 
established by any person who is fairly competent and who 
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has no moral unfitness ; and it is probable that the majority 
of the boys of the upper classes are trained in the excellent 
colleges of the Barnabites or of the Padri Scolopi (a colloquial 
form of Scuole Pie), or of some other religious Society which 
undertakes educational work. The Seminaries also educate 
a few boys besides those who ultimately proceed to Holy 
Orders. A great number of girls are educated by nuns, 
who generally give a sensible, if not a very intellectual, 
training. But with all these deductions, which are chiefly to 
be found in the large towns, a very great number of the 
children receive no, or only a formal, religious education. 
For this lamentable state of affairs the strained relations be- 
tween Church and State is mostly to blame, for the ‘ religious 
question’ as we know it in England hardly exists in Italy, 
where there are practically no Dissenters, and there are few 
parents who object to their children being taught the Cate- 
chism, though there are many who are too indifferent to 
demand it. It can hardly be expected that the State will 
support as trainers of children those who are too likely to 
teach them to be disloyal subjects ; and there is undoubtedly 
a disinclination to admit the clergy into the schools, though 
in some districts the priest is either the schoolmaster or comes 
to give the religious lesson. 

How, then, are the little ones to learn the Christian 
religion? To some extent they learn it from their parents, 
who are much more ready in Italy than in England to perform 
this duty, and from the traditional habits of their village ; but 
it stands to reason that in this way they will learn little 
more than the externals of religious duty—the Friday fast, 
the Sunday Mass, the way of making the sign of the cross. 
We are very far from disparaging such instruction as this, 
and we wish we could believe that English parents were as 
ready to give it. But a more methodical instruction is needed, 
especially in view of the fact that the elder generation is 
mostly illiterate, and even Italian children, with all their 
touching filial piety, are apt to think themselves more en- 
lightened than their elders. Some of the clergy are trying to 
meet the difficulty by holding Sunday Schools (Dottrina 
Cristiana), which, indeed, have been held with great success at 
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Milan ever since the time of S. Carlo Borromeo; but in 
other places the attempt seems hardly successful. The Sun- 
day School has to compete with the Sunday festivities, so 
that the children who are attracted are few; the boys 
seldom attend; and if the girls are more regular, it is 
because they have the chance of winning a dowry at the 
annual lottery ; the manuals issued by the bishops are often 
worthless ; the priest, unaided by lay teachers, has to deal 
at the same time with pupils of every age and degree ot 
intelligence, and he himself has little of the necessary art of 
the teacher. Perhaps more fruit is to be expected from the 
instruction which the priest gives his children before Con- 
firmation and First Communion; but the early age at which, 
those Sacraments are administered,'! however advantageous 
in some respects, confines the preparation for them to the 
elements of religion. 

Meanwhile, the need grows daily more pressing, as the 
Catholic tradition becomes less universal, and as the young 
people are confronted by those cheap objections to the faith 
which are always so much easier to urge than to refute. The 
Italians are not a reflective race, but they are quick and 
readily influenced by what seems to be logical argument, 
which as often gets its completeness from omission of incon- 
venient elements as from exhaustiveness and coherence. They 
are almost of the same blood with the race which esteems 
Voltaire a philosopher and Bossuet a theologian. A priest 
who is in charge of a large college for boys tells us that his 
pupils are hard to convince of the truth of Christian doctrine. 
It is easy, he says, to affect them with the excellence of 
Christian morality, especially in respect of those virtues which 
have the support of sentiment and popular opinion ; but at 
such doctrines as the Holy Trinity or the Incarnation they 
shrug their shoulders. ‘In England,’ he says, ‘ you have been 
trained for generations to think and inquire about religion ; 
here, in Italy, the people have been trained not to inquire, 
but to accept what was put before them by authority. When 


Children are usually confirmed at the age of seven, and receive their 
first Communion at the age of twelve. 
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no authority puts Christian truth before them, they will never 
seek it for themselves,’ 

We have noted with pain the prevalence in Italy of ignor- 
ance, the sure source of indifference. It is beyond our power 
to suggest a cure. 

Might not, however, a great deal be gained by a more 
intelligent use of the Sunday High Mass? A very great 
advance has been made in late years with respect to the 
closing of places of business on Sundays ; but the change has 
not been altogether in favour of religion, because the people 
who no longer spend Sunday in the shops, as vendors or pur- 
chasers, often use the time thus gained in pleasure, perhaps in 
the tavern. We have often imagined the way in which Sun- 
day morning might be spent without shocking religious 
prejudices, or demanding too much of people to whom 
Sunday has always been a day of recreation; and we are 
glad to find that many of our dreams are sanctioned by one 
of the most enlightened priests of the day, Padre G. Semeria, 
of Genoa.'! He remarks that no good custom is without its 
drawbacks, and the use of Latin in the service leads to listless- 
ness on the part of the congregation which hears without 
understanding. But why should not the people be taught to 
sing, if possible in the vulgar tongue, the principal parts of 
the service—the Gloria, the Credo, the Agnus Dei, the 
Sanctus? Why should High Mass on festivals be sung to 
florid and bad music, with trumpets and drums, and with no 
edification to anybody? Add to the Mass sung to simple 
music by the people themselves a plain and instructive ser- 
mon, and we have a service which must attract the people and 
help them to true devotion. But we know of no parish where 
the experiment has been tried. A dull conservatism and lack 
of initiative hinders progress of all sorts in Italy, and not 
least religious progress. ‘ What was good for our ancestors is 
good for us,’ people say, not seeing that their ancestors were 
the people who lost the advantages which the children now 
deplore, and that the new conditions of life require new 
methods in the presentation of truth. In the afternoon, P. 
Semeria suggests, the musicians who have been trained to 
1 See his letter in Murri’s Za Vita Cristiana, p. 81. 
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assist at Mass might use their skill to perform good secular 
music in the piazza. 

If the clergy are to teach the people they must be fit to 
teach. Their fitness must be both moral and intellectual. 
As to the moral character of the clergy, it is easy to gather 
random opinions, and very difficult to form a sound judgment. 
Messrs. King and Okey, who can hardly be charged with 
clerical prejudice, give on the whole a favourable account. 
The priest is often 
‘the peasant’s only friend, who does his business for him, helps him 
in time of sickness, and has that intimate social tie with him that he 
has in Ireland.’ 

‘In the Centre and the South the average priest is pious, kind, 
hard-working, often the friend and comforter of his flock ; but he is 
ignorant and superstitious, and dreads novelty in science and 
politics. . . . A considerable number of the younger priests, 
especially in the towns of the North, have a high conception of their 
work, They visit the poor, hunt up parents who do not send their 
children to school and Catechism, and busy themselves with various 
kinds of social activity,’ 


With this estimate our own acquaintance among the clergy, 
especially in Tuscany, is in agreement. On the other hand, 
there are many rumours of clerical immorality ; but it would 
be wrong to give too great credence to these in a country 
where backbiting is a very common fault. We cannot speak 
with equal assurance of the South. An eminent Roman priest 
lent us a pamphlet by a German Pastor in Naples,’ which 
gives a horrible account of clerical immorality. We returned 
the pamphlet to him with the remark that it was the work of 
anenemy. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘ but of an enemy who speaks 
the truth. The worst statement in this book is the assertion 
that people are not shocked by clerical immorality, but regard 
it as natural and inevitable. Even in the North, when a 
scandal occurs, the remark is often made : ‘ But what can you 
expect? The priest is only a man.’ It is to be feared that 
the standard of sexual morality is not high. The book-shops 
1 Italy To-day, p. 31. 


2 Tbid. p. 54. ' 
* Der Kilerus Italiens, by Teodor Trede, Leipzig, 1900. 
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are full of translations of lewd French novels, and many of 
the most popular Italian novelists surpass their French 
masters. In Rome itself the character of the clergy stands 
low. The dignified clergy are often ambitious and worldly, 
to say the least ; and they treat the dasso clero as beasts, from 
whom no better than a beast’s conduct should be expected. 
An Anglican friend tells us that a prelate lamented to him 
that a certain cardinal was not elected at the last conclave. 
But, our friend replied, he is a man of conspicuous immorality. 
‘No doubt,’ was the answer ; ‘ but you Anglicans seem to think 
there is no virtue but chastity. The cardinal has not that, 
but he is an honest man.’ It is common to hear people speak 
as if they would welcome a relaxation of the rule of clerical 
celibacy ; but a distinguished priest assures us that if clerical 
marriage were permitted it would be regarded with horror as 
infringing the tradition of many generations. ‘They would 
prefer a vicious to a married priest.’ He thinks it would 
cause innumerable heart-burnings among the possible brides 
of the parroco; and as most of the clergy come from the 
poorer classes, and would take wives from that class, and the 
women have not the advantage of seminary training, they 
would retain all the defects of the peasant woman. More- 
over, a relaxation of the rule as to clerical marriage would 
accentuate the difficulty of the poverty of the clergy, which is 
already great. The stipends of the clergy vary widely. The 
Government, from a fund accumulated from the sale of 
monastic property, makes up the minimum stipend to 900 
lire-—less than 367. A single man can manage to live on this 
income, together with a small sum which he receives from 
fees ; but even among the abstemious people of Italy it would 
be impossible to bring up a family on it, except in the very 
poorest way. It would seem, then, that clerical marriage, 
though we may agree with Pius II. that if there were good 
reasons for imposing clerical celibacy, there are better for 
abolishing it, is outside the limits of practical reform. 
Though we are glad to think that the Italian clergy as a 
rule are not open to the charge of profligacy, we fear that they 
may be justly charged with sloth. The average priest, when 
he has said his Mass, has little else to occupy his day. If 
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he has a piece of land to cultivate, it is well. If not, he 
seldom visits his people in a spiritual way, except to take 
them the sacraments in sickness. If he were to make a habit 
of parochial visitation he would be asked (so one of them 
tells us) what he came to get. At certain seasons he will be 
occupied some time in the confessional, but it may be feared 
that the Sacrament of Penance is generally administered in 
a hasty and formal manner, a great number of the people flock- 
ing to make their confessions in the early morning im- 
mediately before Communion, when time is lacking for a 
real searching of conscience and for appropriate counsels. 
He seldom has sermons to prepare. He has not the habit of 
reading, nor can he afford books. Too often he wastes his 
time in idleness—which Italians are able to pursue so indus- 
triously—in gossip, and frequently in greedy eating. Happily, 
drunkenness is a rare vice in the country. He has none of 
those clubs and secular occupations which in England, if 
they often draw away the clergy from spiritual work, yet 
provide a kindly serving of tables to those who are not dis- 
posed to higher work. It says much for the natural goodness 
of Italians that so little actual mischief is found to fill up the 
blank of so idle a life. Of course there are many exceptions 
to the idleness which we have described: many priests who 
spend much time in prayer, many who spend it in friendly 
intercourse with their parishioners, and some who are regarded 
as true fathers of their flocks. It may be well to mention 
that we have never come across an authenticated case of the 
misuse of the confessional for the service of vice. 

Where instances exist of immoral priests, we fear that 
that they are regarded with a sort of good-natured allowance, 
and that the bishops, who are quick to put down heresy or 
indifference about the Temporal Power, are slow to remove 
scandalous priests. To some extent their reluctance is 
caused by a circumstance which is common to Italy and to 
England—the difficulty of removing a beneficed clergyman. 
In France the clergy receive their stipends through the 
bishops, who can stop them by a stroke of the pen. In Italy 
the benefice is a freehold, and the spiritual sentence of de- 
privation is not necessarily, though it is usually, followed by 
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the withdrawal of the income. The tension between Church 
and State makes the bishops reluctant to take steps which 
may involve an appeal to the secular courts and publicity of 
which the irreligious press is sure to take advantage. Some- 
thing must also be allowed for the national indisposition to 
expel unworthy persons, as if justice were unkindness, 
which renders all the public services inefficient. We are ac- 
quainted with the case of a bishop, convicted of immorality 
which involved a large illegitimate family, whose punishment 
was a term of suspension from his office, and whom we have 
heard preaching a glowing sermon while his neighbours were 
by no means satisfied of his repentance. It is right to say 
that in many dioceses there has been of late years a very 
conspicuous improvement in the character of the clergy. 

A priest will seldom teach his people to avoid sins which 
he himself practises. It is to be feared that many Italian 
confessors ignore such sins as untruthfulness ; and we are in- 
formed on good authority that in the South vicious priests do 
not refuse absolution to persons of like character. 

So far the writer has tried to give his own impressions of the 
state of religion in Italy—the impressions of one who, with a 
true love for the Catholic Church in every land, wishes to keep 
his eyes open to the defects which may be seen and perhaps 
amended. It is now time to call as witnesses several writers, 
Roman Catholics themselves, but men who are too honest to 
dissemble. And the first writer whom we will summon is Don 
Romolo Murri. 

Murri is an eager young priest, perhaps forty years old, 
full of intelligence and not without self-assurance. If he 
were an Englishman, we should not hesitate to assign him to 
Oxford. We have met his like in the keen minds which 
often dominate a Junior Clerical Society. His books, like 
his conversation, are full of vivacious intelligence. We 
should look to him for lucid observation rather than for sober 
judgment. We may add that he has exceptional means of 
information, being secretary to a distinguished Cardinal. His 
books were first published in a periodical under a fictitious 
name, but in collecting the essays he has had the courage to 
append his own name. . 
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He begins his examination of ‘Christian Life at the end 
of the Nineteenth Century’ with a vigorous denunciation of 
it. It is a life of hurry, not of reflection: 


‘moved by its own impulses towards a civilization which ever grows 
less and less Christian. Literature, art, customs are alike pagan, 
even if people are still willing to spend twenty minutes of a Sunday 
morning at Mass. What there is of Christian literature is a tale or 
two for “ Catholic girls” ; what there is of Christian art is the gaudy 
chromolithograph. The middle classes are absorbed in the race for 
wealth and pleasure. The sanctity of marriage is disregarded ; sin 
brings misery, and misery brings suicide’ (pp. 1-6). ‘The labour- 
ing class, wretched and oppressed, seeks relief in atheistic Socialism, 
or in some subversive readjustment of property ’ (pp. 135, 147). 


What are the causes of this degeneracy? Murri adduces 
the diminished influence of the clergy. He looks backward 
to an ideal time when Rome, the seat of religion, was ‘the 
pivot and the source of an entire civilization’ (p. 18). For 
ourselves, we turn in vain the pages of Church History in 
search of this golden age. We see, indeed, Catholic Italy 
teeming with energy in art and politics, but Rome seems to 
us to have degraded art and hampered freedom in politics, 
until the time when ‘a new paganism was installed under 
the shadow of the Vatican.’ It is of ill omen when Murti 
chooses for the movement which he advocates the title of 


‘nuova politica guelfa’ (p. 19). He blames such philosophers as | 


Rosmini and Gioberti for attempting to accommodate Cath- 
olicism to modern tendencies (p. 179); these must be left to 
mature where they have for the most part sprung up, outside 
the Catholic atmosphere. Meanwhile the Church must wait 
with patience, enlarging its radius of activity . . . until in 
due time it can ‘ assimilate whatever is good in modern cul- 
ture, and proceed to raise civilization to higher ascents.’ 

In a sense we can accept his argument. The Church, 
possessing the Gospel of Jesus Christ, is potentially in pos- 
session of all truth. But the Church is not the only region 
in which the Spirit of truth operates. He has His witness in 
heathen philosophy and in social discoveries outside the 
Church. Even if she had kept herself clean from secular 
vices she might have learned from secular wisdom. 
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For the evils which he deplores, perhaps in terms of 
exaggeration, Murri proposes two remedies. The first of 
these, which he urges in another work, which we shall shortly 

“notice, is the better education of the clergy ; the other is the 
movement which bears the name of the Democrazia Cristiana. 
Of this we are unable to form a favourable opinion. In part 
it starts from a genuine sympathy with the poor, and a de- 
sire to provide them with a safer guide than the loud-voiced 
irreligious Socialism which promises better conditions to the 
labouring classes if only they will cast off God and master. 
With its assertion that the Gospel teaches truths which concern 
social duty, and that Christians should aim at the solution of 
social problems on Christian principles, we are in entire 
sympathy. And if its supporters establish Catholic labour- 
unions, banks, building-societies as expressions of such prin- 
ciples, we have nothing but praise, even if there be in these 
institutions little to promote directly the religious life of the 
proletariate. Only, we fear that the political rather than the 
religious element has been allowed to stand foremost. We 
have been rather diligent students of the Florentine organ of 
the movement, the Bandiera del Popolo, and we have found 
it full of sarcastic denunciation of opponents, with hardly a 
word to teach its readers to be humble and God-fearing. 
True to the adoption of the title of Guelf, it is full of un- 
charitableness towards those whom it ranks as the new Ghi- 
bellines—Socialists, Monarchists, capitalists. It does not 
seem to allow that capital is not deadly sin, and that a man 
may be a member of the dourgeotsie without being quite callous 
to the sufferings of the poor or quite indifferent to the re- 
sponsibility of wealth. At any rate, the formation of a politi- 
cal party which may enlist the working-class on the side of 
the Pope against the capitalist, the Socialist, and the present 
monarchy does not earn our sympathy as a religious move- 
ment ; nor can we affect to regret that it has lately met with 
censure if not repression on the part of the Vatican. What 
may have been the actual cause of this rejection by the Papal 
party of a movement which purported to draw the working- 
class round the Holy See we cannot say. Perhaps it was a 
feeling that, after all, the middle-class deserve something 
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better than repudiation ; perhaps, as often happens, a demo- 
cratic movement was seen to be growing out of the direction 
of the founders of it. 

The other remedy which Murri proposes for the irreligion 
of the times is an improvement in clerical education, to which 
subject he devotes his book La Cultura del Clero. Here 
again we come upon a certain lack of balance and sanity 
which mars his works. That an ignorant clergy will have 
little influence on a people which numbers many distinguished 
men of science is very sure; and if his ignorance arises from 
indolence, the priest will not deserve influence even among 
the simple people who, needing no refinements of theological 
knowledge, are yet conscious when a man is in earnest in 
doing. the work which is laid upon him. We heartily echo 
his wish that as many as possible of the younger clergy 
should complete their training outside the Seminary ; and 
very possibly the course which he commends of Seminary 
first and secular University afterwards has some advantages 
over our English method of University first and then Theo- 
logical College. But, considering that the greater part of the 
Italian clergy is drawn from a class which can afford little 
for education, it is hardly likely that sufficient men will afford 
this elaborate course to affect the mass of the people. Yet 
his proposal might wipe away from the Italian clergy the 
reproach of a case such as has recently come to our know- 
ledge, when a lady, attracted to one of the forms of Spiritism 
which are peculiarly common in Italy, could not find in the 
large city in which she lives a single priest who was learned 
enough to give her guidance in the matter. What we par- 
ticularly regret in Murri’s proposals is that he contemplates a 
wider study of theology, not for the purpose of unfolding 
more of the meaning of the Creed, but for the better refuta- 
tion of error ; and, still more, that he regards the improved 
education of the clergy as a means towards the formation of 
a clerical party, influential in matters of politics and social 
affairs. 

We turn to a no less candid and a more balanced writer, 
Dr. Salvatore Minocchi. He is one of the leaders of a school 
of Orientalists whose reputation is known beyond Italy, 
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Together with a group of friends, he publishes an excellent 
Review of history and criticism, the Studi Religiosi ; to the 
first number of which Minocchi contributed a grave and 
impressive paper on Git Studi religiosi in Italia. Wis views 
were severely criticised by the Jesuit organ, the Civilta 
Cattolica: and in the second number of his Review Minocchi 
answers his reviewer. He admits with pain that in Italy, and 
to some extent in France, theology has not progressed, as in 
Germany and England, in proportion to the general advance 
of learning. The stagnation he ascribes to the lack in the 
former countries of what he calls the ‘Christian conscience.’ 
The nineteenth century was an era of new birth for the 
human race ; many good things sprang up, and some bad ; 
but the Italian clergy, as a whole, has met the new movements 
with dull and unsympathetic resistance. It was not so in the 
early ages, when the Church met the Platonic philosophy 
and made it serve Christian truth ; nor was it the case when 

the Schoolmen adopted and sanctified the philosophy of 
Aristotle. Why should not the Church in our age act in the 

same way towards the spirit of criticism? To meet modern 

criticism with the weapons of medieval scholasticism is to 

court defeat. But Minocchi looks to something nobler than 

the borrowing from the modern spirit of arms for its defeat. 
Truth has to be elucidated as well as defended; and 

Christian theology has something to learn from Plato and 
Aristotle. Theology has been continually enriched by its 
development ; why should it abandon now the search for 
fresh treasures ? 

The proposal is noble and wide. It can hardly be said 
that the Studi Religiosi fulfils it. It contains learned and 
admirable essays on such topics as the conversion of Russia, 
on the history of the criticism of the Gospels, on the legend 
of St. Francis, and it offers an excellent and appreciative 
account of theological literature in foreign countries ; but of 
theology it says nothing. The reason, no doubt, is to be 
found, in the words of a valued friend, not a contributor to the 
Review, but one who is engaged in the training of a large 
number of young men: ‘ Our young clergy, imbued with the 
modern spirit, avoid theology to devote themselves to ques- 
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tions of historical! criticism. Over theology the Holy Office 
keeps jealous watch ; and it is easily understood that priests 
would rather not have to deal with that.’ 

An immense injury has been done to theology by the 
suppression in the Universities of theological chairs. This 
step, far from liberalizing the study of theology, has cast it 
almost entirely into the hands of the Jesuits and the party of 
the Schoolmen, who aim at nothing more than the resetting 
again and again of foregone conclusions, regarding specula- 
tive theology as next of kin to heresy: so that the realm of 
the Queen of Sciences gains no enlargement from the con- 
quests of thought. In this case logic has overreached itself: 
it has so rigidly fenced about the truth with endless definitions 
that it would be perilous for the reason to attempt to move, 
lest it should overstep the barriers. The truth is put ina 
vivid way if we remember that the shelves of recent Italian 
theology contain not a single work which ranks with the 
works of Moberly and Strong,’ or with the commentaries of 
Lightfoot and Westcott. The one subject on which Italy 
works side by side with England and Germany is Biblical 
criticism. We do not disparage the importance of this study. 
On the contrary, we are convinced that any genuine search 
after truth enlarges and purifies the mind and makes it 
receptive of truth in other departments. We do not think it 
possible that men who inquire honestly into the structure ot 
the Old Testament can abstain from an advance to inquire 
into the history and authority of scholastic theology ; and we 
are willing to wait till each study finds its turn. At present 
the field of Biblical criticism is fairly free from interference. 
Opinions differ as to the probable effect on such studies ot 
the Commission recently appointed by the Pope. Italian 
scholars usually regard the Commission with hope; it is 


1 This statement ought to be modified in view of a work which has 
appeared since these pages were written—Dogma, Gerarchia e Culto 
nella Chiesa Primitiva, by P. Giovanni Semeria, Barnabite (Roma, 
Pustet, 1902). It would be impossible to review in this place a long 
work which is full of learning and insight, but which naturally contains 
much which we cannot accept. We may, at least, give ourselves the 
pleasure of greeting a work which we regard as full of promise for 
Italian theology. 
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much, they think, that Leo recognizes the importance of the 
subject, much also that it meets with respectful consideration, 
and not with a summary condemnation. And because they 
are convinced that Rome has a special Divine guidance they 
cannot anticipate conflict between the Pope and the results 
of real science. For our own part, we cannot pretend to have 
this conviction, nor are we able to conceive what useful 
guidance can be given by a commission in a work which 
must be carried on by individual scholars ; but we thankfully 
remember that our task is to describe the present and not to 
anticipate the future. 

The present Archbishop of Florence has revived the 
ancient faculty of theology in his Seminary, and nothing 
could be better than the speech of the Superior, promising a 
training in science, in historical research, and in speculative 
investigation. The project was warmly welcomed in the 
Studi Religiost (November 1901), as coinciding with its own 
proposals, except that there is no provision for a chair of 
Hebrew. We are not able to say how far the institution is 
keeping its promise, or whether it is being copied in other 
dioceses. A scheme has been proposed for the establishment 
by the Government of a theological faculty ; but as there is 
no guaranteee that the teachers will be Catholic, and there is 
some suspicion that the real aim is the training of Liberal 
priests for those dioceses in which the appointment of the 
bishop is in the hands of the king, we can hardly be surprised 
that the Pope refuses ordination to candidates who may have 
passed under such influences. 

It is hard to see how any real revival of theology is 
possible so long as it is regarded almost as heresy to depart 
from the methods of the Schoolmen. A clever young student 
ventured to criticize a statement of St. Thomas, giving reasons 
for his opinion. He was promptly silenced by the statement 
that what St. Thomas said must be true, and ought not to be 
disputed. 

As to the lack of learning among the Italian clergy, we 
may refer to a pamphlet by a Swiss Pastor in Florence,' 


1 The Liberal Movement in Italy, by the Rev. Tony André (London : 
B. and F. Unitarian Association, 1901). 
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though we differ from his standard, which is that of one who 
identifies progress with rejection of dogma. M. André shares 
our respect for some of the writers whom we have mentioned. 
To their names he adds as a philosophical Catholic Signore 
Raffaello Mariano, who stands almost alone in Italy as a 
Christian Hegelian. We regret that we have no acquaintance 
with him or his works. Had it not been for M. André’s 
reminder we should have failed to remember the superficial 
but not uninteresting essays of Gaetano Negri,! which throw 
some light on the religious and theological condition of the 
country of which he is a senator. 

One cheering fact is the impulse which is now given to 
the reading of Holy Scripture. To the majority of Italians 
the Bible is an unknown book. The versions which are most 
widely circulated are those by Diodati, which is discoun- 
tenanced as the work of a Protestant, and by Martini, whose 
style, though he was a Florentine, is said to be repulsive at 
least to Tuscans, The translation of the Gospels by Padre 
Curci, a Jesuit, was at one time popular; but after being 
placed on the Index it fell out of use. A very scholarly 
version of the Gospels has been published by Dr. Salvatore 
Minocchi.? It is based on the Vulgate, but in many places 
the text is corrected from the Greek. There is a good intro- 
duction, with an apparatus criticus, and six excellent maps 
and plans are appended. This work has a good sale; but its 
price puts it out of the reach of most people in this poor 
country. A good popular version of St. Matthew is sold for 
a few pence by a Neapolitan priest, Don Ignazio Lazzari, 
with the full approval of his archbishop, and has reached its 
ninth thousand ; and there are other cheap translations which 
have not come under our notice. At the present moment 
the Societa S. Girolamo, in Rome, is preparing to issue 
100,000 copies of an excellent version of the Gospels and the 
Acts, with a table of the Liturgical Scriptures, at the remark- 
ably cheap price of twopence unbound and fourpence in 
cloth. It is a happy sign of interest in the diffusion of the 


1 Segni det Tempi, Rumori Mondani, and Meditazioni Vagabonde. 
2 Jl N. T. tradotto e annotato da S. Minocchi (Florence and Rome, 
1900). 
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Bible that it has been possible to procure means for the sale 
of this volume so much under cost price. It is much to be 
desired that English visitors who wish to distribute copies 
of the Holy Scriptures would use one of the authorized 
versions and not a Protestant translation, which cannot be 
read without disobedience to ecclesiastical authority. 








We have left ourselves little space to speak of the state 
of religion outside the Italian Church ; nor are we able to give 
much information on this subject. The movement associated 
with Count Campello has suffered from charges (true or false, 
we cannot say) against the reformer’s character, but much 
more from his incompetence. A weak man, he has accepted 
the services of unsatisfactory priests, and has not had the 
courage or the discernment to control them. Some of his 
friends think that, now ill health has removed him from the 
direction, the movement may have a larger success. A 
similar movement headed by Don Miraglia, a very popular 
priest at Piacenza, seems to have died down: partly because 
he sought consecration at the hands of a stray bishop of 
questionable character, and partly because, having been cast 
in a suit for libel trumped up by his enemies, and aided by 
the Government—which at the time was bidding for clerical 
support—he has been obliged to quit the country. A large 
number of Italian priests apply to some of the English 
chaplains for admission to the Anglican Church ; but many 
of them are men of doubtful character, and prudence as well 
as right principle justifies the Bishop of Gibraltar in disallow- 
ing proselytism on the part of the clergy under his charge. 
It is quite possible to have a sympathetic respect for those 
German priests who, in order to keep their consciences clear 
from feigned obedience to the dogma of Papal Infallibility, 
formed themselves into the Old Catholic Communion, and at 
the same time to rejoice that Italian priests do not feel 

themselves called to take a similar course. Italians are not, 
like Germans, reflective: they are not oppressed by the con- 
sideration that the Vatican Decree contradicts the testimony 
of Church History. They are inclined to exalt the develop- 
ment of doctrine so as to undervalue the importance of 
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tradition. For instance, one of the most learned monks 
owned to us that it is impossible to prove the Papal claims 
from the Gospel: they are the result of development, which 
has made the Pope what he is, and perhaps in another 
hundred years may unmake him. They do not worry, then, 
about the abstract question of reconciling the Vatican with 
the Fathers; and they seem no more oppressed by the fear 
of what an infallible Pope may possibly do than Englishmen 
are by the dictum that ‘the King can do no wrong.’ It must 
be remembered that the Vatican Council itself gives no test 
to decide when the Pope is speaking ex cathedra, It is not 
the possible censure of the infallible Pope which harasses 
thoughtful Italians, but the very probable and vexatious 
interference of Roman Congregations, which, though not 
claiming inerrancy, treat disobedience to themselves as eccle- 
siastical mutiny. For instance, it is not likely that the Pope 
will declare it to be an article of the Faith that Leviticus was 
written by Moses, but it is by no means unlikely that a 
scholar who assigns the book to a later date will be silenced 
and removed from his place, and his book placed on the 
Index. It seems to us, then, the part of prudence and 
charity to abstain from pressing upon Italians the abstract 
difficulty of the Vatican Decree, and to rejoice that good and 
wide-minded men find it possible, without strain on their 
consciences, to remain in the only place in which they have 
the prospect of influencing the religion of the nation. 

As to the Waldensians and other native Protestants, we 
have little to say. In a few places there are vigorous con- 
gregations, but on the whole their influence is small, and 
their adherents number only 40,000. A sympathetic writer! 
considers that ‘Protestantism is slowly but steadily gaining 
ground’; but an English Churchman who sees few signs of 
this progress will hardly regret that the problem of religion 
in Italy is not largely complicated by the influence of 
Zwinglianism. 

While we conscientiously avoid any attempt at proselytism, 
is there anything we can do to further the cause of religion in 


* Rev. Donald Miller, D.D., of Geneva, in a contribution to the 
Missionary Record of the United Free Church of Scotland (1902). 
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Italy? Not much, perhaps, but something. A few of the 


onks 

1ims Italian clergy read English, and we know one learned priest 
hich who has based a course of instructions on Bishop Gore’s 
ther Body of Christ. It is a new thing to almost all the Italian 
then, clergy to discover that there is an Anglican Church which 
with claims to be Catholic, honours the Sacraments, maintains the 
» fear Creed, and does something, if too little, in the direction of 
amen reconciling loyalty to Catholic tradition with freedom of 
must thought; and it should cause no surprise that so new a 
> test conception should be accepted slowly and with difficulty. 
is not An excellent parish priest asked us if it was true that in 
rasses England we had Mass only once a year. The inconsistency 
atious of many English Churchmen contributes much to the igno- 
h not rance, which is not lessened by the habit of taking accounts 
eccle- of the English Church from converts, who are not always 
, Pope scrupulous in describing the Communion from which they 
us was have seceded. If we can clear our own minds from prejudice 
that a and ignorance, if we can persuade the Italians that we do not 
ilenced dissemble our faults, though we are thankful for our blessings 
on the —and it ought not to be difficult to do so much with persons 
ce and who are often sympathetic and generous—then we may 
\bstract promote a holy rivalry in faith and good works, and prepare 
od and the way for closer relations, The time for schemes and 
n their negotiations is not yet, but the way of holiness and prayer 
ey have is always open. 
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ArT. IV.—THE HOLY EUCHARIST: AN 
HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 


PART V. 






the lists of books prefixed to Parts I, II, III, and IV 
add the following : 





42. Assertio Septem Sacramentorum adversus Martinum 
Lutherum, aedita ab invictissimo Angliae et Franciae rege 
et domino Hyberniae HENRICO EJUS NOMINIS OCTAVO, 
(Apud Londinum, 1521.) 

43. Assertio Septem Sacramentorum, or an Assertion of the 
Seven Sacraments against Martin Luthr. By HENRY 
THE EIGHTH, King of England, France, and Ireland. 
Translated into English by T. W. Second Edition. 
Published by Authority. (London, 1688.) 

44. Assertionis Lutheranae Confutatio per Reverendum 
Patrem JOANNEM ROFFENSEM EPIScOPUM. (Apud 
Antverpiam, 1523.) 

45. Defensio Regiae Assertionis contra Babylonicam Captivi- 
tatem per Reverendum Patrem D.D. JOHANNEM 
ROFFENSEM EPIscopuM. (Coloniae, 1525.) 

46. De Veritate Corporis et Sanguinis Christi in Eucharistia 
per Reverendum in Christo Patrem D. JOHANNEM 
ROFFENSEM EPISCOPUM adversus Johannem Oecolam- 
padium. (Coloniae, 1527.) 

47. Formularies of Faith put forth by authority during the 
reign of Henry VIII. (Oxford, 1856.) 

48. A History of the Articles of Religion: to which is added 
a Series of Documents from A.D. 1536 to A.D, 1615. 
By CHARLES HARDWICK. (London, 1890.) 

49. Works of the Fathers and Early Writers of the Re- 
Jormed English Church. Edited for the PARKER 
SOCIETY. Fifty-six volumes. (Cambridge, various 
dates.) 
























THE fourth part of the present article dealt with the work 
of the Continental Reformers of the sixteenth century in 
regard to the Holy Eucharist and with that of the divines of 
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the Council of Trent. We have next to consider the dis- 
cussions which took place in this country and the attitude of 
the Church of England. 

XVII. In 1521 a book entitled A ssertio Septem Sacramen- 
torum, bearing the name of King Henry VIII., was printed, 
It was an answer to Martin Luther’s On the Babylonish Captivity 
of the Church. Presented at Rome by Clerk, the English 
ambassador, it won for Henry the title of ‘ Defender of the 
Faith,’ which, by a strange history, was thus originally con- 
ferred on the king of England by the Pope, was afterwards 
recalled by papal authority, and was eventually granted to the 
king in defiance of the Pope by the Act of Parliament, 35 
Hen. VIII. c. 3. In this book the king maintained the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation and the sacrificial character of 
the Mass. He laid stress on the words of Christ in which 
the consecrated Sacrament is called, not bread and wine, but 
Body and Blood. He explained St. Paul’s use of the word 
bread to denote the Sacrament as ‘either following the 
custom of Scripture, which sometimes calls a thing not by the 
name of what it is, but of what it was before, as when it 
says, The rod of Aaron devoured the rods of the magicians, 
which then were not rods but serpents, or else perhaps con- 
tent to call it what in species it appeared to be.’' The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, he said, was believed by the 
Church, not because of the scholastic disputations which 
Luther had ridiculed, but because she believed it from the first, 
as was expressed in the writings of the Fathers. He con- 
demned as worthless Luther’s arguments that the Mass is 
not a sacrifice or a good work, and declared that its 
sacrificial character, like the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 


is taught by the Fathers. The positive teaching contained 
in the treatise affirmed : 


‘Christ in His most holy Supper, in which He instituted 
this. Sacrament, made of bread and wine His own Body and 
Blood, and gave to His disciples to be eaten and drunk. A few 
hours afterwards He offered the same Body and Blood on the altar 
of the cross, a sacrifice to His Father for the sins of the people, 


1 Henry VIII., Assertio Sepiem Sacr., pp. 30, 31 (pp. 20, 21 in T. W.’s 
translation). 
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which sacrifice being finished, the testament was consummated... . 
He who diligently examines this will find Christ to be the eternal 
Priest, who, in place of all the sacrifices which were offered by the 
temporary priesthood of Moses’s Law, whereof many were but the 
types and figures of this holy sacrifice, has instituted one sacrifice, 
the greatest of all, the plenitude of all, as the sum of all others, that 
it might be offered to God and given for food to the people. ... On 
the cross He consummated the sacrifice which He began in the 
supper. And therefore the commemoration of the whole thing, to 
wit, of the consecration in the supper and the oblation on the 
cross, is celebrated and represented together in the Sacrament of 
the Mass, and therefore the death is more truly represented than 
the supper.’ ! 

‘The most holy Fathers, . . . amongst many other things, with 
great care delivered us this also, that the bread and wine does not 
remain in the Eucharist but is truly changed into the Body and 
Blood of Christ. They taught the Mass to be a sacrifice in which 
Christ Himself is truly offered for the sins of Christian people. And 
so far as it was lawful for mortals, they adorned this immortal 
mystery with venerable worship and mystical rites. They com- 
manded people to be present in adoration of it whilst it is celebrated 
for the procuring of their salvation. Finally, lest the laity by for- 
bearing to receive the Sacrament should by little and little omit it for 
good and all, they have established that every man shall receive at 
least once in the year.’? 


This treatise by King Henry VIII. is of little interest 
except for the personality of the writer and as representing 
the ordinary ideas held at the time. It is evident that the 
king’s knowledge of the Fathers, to whose writings he con- 
stantly appeals, was scanty and superficial ; and that he had 
made no real attempt to understand what Luther meant. More 
favourable specimens of controversial works on the same 
side as that of the king are those by John Fisher, the Bishop 
of Rochester. In two of his books Fisher replied to Luther ; 
in another he maintained the ordinary belief of the time 
against Oecolampadius, whose teaching, first put out in a 
treatise published in A.D. 1525, differed little from that of 
Zwingli. The doctrine set forth by the king and by Bishop 

1 Henry VIII., of. cit. pp. 45, 46, 47 (pp. 32, 33 in T. W.’s trans- 


lation). 
2 Henry VIII., of. cit. p. 59 (pp. 43, 44 in T. W.’s translation). 
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Fisher is substantially the same as that afterwards affirmed 
by the Council of Trent. They, like the divines of Trent, 
appear to have taken it for granted that the Scriptural and 
patristic descriptions of the consecrated Sacrament as the 
Body and Blood of Christ inevitably lead to the belief that 
the substance of the bread and wine is so changed into the 
Body and Blood that after consecration the only remaining 
substance is that of the Body and Blood; and to have 
missed the light which might have been thrown upon the 
traditional doctrine that the Eucharist is a sacrifice by the 
recollection of its connexion with the high-priestly work of 
our Lord in heaven. 

In 1536 a list of fifty-nine propositions was brought before 
Convocation. ‘They were mainly,’ says Mr. Gairdner, ‘of 
the old Lollard type.’' The first proposition cited profane 
language about the Mass ; the sixth and seventh insisted on the 
necessity of Communion in both kinds and the uselessness of 
presence at the Mass without Communion ; the thirty-seventh, 
forty-first, fifty-first, and fifty-eighth spoke contemptuously 
of the ceremonies, canon, and use of the Mass.? As a result 
of the discussions which ensued, the document known as ‘ The 
Ten Articles ’ was drawn up, issued by the king’s authority, 
and signed by very many of the bishops and by a considerable 
number of the dignified clergy.* The whole document bears 
marks of being an attempt to formulate statements upon 
which there could be agreement between the more moderate 
advocates of the traditional doctrines and the more conserva- 
tive Lutherans. The statement on ‘the Sacrament of the 
altar’ was as follows: 


‘Fourth. As touching the Sacrament of the altar, we will that all 
bishops and preachers shall instruct and teach our people committed 
by us unto their spiritual charge, that they ought and must con- 
stantly believe, that under the form and figure of bread and wine, 


1 Gairdner, The English Church in the Sixteenth Century, p. 174. 

2 The propositions are printed in full in Collier, 4a Ecclesiastical 
History of Great Britain, iv. 337-341. 

5 See the signatures in Collier, of. ct. iv. 356-359; Lloyd, Formu- 
lavies of Faith put forth by authority during the Reign of Henry VIIT,, 
pp. 17-20. 
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which we there presently do see and perceive by outward senses, is 
verily, substantially, and really contained and comprehended the 
very self-same Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which 
was born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered upon the cross for our 
redemption ; and that under the same form and figure of bread and 
wine the very self-same Body and Blood of Christ is corporally, 
really, and in the very substance exhibited, distributed, and received 
of all them which receive the said Sacrament ; and that therefore 
the said Sacrament is to be used with all due reverence and honour, 
and that every man ought first to prove and examine himself, and 
religiously to try and search his own conscience before he shall re- 
ceive the same.’ ! 


In the following year, A.D. 1537, a committee consisting 
of all the bishops and some other divines drew up The 
Institution of a Christian Man, containing the Exposition or 
Interpretation of the common Creed, of the seven Sacraments, 
of the Ten Commandments, and of the Pater Noster, and the 
Ave Maria, Justification, and Purgatory, usually known as 
‘The Bishops’ Book.’ It was signed by all the members of 
the committee; and it was issued by the king, with orders 
that portions of it should be read in church every Sunday 
and holy day during the three years following, though he was 
careful to say that he had not minutely considered its contents,’ 
The passage relating to ‘the Sacrament of the Altar’ was 
taken, with merely verbal alterations, from the ‘ Ten Articles,’* 

In A.D. 1538 King Henry VIII. invited a small embassy 
of the more conservative Lutheran divines to visit England. 
On their arrival he nominated a committee of three bishops 
and four doctors to confer with them. A manuscript written 
in Latin, entitled A Book containing divers Articles de Uni- 
tate Dei et Trinitate Personarum, de Peccato Originalt, etc., 
which has been found among a bundle of papers which 
belonged to Archbishop Cranmer, probably gives all the state- 
ments of doctrine on which the Lutheran and English divines 


1 Collier, of. cit. iv. 350, 351; Lloyd, of. c#t. pp. 11, 12 (cf. pp. xxv, 
XXVi.). 

2 See Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Thomas Cranmer 
(Parker Society), pp. 469, 470 (cf. pp. 83-114). 
3 Lloyd, of. cit. pp. 100, 101. 
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It is usually known as ‘The Thirteen 
It says with regard to the Eucharist : 


‘Concerning the Eucharist we firmly (constanter) believe and 
teach that in the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of the Lord, the 
Body and Blood of Christ are really, substantially, and actually (vere, 
substantialiter, et realiter) present under the forms (speciebus) of 
bread and wine ; and that under the same forms (speciebus) they are 
really and actually presented and given (vere et realiter exhibentur 


et distribuuntur) to those who receive the Sacrament, both good and 
bad (sive bonis sive malis).’ ! 


were able to agree. 
Articles,’ 










On this subject, then, the position adopted in the ‘ Thirteen 
Articles’ is the same as that in the Confession of Augsburg ; 
and the reception of the Body and Blood of Christ by all 
communicants, whether ‘good’ or ‘bad,’ which was implied in 
the document presented at Augsburg, is expressly affirmed.” 

Thus, the ‘Ten Articles,’ the ‘ Bishops’ Book,’ and the 
‘Thirteen Articles’ all asserted the presence of the Body 
and Blood of Christ in the consecrated Sacrament, and all 
refrained from using the word Transubstantiation or affirming 
the doctrine usually understood by that word. In November 
1538 emphasis was laid on the affirmation of the real presence 
by the burning at Smithfield of John Nicholson, who had 
adopted Zwinglian opinions, and, as a result of a con- 
troversy with Dr. Taylor, the rector of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
had appealed to the king against a condemnation of his 
beliefs by Archbishop Cranmer.’ 

In 1539 the king, possibly influenced by annoyance at a 
paper in which the German divines before leaving England 
had condemned what they considered to be the abuses of 
Communion in one kind, private Masses, and the celibacy of 
the clergy,* sent a message to the House of Lords, asking for 
the appointment of a committee to examine different opinions 
about religion, and draw up articles of agreement to be 
reported tc the House. As the committee, after eleven days’ 
debate, had not come to any conclusion, six questions were 



























































































? Hardwick, A History of the Articles of Religion, pp. 55-63, 266. 
? See part iv. of this article, July 1902, pp. 263-5. 

5 See Perry, A History of the English Church, ii. 156, 157. 

4 See Perry, of. cét. ii. 156, 164. 
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submitted to the House of Lords by the Duke of Norfolk. 
The first, second, and fourth questions were, ‘ Whether in the 
Holy Eucharist Christ’s real Body is present without any 
Transubstantiation ?’ ‘ Whether the laity are to communicate 
in this Sacrament under both kinds?’ ‘ Whether by the law 
of God private Masses ought to be celebrated?’' The six 
questions were submitted to the Convocation of Canterbury 
which, though not quite unanimously, affirmed Transubstantia- 
tion, the non-necessity of Communion in both kinds, and the 
lawfulness of private Masses. Shortly afterwards the ‘ Six 
Articles Law’ was passed by Parliament. It declared the 
agreement of Convocation and Parliament, and included the 
following statements among those which it was made penal 
to deny: 


‘First. That in the most blessed Sacrament of the altar, by the 
strength and efficacy of Christ’s mighty word (it being spoken by the 
priest) is present really under the form of bread and wine, the 
natural Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesu Christ, conceived of 
the Virgin Mary; and that after the consecration, there remaineth 
no substance of bread and wine, or any other substance, but the 
substance of Christ, God and man. 

‘Secondly. That the Communion in both kinds is not necessary 
‘ad salutem” by the law of God, to all persons; and that it is to be 
believed and not doubted of, but that in the flesh, under the form 
of bread, is the very Blood, and with the Blood, under the form of 
wine, is the very flesh, as well apart as though they were both 
together. 

‘Fifthly. That it is meet and necessary that private Mass be 
continued and admitted in this the king’s English Church and con- 
gregation, as whereby good Christian people, ordering themselves 
accordingly, do receive both godly and goodly consolations and 
benefits; and it is agreeable also to God’s law.’? 


In 1543 a revision of the ‘Bishops’ Book,’ entitled A 
Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man, 
usually known as ‘the King’s Book,’ was issued with a preface 
by the king. In the place of the short paragraph on ‘the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar,’ which the ‘ Bishops’ Book’ had contained, 
there was a long exposition of the Eucharist, which, without 


1 Collier, of. ctt. v. 36. 2 Collier, of. cit. v. 38. 
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using the word Transubstantiation, was plainly intended to 
teach the doctrine. Among the statements made are the 
following : 


‘The Sacrament of the altar . . . among all the Sacraments is of 
incomparable dignity and virtue, forasmuch as in the other Sacra- 
ments the outward kind of the thing which is used in them remaineth 
still in their own nature and substance unchanged. But in this most 
high Sacrament of the altar, the creatures which be taken to the use 
thereof, as bread and wine, do not remain still in their own substance, 
but by the virtue of Christ’s word in the consecration be changed 
and turned to the very substance of the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Jesu Christ. So that although there appear the form of 
bread and wine, after the consecration, as did before, and to the out- 
ward senses nothing seemeth to be changed, yet must we, forsaking 
and renouncing the persuasion of our senses in this behalf, give our 
assent only to faith, and to the plain word of Christ, which affirmeth 
that substance there offered, exhibited, and received, to be the very 
precious Body and Blood of our Lord, as is plainly written by the 
Evangelists, and also by St. Paul.’ 

‘He that receiveth this Sacrament worthily under the one kind, 
as under the form of bread only, receiveth the whole Body and Blood 
of Christ, and as many and great benefits of Christ as he that receiveth 
it in both kinds.’ 

‘It was thought good to the apostles, and the Universal Church, 
being moved with the Holy Ghost, for the more honour of so high 
a Sacrament, and for the more reverence and devout receiving 
thereof, that it should always be received of Christian people when 
they be fasting, and before they receive any bodily sustenance, ex- 
cept it be in case of sickness or necessity.’ ! 


So far, then, as the formal documents of the reign of 
Henry VIII. are concerned, from 1536 to 1538 there was 
a tendency to assert the presence of the Body and Blood of 
Christ in the Eucharist in such language as might leave it 
open either to affirm or to deny Transubstantiation ; after 
1538 the tendency, possibly largely owing to the influence of 
the king, was to make the acceptance of Transubstantiation 
obligatory. 

XVIII. The death of Henry VIII. and the accession of 
Edward VI. in 1547 led to great changes in the Church of 
1 Lloyd, of. cit. pp. 262, 263, 265, 268. 

G2 
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England. The movement of thought which can be traced 
in the case of Archbishop Cranmer probably resembled that 
which was going on in many others also. When Cranmer 
became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1533 he is not known 
to have held any different opinion about the Eucharist 
than those usually accepted. A little later, without any 
formal-systematization of a Lutheran doctrine, he appears to 
have abandoned belief in Transubstantiation, but to have still 
maintained the presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in 
the consecrated Sacrament.'! By the year 1550, and possibly 
earlier, he had reached the position laid down in his 4 
Defence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ, and more fully 
explained in his An Answer unto a Crafty and Sophistical 
Cavillation, devised by Stephen Gardiner, Doctor of Law, late 
Bishop of Winchester, against the True and Godly Doctrine of 
the most Holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Jesu Christ, published in 1551. In these treatises Cranmer’s 
ultimate belief about the Eucharist is very clearly stated, and 
is defended at great length. He denies not only Transub- 
stantiation, but also that the consecrated bread and wine are 
the Body and Blood of Christ; and he repudiates any idea of 
the Eucharist as the sacrifice of Christ’s Body and Blood. The 
bread and wine may, he allows, be called the Body and Blood 
of Christ; it may be said that Christ is present in the 
Sacrament; the word sacrifice may be applied to the 
Eucharist. But, when such terminology is used, the true 
meaning, he contends, is that the faithful communicant 
receives the virtue and grace of Christ’s Body and Blood, 
which are themselves absent; that He is present in this 
Sacrament as He is present in Baptism or during prayer, or 
as the sun is present wherever its warmth is felt ; and that in 
the Eucharistic service there is a remembrance of Christ’s 
sacrifice, a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and an 
oblation of those who take part in the service. When 
Cranmer’s phraseology is carefully examined, and his state- 
ments viewed in their context, and his general line of argu- 
ment observed, there can be no doubt that the doctrine 


1 See Mason, Zhomas Cranmer, pp. 125-127. 
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expressed throughout these two books is that contained in 
the preface to the latter : 


‘Where I use to speak sometimes (as the old authors do) that 
Christ is in the Sacraments, I mean the same as they did understand 
the matter ; that is to say, not of Christ’s carnal presence in the out- 
ward Sacrament, but sometimes of His sacramental presence. And 
sometimes by this word Sacrament I mean the whole ministration 
and receiving of the sacraments, either of Baptism, or of the Lord’s 
Supper : and so the old writers many times do say, that Christ and 
the Holy Ghost be present in the Sacraments ; not meaning by that 
manner of speech that Christ and the Holy Ghost be present in the 
water, bread, or wine (which be only the outward visible Sacraments), 
but that in the due ministration of the Sacraments according to 
Christ’s ordinance and institution, Christ and His Holy Spirit be 
truly and indeed present by their mighty and sanctifying power, 
virtue, and grace, in all them that worthily receive the same. More- 
over, when I say and repeat many times in my book that the Body 
of Christ is present in them that worthily receive the Sacrament ; 
lest any man should mistake my words, and think that I mean that, 
although Christ be not corporally in the outward visible signs, yet 
He is corporally in the persons that duly receive them, this is to 
advertise the reader that I mean no such thing ; but my meaning is, 
that the force, the grace, the virtue and benefit of Christ’s Body that 
was crucified for us, and of His Blood that was shed for us, be really 
and effectually present with all them that duly receive the Sacra- 
ments : but all this I understand of His spiritual presence, of the 
which He saith, “I will be with you until the world’s end”; and, 
“‘ wheresoever two or three be gathered together in My Name, there 
am I in the midst of them”; and “he that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood dwelleth in Me, and I in him.” Nor no more 
truly is He corporally or really present in the due ministration of the 
Lord’s Supper than He is in the due ministration of Baptism.’ ! 


This gradual and deliberate change of belief on the part 
of a divine so learned and able as Cranmer throws light on 
the history of the formularies. On the death of Henry VIII. 
the office and ceremonial of the Mass remained unaltered, 
everywhere implying the doctrine of the presence of the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the consecrated elements. In 
the reign of Edward VL. the first change was the authoriza- 


' Cranmer, An Answer unto a Crafty and Sophistical Cavillation, 
p. 3 (Parker Society’s edition). 
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tion of the ‘Order of the Communion’ by royal proclamation 
in 1548. A main feature in this ‘Order, the administration 
of the Communion in both kinds to the laity, was in accord- 
ance with an enactment of both Parliament and Convocation. 
The ‘Order’ itself had been submitted to neither. ‘It came 
forth, says Archdeacon Perry, ‘as though it were simply a 
State document, without any better claim to acceptance than 
the will of the Council.’' But, unless the restoration of the 
chalice to the laity was the outcome of some doubt as to the 
doctrine of concomitance (and it is more likely it was due 
simply to a desire to comply with what was understood to be 
the meaning of the command of Christ), no change in doctrine 
was here implied. For the present the Mass was unaltered, 
and this ‘Order’ was merely to be inserted, after the com- 
munion of the priest, in communicating the people. And in 
what was new the doctrine was old. The phraseology of the 
prayer, 

‘Grant us, therefore, gracious Lord, so to eat the Flesh of Thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to drink His Blood, in these holy 
Mysteries, that we may continually dwell in Him, and He in us,’ 


no less than the retention and addition in the words, 


‘The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, 
preserve thy body unto everlasting life’ ; 

‘The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, 
preserve thy soul unto everlasting life,’ 


implied that the consecrated bread and wine are Christ’s 
Body and Blood. And in one of the notes at the end of 
the ‘Order’ it was stated that ‘in each’ of the ‘broken’ 
‘pieces’ of the consecrated breads’ ‘the whole Body of our 
Saviour Jesu Christ’ is ‘ received.’ 

The ‘ Order of the Communion’ of 1548, thus fitted into 
the Latin Mass, was the prelude to the ‘ Book of the Common 
Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and other rites 
and ceremonies of the Church: after the use of the Church 
of England’ of 1549. This new book expressed the doctrine 
of the presence of Christ in the consecrated elements. The 


1 Perry, of. cit. ii. 193. 
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prayer, the words of administration,' and the note already 
mentioned in the ‘ Order’ of 1548 remained unchanged ; the 
long prayer which took the place of the Latin canon con- 
tained the invocation, 


‘Hear us (O merciful Father) we beseech Thee ; and with Thy 
Holy Spirit and word vouchsafe to bl+ess and sanc+tify these Thy 
gifts, and creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the 
Body and Blood of Thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Christ’ ; 


and it is not without significance that the word ‘ Mass’ was 
used in the title ‘The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy 
Communion, commonly called the Mass,’ and that the priest 
was directed to put upon him ‘a white albe plain, with a vest- 
ment or cope.’ It is not clear that this, the ‘ First Prayer 
Book of Edward VIL.,’ was sanctioned by Convocation ;? it 
had the authority of Parliament. 

By 1552 the change in Cranmer’s opinions had been for 
some time completed, and the Book of that year, the ‘ Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., bore the marks of his new 
belief. The word ‘ Mass’ was omitted from the title of ‘ the 
Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy 
Communion.’ The use of ‘alb,’ ‘vestment,’ or ‘cope’ was 
forbidden. The office was broken up with obviously contro- 
versial intentions. The prayer that the bread and wine ‘ may 
be unto us the Body and Blood of’ Christ was omitted, as 
was also the order for the ‘manual acts’ in connexion with 
the words of institution. This latter omission may imply that 
the recital of our Lord’s action at the Last Supper was 
regarded rather as a mere historical account than as an act 
of consecration, although it should be noticed that the recital 
still formed part of a prayer, and so differed from the reading 
of an account of the institution to the congregation found in 
the service books of the Continental Reformers. In the place 
of the words of administration formerly used were put the 


1 With the alteration that ‘thy body and soul” was said in connexion 
with the administration in both kinds instead of ‘thy body’ with the 
species of bread and ‘thy soul’ with the species of wine. 

* See Dixon, History of the Church of England, iii. 5, 6. A different 
view is taken, however, in Proctor and Frere, A New History of the 
Book of Common Prayer, pp. 50-2. 
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sentences, ‘Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ 
died for thee, and feed on Him in thy heart by faith, with 
thanksgiving’; ‘Drink this in remembrance that Christ’s 
Blood was shed for thee, and be thankful.’ The phrase in the 
prayer of humble access, ‘ so to eat the Flesh of Thy dear Son 
Jesus Christ,and to drink His Blood’ still remained ; but 
though the exact force of this sentence implied that the 
consecrated Sacrament was the Body and Blood of Christ, 
independently of the faith of the communicant, so minute an 
indication of this doctrine, standing by itself, could have little 
weight. There was nothing in the office to explicitly deny 
the doctrine expressed in the Book of 1549; yet, coming as 
a revision of that Book, it could hardly have been the work 
of those who believed the doctrine. The ‘Second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI.’ was sanctioned by Parliament ; there 
was no evidence that it was submitted to Convocation; it 
‘never,’ wrote Mr. Wakeman, ‘ had the slightest claim to any 
ecclesiastical authority! After it had been printed, but 
before most of the copies had been issued by the printer, a 
declaration on kneeling when receiving the Holy Communion 
was added on the authority of the Council, in which it was said, 


‘ Lest yet the said kneeling might be thought or taken otherwise, 
we do declare that it is not meant thereby, that any adoration is done, 
or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental bread or wine there 
bodily received, or to any real and essential presence there being of 
Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood. For as concerning the sacramental 
bread and wine, they remain still in their very natural substances, 
and therefore may not be adored, for that were idolatry to be 
abhorred of all faithful Christians. And as concerning the natural 
Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ, they are in heaven and not 
here. For it is against the truth of Christ’s true natural Body, to be 
in more places than one at one time.’ 


By laying stress on the word ‘ natural,’ and on the distinction 
made by the Council of Trent in 1551 between Christ’s pre- 
sence in heaven ‘ after the natural manner of being’ and His 
being ‘with us sacramentally,’* it may be possible to main- 

1 Wakeman, An Introduction to the History of the Church of Eng- 
land, p. 296. 

? Council of Trent, Sess. xiii., Decr. de S. Euch. Sacr., cap. i. ; Har- 
douin, Concilia, x. 79. 
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tain that this declaration did not explicitly deny the ‘ real 
and essential presence’ of Christ’s Body and Blood in the 
consecrated Sacrament. Yet, here again, the declaration can 
hardly be thought to have been drawn up by men who 
believed in any such presence. 

Neither in the Book of 1549-nor in that of 1552 was 
there any explicit assertion of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
In this respect both books were in striking contrast to the 
pre-Reformation Canon of the Mass. In the First Book, the 
wording of the oblation, 


‘Wherefore, O Lord and heavenly Father, according to the 
Institution of Thy dearly beloved Son, our Saviour Jesu Christ, we 
Thy humble servants do celebrate and make here before Thy divine 
majesty, with these Thy holy gifts, the memorial which Thy Son 
hath willed us to make : having in remembrance His blessed passion, 
mighty resurrection, and glorious ascension, rendering unto Thee 
most hearty thanks for the innumerable benefits procured unto us by 
the same, entirely desiring Thy fatherly goodness, mercifully to 
accept this our Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,’ 


and its position immediately after the consecration, coupled 
with the general impression as to the presence of Christ 
conveyed by the office, naturally imply the sacrificial character 
of the Eucharist. In the Second Book, the placing of the 
prayer of oblation after the Communion of the people instead 
of after the consecration, the shortening of its opening 
sentence to 


‘O Lord and heavenly Father, we, Thy humble servants, entirely 
desire Thy fatherly goodness, mercifully to accept this our sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving,’ 


and the general tone of the office equally naturally suggest 
that the phrase ‘ our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ’ was 
used in the sense attached to these words by Continental 
Reformers who denied the sacrifice of Christ’s Body and 
Blood in the Eucharist. 

As early as 1549 Archbishop Cranmer had framed a series 
of articles to which assent might be required as a condition 
of ministering in the Church of England. In 1551 they were 
submitted by him to other bishops. In 1552 he laid them 
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before the Council ; and on their being returned to him made 
some additions and sent them to Sir William Cecil and Sir 
John Cheke and to the king, and subsequently to the six 
royal chaplains.' They are to be found, forty-five in number, 
written in Latin, in the form which they had taken at this 
stage in a state paper.2 Those which concern the Eucharist 
are the following : 


‘xxvi. Of the Sacraments. 

‘Our Lord Jesus Christ hath knit together a company of new 
people with Sacraments most few in number, most easy to be kept, 
most excellent in signification. As is Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, which two only have been ordained in the Church as Sacra- 
ments by Christ the Lord, and which alone have the proper nature 
of Sacraments. 

‘Sacraments were not ordained by Christ to be gazed upon, or 
to be carried about, but that we should rightly use them. And in 
such only as worthily receive the same they have a wholesome effect, 
and yet not that of the work wrought, as some men speak, which 
word, as it is strange and unknown to Holy Scripture, so it en- 
gendereth no godly but a very superstitious sense. But they that 
receive unworthily purchase to themselves damnation, as St. Paul 
saith. 

‘Sacraments ordained by the word of God be not only marks of 
profession among Christians, but rather they be certain sure witnesses 
and effectual signs of grace and God’s good will towards us, by the 
which He doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken but 
also strengthen our faith in Him.’ 

‘xxix. Of the Lord’s Supper. 

‘The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the love that 
Christians ought to have among themselves one to another : but 
rather it is a Sacrament of our redemption by Christ’s death. Inas- 
much as to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the 
same, the bread which we break is a partaking of the Body of 
Christ, and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking of the Blood 
of Christ.’ 

‘xxx. Of Transubstantiation. 

‘ Transubstantiation of the bread and wine in the Eucharist can- 
not be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture, and has given occasion to many superstitions.’ 


1 See Hardwick, A History of the Articles of Religion, pp. 73, 74- 
2 These articles are printed in full in Hardwick, of. czt. pp. 279-88. 
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‘xxxi. Of the bodily presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 

‘ Forasmuch as the truth of man’s nature requireth that it cannot 
be at the same time in many places but in some certain and fixed 
place, therefore the Body of Christ cannot be present at one time in 
many and diverse places. And because, as Holy Scripture doth 
teach, Christ was taken up into heaven, and shall there continue 
until the end of the world, a faithful man ought not either to believe 
or openly to confess the real and bodily presence, as they term it, in 
the Eucharist.’ 

‘xxxii. The Sacrament of the Eucharist not to be kept. 

‘The Sacrament of the Eucharist was not by Christ’s ordinance 
kept, or carried about, or lifted up, or worshipped.’ 

‘xxxiil. Of the one perfect oblation of Christ made upon the 
cross. 

‘The offering of Christ made once for ever is the perfect redemp- 
tion, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world both original and actual, and there is none other satisfac- 
tion for sin but that alone. Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses 
in the which it was commonly said that the priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and the dead are fables and dangerous deceits.’ 


In 1553 the king and the council ordered Cranmer to draw 
up a book of articles, and in June of that year the kingissued 
a mandate requiring the subscription of clergy, schoolmasters 
and members of the universities on taking their degrees to 
a series of articles. These articles, forty-two in number, were 
but little different from the forty-five articles of the state 
paper of 1552. Inthe case of those concerning the Eucharist, 
the sentence ‘which two only have been ordained in the 
Church as Sacraments by Christ the Lord and which alone 
have the proper nature of Sacraments,’ was omitted ; the four 
articles ‘Of the Lord’s Supper,’ ‘Of Transubstantiation,’ ‘ Of 
the bodily presence of Christ in the Eucharist,’ and ‘The 
Sacrament of the Eucharist not to be kept, were combined into 
one article entitled ‘Of the Lord’s Supper’; the statement 
‘it cannot be at the same time in many places’ was altered to 
‘the body of one and the selfsame man cannot be at one 
time in diverse places’; and the words ‘to have remission of 
pain or sin’ were added after ‘did offer Christ for the quick 
and the dead.’ Both in the draft and in the articles as offici- 
ally issued, Zwinglianism, Transubstantiation, and belief in 
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‘the real and bodily presence’ were clearly condemned ; a 
‘ partaking of the Body of Christ’ and ‘of the Blood of Christ’ 
was affirmed, probably rather in the sense of the Virtualism 
which Cranmer had come to believe, than of an actual 
reception of the Body of Christ by the faithful communi- 
cant, according to the view of Calvin. The combination 
of four articles of the draft into one article in those 
finally approved led to the omission of the explicit con- 
demnation of Reservation in the title ‘The Sacrament of the 
Eucharist not to be kept,’ and, on this subject, left only the 
statement that the Sacrament was not ‘commanded by 
Christ’s ordinance to be kept,’ which did not necessarily mean 
more than that Reservation was not an essential part of 
obedience to the institution of Christ. As to the sacrifice, both 
the draft and the later form certainly condemned any opinion 
which might conflict with the complete efficacy of ‘ the offering 
of Christ made once for ever,’ and in particular the view that 
the sacrifice of the cross was offered for original sin only, 
and the sacrifice of the Mass was a parallel sacrifice offered 
for actual sins ; when it is remembered how easy it would 
have been to find phraseology which would have repudiated 
any doctrine of the Eucharist as a sacrifice of Christ’s Body 
and Blood, it appears to be probable that this article was 
intended to leave open any further question than those 
involved in the explicit condemnations which it contains, 
A title was prefixed to the articles as issued in 1553 in which 
it was stated that they had received the approval of Convoca- 
tion. There are reasons for thinking that this statement was 
untrue.’ If so, 


‘the Church of England was not committed to them, even for the 
brief space of seven weeks which elapsed between their publication 
by the authority of Edward VI. and his death.’ ? 


The opinions about the Eucharist which were in favour at 


1 There is a careful and very fair discussion of this question in Gibson, 
The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, pp. 12-20. Mr. 
Gairdner says of the statement that the ‘ Forty-two Articles’ had been 
approved by Convocation, ‘It has been fully proved that this is an 
official fiction’: see his The English Church in the Sixteenth Century, 
p. 311. 2 Kidd, The Thirty-nine Articles, p. 29. 
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the court, and were becoming increasingly prevalent at the 
time of the king’s death in 1553, may be thus illustrated by 
Cranmer’s two treatises of 1550 and 1551, the Prayer Book 
of 1552, and the ‘Forty-two Articles’ of 1553. It is signi- 
ficant that, while Cranmer was Archbishop of Canterbury 
and of great influence in Church and State, of two chief 
theologians who replied to his treatise of 1550, one, Dr. 
Richard Smith, was a refugee at Louvain, and the other, 
Bishop Gardiner of Winchester, was imprisoned in the Tower. 
Bishop Gardiner, in his An Explication and Assertion of the 
true Catholic Faith touching the most Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar, with Confutation of a book written against the same, 
published in 1551, asserted, in answer to Cranmer, the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation as a ‘consequent’ and ‘necessity’ 
‘of the truth of the presence of the substance of Christ’s Body’ 
‘in the Sacrament,’! and taught with regard to the sacrifice 


that 


‘The oblation and sacrifice of our Saviour Christ was, and is, a 
perfect work, once consummate in perfection without necessity of 
reiteration, as it was never taught to be reiterate, but a mere blas- 
phemy to presuppose it. It is also in the Catholic teaching, grounded 
upon the Scripture, agreed, that the same sacrifice once consummate 
was ordained by Christ’s institution in His most holy supper to be in 
the Church often remembered and showed forth in such sort of 
showing as to the faithful is seen present the most precious Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ under the forms of bread and wine, 
which Body and Blood the faithful Church of Christian people grant 
and confess, according to Christ’s words, to have been betrayed and 
shed for the sins of the world, and so in the same supper represented 
and delivered unto them, to eat and feed of it according to Christ’s 
commandment, as of a most precious and acceptable sacrifice, 
acknowledging the same precious Body and Blood to be the sacrifice 
propitiatory for all the sins of the world, whereunto they only resort 
and only account that their very perfect oblation and sacrifice of 
Christian people, through which all other sacrifices necessary on our 
part be accepted and pleasant in the sight of God. . . . The Catholic 
doctrine teacheth not the daily sacrifice of Christ’s most precious 


1 Gardiner, An Explication and Assertion of the true Catholic Faith 
touching the most Blessed Sacrament of the Altar (p. 239) in Writings 
and Disputations of Thomas Cranmer relative to the Lords Super, 
Parker Society’s Edition. 
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Body and Blood to be an iteration of the once perfected sacrifice on 
the cross, but a sacrifice that representeth that sacrifice and showeth 
it also before the faithful eyes, and refresheth the effectual memory 
of it. . . . The Catholic doctrine teacheth the daily sacrifice to be 
the same in essence that was offered on the cross once, assured 
thereof by Christ’s words when He said, “This is My Body that 
shall be betrayed for you.” The sacrifice on the cross was, and is, 
propitiatory and satisfactory for our redemption and remission of 
sin... . The daily offering is propitiatory also, but not in that 
degree of propitiation, as for redemption, regeneration, or remission 
of deadly sin, which was once purchased and by force thereof is in 
the Sacraments ministered ; but for the increase of God’s favour, 
the mitigation of God’s displeasure, provoked by our infirmities, the 
subduing of temptations, and the perfection of virtue in us... , 
It followeth, because the priest in the daily sacrifice doth as Christ 
hath ordered to be done for showing forth and remembrance of 
Christ’s death, that act of the priest done according to God’s com- 
mandment must needs be propitiatory, and provoke God’s favour, and 
ought to be trusted on to have a propitiatory effect with God to the 
members of Christ’s Body particularly, being the same done for the 
whole body, in such wise as God knoweth the dispensation to be 
meet and convenient ; according to which measure God worketh 


most justly and most mercifully, otherwise than man can by his 
judgment discuss and determine.’ ! 


Gardiner, while very distinctly affirming Transubstantia- 
tion and that the Eucharist is a sacrifice of Christ’s Body and 
Blood, appears to have avoided misconceptions of these 
doctrines which had been current. His belief about the 
sacrifice, as expressed in the passages already quoted, neces- 
sitates and does not impair the complete efficacy of the 
sacrifice of Calvary. His teaching about the presence 
includes the repudiation of carnal ideas, as well as the accept- 
ance of Transubstantiation. Thus, he says, 


‘When we acknowledge by faith Christ’s Body present, although 
we say it is present truly, really, substantially, yet we say, our senses 
be not privy to that presence, or the manner of it, but by instruction 
of faith; and therefore we say Christ’s Body to be not locally 
present, nor by manner of quantity, but invisible, and in no sensible 
manner, but marvellously in a Sacrament and mystery truly, and in 


1 Gardiner, of. cé¢. pp. 344, 360, 361. 
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such a spiritual manner as we cannot define and determine, and yet 
by faith we know His Body present, the parts of which be in them- 
selves distinct one from another, in their own substance, but not by 
circumscription of several places to be comprehended of our capacity ; 
which parts we can by no demonstration place, nor by imagination 
displace, diminish, alter, or confound.’! ‘The word “corporally” 
may have an ambiguity and doubleness in respect and relation ; one 
is to the truth of the Body present, and so it may be said, Christ is 
corporally present in the Sacrament ; if the word “ corporally” be 
referred to the manner of the presence, then we should say, Christ’s 
Body were present after a corporal manner, which we say not, but in 
a spiritual manner ; and therefore not locally nor by manner of 
quantity, but in such manner as God only knoweth, and yet doth us 
to understand by faith the truth of the very presence, exceeding our 
capacity to comprehend the manner “ how.”’ 2 













More than once he refers to the Prayer Book of 1549 as 
containing ‘the most true Catholic doctrine of the substance 
of the Sacrament.’ * 

As an instance of an English Reformer of a more extreme 
type than Cranmer, Thomas Becon, Cranmer’s chaplain, may 
be mentioned. The violence of Becon’s language, and its 
frequently unseemly and sometimes indecent character, have 
tended to discredit his writings. Yet he was a man of learning 
and ability, and his works, painful reading as they are, are 
well worth study as illustrating lines of thought of his day. 
In rejecting views of the sacrifice of the Mass, which marred 
the value of our Lord’s death, he appears to have rejected 
also any idea of a sacrifice of the Body and Blood of Christ 
in the Eucharist ; as to the Eucharistic presence, he seems to 
have wavered between Virtualism, such as that held by Cran- 
mer, and the Zwinglian opinion that the Sacrament is merely 
symbolical of Christ. 















‘The Massmonger is become so impudent and without shame mn 
that he feareth nothing most ungodly and wickedly to affirm, teach, 
and hold that Christ by His death did only put away original sin ; 
and as for all other sins, saith he, they must be purged, cleansed, 
and put away by the sacrifice of the Mass: which is so great a 
blasphemy against the Son of God, against His one and alone ever- 


1 Gardiner, of. cit. p.62. ? Ibid. p. 89. " i 
3 Ibid. pp. 55, 63. { 
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lasting sacrifice, against His passion, death, and Blood, whereby 
alone we are for ever and ever sanctified, made holy, and sealed up 
unto everlasting life, that none of Satan himself can be devised or 
imagined greater or more heinous.’ ! 

‘The papists cannot be content with this doctrine that the Supper 
of the Lord (which they most gladly term “the Mass ”) should bea 
memorial or remembrance of that sacrifice which Christ Himself 
offered on the Cross ; but they will have it the self-same sacrifice, of 
the same virtue, strength, efficacy, might, and power, to save the 
souls both of the quick and dead.’ ? 

‘To stablish a new sacrifice to take away sin is nothing else than 
to affirm and grant that the old sacrifice (I mean the death of Christ) 
is either of no force, or else it is imperfect. For if the death of 
Christ be of full force, and sufficiently perfect, yea, and to the utter- 
most able to take away the sins of the whole world (as it is indeed), 
what need we the Missal sacrifice, lately brought in by the devil and 
anti-Christ ?’® 

‘There is but one sacrifice which purchaseth remission of sins 
for all faithful penitent sinners, which is the death of Christ, once for 
all offered of Christ Himself on the altar of the cross ; whose virtue, 
power, and strength is so great, and in all points perfect, that it 
needeth no more to be offered, being of itself for ever sufficient to 
put away the sins of the whole world: . . . the Lord’s Supper, 
although a holy institution or ordinance of Christ, is not a sacrifice 
to put away sin, but a memorial of that one and alone true sacrifice, 
which Christ Himself offered on the cross for the abolishing of the 
world’s sin ; and . . . the Mass, which is but the invention of man, 
and containeth in it many absurdities, abuses, and errors, is no pro- 
pitiatory, expiatory, or satisfactory sacrifice, as the adversaries brag, 
to put away the sins of the quick and of the dead, or, as some write, 
necessary ad salutem.’* 

‘The Lord’s Supper . . . after the definition of St. Paul . . . is 
the partaking of the Body and Blood of Christ. . . . The Lord’s 
Supper is an holy and heavenly banquet, in the which the faithful 
Christians, besides the corporal eating of the bread and the outward 
drinking of the wine, do spiritually through faith both eat the Body 
of Christ and drink His Blood, unto the confirmation of their faith, 
the comfort of their conscience, and the salvation of theirsouls. Or 


1 Becon, A Comparison between the Lord's Supper and the Pope's 
Mass, p. 368 (Parker Society’s edition). 

2 Becon, A New Catechism, p. 246 (Parker Society’s edition). 

3 Becon, of. cit. p. 247. * Becon, of. cit. pp. 250, 251. 
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thus: The Supper of the Lord is a spiritual food, in the which 
Christ Jesus the Son of God witnesseth that He is the living bread, 
wherewith our souls are fed unto everlasting life. Or on this 
manner : The Supper of the Lord is an Holy Sacrament instituted 
of the Lord Jesu, to be a commemoration and a perpetual remem- 
brance of His Body-breaking and Blood-shedding, yea, of His 
passion and death on the altar of the cross, that the faithful com- 
municants, eating and receiving those holy mysteries (I mean the 
bread and wine sanctified in the Body and Blood of Christ), should 
earnestly set before their eyes the death of Christ and all the benefits 
which they have received through the same ; that is to say, the grace, 
favour, and mercy of God, remission of sins, quietness of conscience, 
freedom from the captivity of Satan, from the curse of the law, from 
the sting of death, and from everlasting damnation, the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and assurance of eternal life ; and that by this means 
they should be provoked and stirred up to magnify and praise our 
heavenly Father, for this His unoutspeakable kindness and exceeding 
great love. Or on this wise briefly: The Supper of the Lord is a 
memorial of Christ’s death . . . In that the Lord’s Supper is a 
Sacrament, that is to say, a sign of a holy thing (bread is the sign of 
Christ’s Body, and the wine is the sign of His Blood), it doth suffi- 
ciently instruct and teach us, that it was ordained of Christ to be a 
memorial of His death and passion. For Sacraments are instituted 
unto this end, to put us in remembrance of other things, which are 
signified by them.’ ! 

‘Christ is truly present at the holy banquet of His most holy 
Body and Blood ; not in His humanity, but in His divinity ; not 
corporally, but spiritually ; not in quality and quantity, but in virtue 
and majesty. . . . Christ in that honourable Supper is none other- 
wise eaten and received of the godly communicants than after a 
spiritual and divine manner. . . . The true eating of the Body of 
Christ, and the drinking of His Blood in the Sacrament is not cor- 
poral, but spiritual ; not done with the mouth of the body, but with 
the faith of the soul.’ ? 

‘ The Sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood is not the very self 
teal and natural Body and Blood of Christ, but an holy sign, figure, 
and token of His blessed Body and precious Blood. For this word 
“Sacrament” is as much to say as a sign of a holy thing. Now 
that which is the sign of a thing cannot be the thing itself. And 


? Becon, of. cif. pp. 228, 229. 

2 Becon, Certain Articles of Christian Religion, p. 430 (Parker 
Society’s edition). 
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though Thy Son called the bread His Body, and the wine His 
Blood, because the disciples should the better remember the breaking 
of His Body and the shedding of His Blood (as He likewise called 
Himself a vine, a door, a rock, when notwithstanding He was neither 
natural vine, material door, or stony rock . . .), yet is neither the bread 
His natural Body nor the wine His natural Blood, as divers of the 
ancient doctors do declare and prove, but only a figure of His Body 


and Blood. ‘The bread is called Christ’s Body because it visibly 
preacheth and bringeth to our remembrance the breaking of Christ’s 
Body. The wine also is called Christ’s Blood, because it putteth us 
in remembrance of the shedding of Christ’s Blood.’ ! 


Thus, when Edward VI. died in 1553, those who were 
prominent and held high office in the Church of England 


had ceased to believe that the consecrated bread and wine 
are the Body and Blood of Christ, and that in the Eucharist 
there is a sacrifice of Christ’s Body and Blood. That faithful 
communicants receive the virtue and grace of the Body and 


Blood was probably the most usual opinion among those in 
positions of power, though a tendency towards extreme 
Zwinglianism may also have existed. How far the rejection 
of the doctrine of the presence of Christ in the consecrated 
elements had extended among the clergy or laity in general 
it is impossible to say. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ArT. V—MISSIONS TO HINDUS. 


Il. THE PROBLEMS—continued. 


The Higher Hinduism in relation to Christianity: certam 
Aspects of Hindu Thought from the Christian Standpoint. 
By T. E. SLATER, of the London Missionary Society. 
(London: Elliot Stock. 1902. 6s.) 


MR. SLATER’S very valuable book has been drawn upon for 
many suggestions in the course of the following article. It 


1 Becon, Zhe Flower of Godly Prayers, p. 67 (Parker Society's 
edition). 
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came into the hands of the writer while his paper in the July 
issue of this Review was actually passing through the press, 
too late to be noticed or made use of. Alike in point of 
learning and of insight, it would constitute an excellent 
introduction to the study of Hindu thought ; while it has the 
great practical advantage of being the outcome of actual 
experience. The London Missionary Society is to be 
congratulated on having upon its staff a missionary so ad- 


mirably equipped for bringing the truths of Christianity 
before the minds of educated Hindus, and for arousing 


an interest in Missions among thoughtful people at 
home. 

Before entering on the section of our subject to be dealt 
with directly in what follows, we would briefly recall to our 
readers the general scope of this series, as laid down in its 
introductory article. Its end is to be strictly practical—an 
attempt to bring before the Church, and before those who 
shall represent her in India, some principles indicated for our 
guidance by the experience of our precursors in the field. 
A certain type of character, we said, has been evolved 
through many centuries by the conditions of life under Caste; 
and on an adequate apprehension of that type, and of 
the conditions which have gone to produce it, must success 
inevitably depend when the Gospel is presented to Hindus. 
To the single practical aim of extending or of deepening 
this apprehension we are to subordinate the whole of our 
treatment. Historical, in a sense, it must be: the reader 
will, we hope, have before him a fairly consecutive idea of 
what has been effected, or has been missed, in the course 
of missionary effort, since Xavier set foot in the country in 
1§42. Yet we offer no chronicle of Missions, completely set 
forth for its own sake as the substantive object of our treat- 
ment, but only historical illustrations to bring out the great 
problems and principles with which all effort must be 
concerned. Much, again, of what we have to tell will be 
embodied, for liveliness and interest, in biographical notes 
about great missionaries. Yet the substantive interest of 
personalities must be strictly subordinated throughout to the 
single leading consideration, how far the lives of these 
H2 
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workers have embodied, or have failed to embody, the 
methods which condition success. 

We have attempted to sketch in brief outline the three 
grand leading elements, philosophical, social, religious, which 
are welded so marvellously together into the one homo- 
geneous whole of Hindu life and thought—the elaborately 
organised society subsisting under the rules and conditions 
summed up in the single word, Caste ; the equally elaborate 
religion which lies behind the social system, and finds in it 
its natural expression ; the consistent ontological assumptions 
which, again, lie behind the religion, and account for its 
every development. But in dealing with each of the three 
we have subordinated all we had to say to the one grand aim 
of our articles, the clear presentation to the reader of the 
practical conditions to be faced if the country is ever to be 
evangelized. 

The subject before us at present may be briefly indicated 
as follows :—After gathering into a very brief summary the 
substance of what we published last quarter, we shall pass 
to the personal character developed by the stringent con- 
ditions which limit all life under caste. We shall then try to 
formulate in the abstract the methods and principles of 
work which would seem to be indicated to the missionary 
by the conditions under which he has to labour, and the 
characters with which he has to deal. The application of 
these principles in the concrete, and the degree to which 
practical experience bears out our generalizations, must be 
left for future treatment. 

Hindu life, then, we said in our last article, forms a 
perfectly homogeneous whole in its three great constituent 
elements. In its moral and social aspects, under which it 
is known to us as Caste, it owns a detailed system of 
obligations, all of them purely positive ; with no grand moral 
principle to polarize this amorphous conglomeration ; without 
even a line of demarcation between moral and ceremonial 
precepts; with no higher binding obligation than that of 
traditional rules, which vary indefinitely in detail ; and with 
no universal application outside of particular groups. As 
the group, with its ancestral qualifications, forms alike the 
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unit of society and its ultimate constituent element, there is 
no room under the system of Caste for individual liberty on 
the one hand, or for universal obligation on the other. ‘The 
ultimate in either direction,’ of which voids is made the 
faculty in the Ethics, is simply non-existent for Hindus, as 
forming a basis for obligation. Thou shalt obey the rules of 
thy caste forms a summary of Hindu morality—complete, 
without exception, without pity, without scope for any larger 
outlook, without allowance for modifying circumstances— 
law without equity, without principle; law for law’s sake ; 
law to which obedience is everything, since the spirit, as 
distinguished from the letter, is neither acknowledged in fact 
nor regarded as possible in the abstract. 

And this system of detailed sociology, so far from standing 
isolated, unsupported, in Hindu life as a whole, depends at 
every turn on an elaborate system of religion, of which it is 
the natural outcome. That Religion, polytheistic to-day, as it 
was henotheistic originally, is yet, in its spirit and essence, 
pantheistic to the very core. It acknowledges no distinction 
between the worshipper and the object of his worship. 
While it presents to the unreasoning masses a multitude of 
individual divinities to be worshipped, and, alas! to be 
imitated, bodied forth in the most grotesque of idols before the 
eyes of the undiscriminating adorer, set before him in the 
grossest of legends as food for a prurient imagination, to 
the initiated it treats of these divinities and of their wor- 
shippers—cultured or uncultured—as being only manifesta- 
tions, realizations of an Entity, absolute, unconditioned ; 
universal to the point of universality where pure Being is all 
one with pure Nothing. ‘That is thou,’ ‘Thou art that, as 
Mr. Slater impresses on us so ably, is the summary of the 
Religion and the Philosophy of which Caste is the social 
equivalent—which is to say that the ultimate initiation, the 
revelation which constitutes for the neophyte the final with- 
drawal of the veil, is the acceptance, with all that it involves, 
of the absolute, indistinguishable identity which obtains 
between worshipper and Worshipped, between the soul of the 
individual man and the One, the Infinite Spirit which is God 
and Nature and All. 
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In this aspect the Metaphysic and the Religion may be 
regarded as one and the same. Speak of God, and the 
system is a theology ; speak of Nature, of the Universe, of 
the All, and you are treating the same system as a philo- 
sophy. For, as Dr. Liddon so perfectly expressed it, under 
a consistent system of Pantheism ‘God is only a fine name 
for the Universe.’ 

The connexion between the abstract doctrines, be they 
regarded as philosophical or as religious, and the concrete 
social system, be it regarded as social or as moral, is that the 
denial of personal identity which the abstract doctrines 
involve cuts the ground from under morality as, in any 
sense, a matter of principle—as something to be pursued for 
its own sake, as a universal ‘ Categorical Imperative ’—and 
leaves nothing as a basis for life but the detailed, the positive, 
the impersonal, as embodied in the conventions of a group. 
Thus it comes that to the Christian evangelist, when he 
attempts the conversion of the people, there is presented, as 
a power of resistance, a non-Christian organization, homo- 
geneous, all-embracing, without breach, exerting a tremendous 
power over every department of life, from the most abstract 
intellectual conceptions to the minutest practical details. 

And now we have to bring before the reader what type of 
individual character this system has actually produced, after 
reigning among Hindus during zons of their social existence. 

In attempting to discharge such a task we find ourselves 
confronted at the outset by one grand initial difficulty, so 
great as to be all but insuperable—that we and our readers 
are Westerns, and that the character which we wish to present 
is Oriental of the Orientals. The mutual incomprehensibility 
of the two it were hardly possible to overstate. To say 
nothing of missionary experience, it is the cross of every 
official who represents the English in India that the longer 
he lives in the country, the less, in innumerable ways, does he 
believe that he will ever understand it: that to the last he 
will be irritated and disappointed to find that his motives and 
his principles, his most treasured theories of justice, and his 
most disinterested executive acts are accepted by the people 
whom he rules as the crotchets—inevitable, of course, and, 
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happily, beneficent on the whole—of people whose thoughts 
and whose ways form a mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, to be endured since it cannot be amended. As a 
fervently imaginative child looks on at the ways of its elders, 
and wonders how people who might be playing spend their 
time in reading books or paying visits, so a Hindu surveys 
the English system, administrative, judicial, financial, and 
marvels how it ever came about that human beings should 
behave so unaccountably. That in a country not inhabited 
by lunatics—-for that, after all, is the strange part of it—there 
should be subjects who make the laws, and sovereigns who 
observe them when made; that men should give precedence 
to women ; that there should be boys who can choose their 
own trades, and girls who need not marry unless they like ; 
that a coachman should chirrup to his horses to make them, 
of all things, go on ; that chaste women should dance with 
men, and yet should think it scandalous and wrong to have 
unchaste women introduced to stand up and do the dancing 
by themselves ; that when a man beckons to his servant he 
should do it with his fingers turned upwards, and that when 
he has done with his umbrella he should set it with its tip 
turned downwards ; that a wife should call her husband by 
his name, instead of modestly calling him ‘ my that’; that it 
should be a crime to torture a bullock, to make it drag an 
impossible weight, and that it should be no harm at all to kill 
it and eat its flesh—all these are to him incomprehensible. 
And as these are fairly chosen instances of the difficulties 
which they have about us, the reader will not be surprised if we 
say that from the commonest actions, at the hither end of 
the scale, to the ultimate, inexpressible categories which lie 
at the foundations of thought, Hindus address themselves to 
everything in exactly the opposite attitude from that which is 
instinctive to ourselves. If only they would let us alone— 
would see how what commends itself to them is put out of 
court for us by just what they think its advantages !—this 
perhaps would sum up, to a great extent, the attitude of the 
Indian mind to Europeans and to everything that they do. 
And this difference keeps breaking out in quarters the 
most unexpected. When you have been learning to think of 
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the people as sunk in material interests, you learn that 
somehow and somewhere, at the back of his incomprehensible 
mind, an Oriental is essentially an idealist ; that the hand 
which has clutched so tightly the coin so sedulously pursued 
is capable of another kind of clutch, in which it will be com- 
pressed upon itself in an act of ascetic devotion, till the nails 
grow out through the back of it; that all that we have 
ever conceived of endurance and force of will shrinks away, 
abashed and belittled, before what can be accomplished or 
endured by people whose general characteristic is abject, 
unashamed. weakness. 

We expect, then, and invite the reader to make allow- 
ances, to discount what we shall say by remembering that we 
are describing the indescribable. But, in so far as we are 
capable of presenting them, we are now to lay before our 
readers the conditions—intellectual, spiritual, moral, social— 
under which the Hindu lives, and the type of personal 
character which is the resultant of those conditions, the 
output, in individual men and women, of that tremendously 
consistent system which makes up caste-life as a whole. 

And, first, of the intellectual assumptions which condition 
the outlook upon life in its most nakedly practical aspects. 
If a Hindu thinks at all, he thinks along the lines of a 
pure Monism. Or if he does not think himself, he knows 
that all thinking people who, to him, deserve the name have 
reached Monism as the end of their thinking. And this 
implies an all-pervading scepticism about all the surroundings 
and conditions under which man’s life is lived, nay, about 
that very existence in which we appear to subsist ; for it is all 
the mere apparent outcome, the spiritual self-realization of 
Pure Being, which is also Pure Nothing. 

The present writer has had occasion more than once to 
try to bring home to young people this Hindu scepticism 
about life. The illustration which has served him so perfectly 
with public-school boys or intelligent children may not be 
entirely out of place in writing for older readers. Cut a hole 
in a sheet of black paper, and hold it up with a light behind 
it. Is that hole, through which the light comes, to be 
regarded as something or as nothing? It has sides and 
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corners and a centre—a remarkable equipment for a non- 
entity! Yet the reason why the light comes through is 
because there is nothing there. The very sophistry and 
absurdity of the puzzle represent .very fairly, we think, the 
outrageous juggling with thought which a system of Monism 
involves, the state of intellectual bewilderment produced on 
the ordinary intellect, the openings for scandalous evasion 
afforded to a weak moral sense. Human life, in the eyes of 
a Hindu, is much like the hole in the paper. Regarded in 
itself, it is nought: it derives a seeming existence from some 
quite undefinable relations which it has with an Unknowable 
One-and-All. As the paper, dark in itself, invisible from the 
light being behind it, yet comes into relation with our sight 
by the fact that a rift has been made in its monotonous, non- 
cognizable uniformity, so the Absolute, the Unknowable, the 
One, the pure Being, which is also pure Nothing, displays 
itself, or seems to display itself—makes a kind of illusory 
appeal to be regarded as conditioned, as having relations— 
through the ritt in its colourless continuity represented by 
man’s life and thought. A something which is wholly unsub- 
stantial, yet through which the light appears, does serve to 
adumbrate to us that there is, that there must be, Something 
greater—non-cognizable, for us non-existent, yet inevitably 
seeming to exist—demanded as a necessity of thought, 
because, apart from its Unknowable Being which we yet 
must envisage as real, our own little finite dream would have 
no existence at all. We are, or we seem to ourselves to be, 
just because the Self-realized, the Absolute, if it be only by a 
breach in its continuity, by a variant, not really existing, in 
its unconditioned, invariable totality, somehow causes that 
our dream has come about, that we have relations, if we 
have no self-existence. 

The result of a creed such as this must be, on the 
intellectual side, a boundless, all-pervading scepticism about 
ever attaining to truth. Any system which can possibly be 
propounded as having a claim to acceptance, to the total 
submission of the intellect, has first to encounter the difficulty 
that the minds to which it is presented have been trained, 
or have missed all training, along the lines of a subtle 
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agnosticism which goes down to the foundations of thought, 
and extends to its ultimate results. 

Nor must it be supposed for a moment that it is only the 
educated, the thinkers, on whose life, intellectual and moral, 
this system takes practical effect. To begin with, an 
intellectual atmosphere in which thinkers alone breathe 
freely yet tells on the minds of non-thinkers to a very real 
degree. Though theories about the One and the Many 
are as unintelligible to the bulk of Hindus as they would 
be to the masses among ourselves, they are there in the 
impalpable fashion in which the thoughts of philosophers are 
wont to be unconsciously reproduced in the minds of their 
contemporaries and fellow-countrymen. ‘I know,’ said the 
Parisian perruguier, in the early days of the Encyclopédie, 
‘that I am only a wretched tradesman. But ’—with an air 
of immense self-importance—‘ but I do not believe in a God 
any more than my neighbours do.’ And little as a low-caste 
Hindu may know of the Vedantic Philosophy, he does not 
believe in Aimself any more than the most abstract philo- 
sopher, who believes—or believes that he believes—believes 
that if he really existed then he really would believe—that 
himself and the divine One and All are absolutely one and 
the same. 

One personal characteristic of Hindus, most odious in the 
eyes of an Englishman, is accounted for, and to a great 
extent excused, by this same intellectual scepticism. 

It is proverbial among Englishmen in India that a native 
is incapable of truthfulness; that where the truth would 
serve his turn it is a lie which rises naturally to his lips. With 
exceptions, the charge holds good, but the vice is not to be 
regarded as lying wholly on the moral side. It is in at least 
equal proportion a failure on the side of the understanding. 
A moral vice it is, because the Indian is, by nature and by 
history, the vce Soddos of Aristotle; and because, in 
consequence of this, his leading idea about a fact is that it 
may possibly be turned to advantage, and that, in a world of 
giving and taking, it is well that this advantage should be 
jealously retained for oneself. But it is a radical defect of 
the understanding ; because the Hindu sees no reason why 
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two contradictory statements may not be equally true. And 
to a mind persuaded of this it certainly must appear hard 
that, out of the two alternatives, one should not be allowed to 
put forward the one which is convenient to oneself, or—which 
comes perhaps to the same thing—the one which will please 
one’s interlocutor, It is no uncommon experience with 
cross-examining barristers that when they ask a native 
witness some simple question of fact they are met with, 
jo hookoom, Saheb—‘ whichever your honour pleases.’ 

Be it remembered, again, in this connexion, that history, 
as we understand it, forms no part of Hindu literature. To 
strive by patient investigation to arrive at accurate facts 
about the past of the human race appears to the Hindu mind 
a most unnecessary and unintelligible piece of trouble. After 
all, when you have searched and have written, what can it 
matter to anyone whether the facts, so called, of the past are 
stated in this way or in that >—perhaps they never happened ; 
who knows whether you or your heroes have ever existed 
at all? 

Thus a subtle sense of unreality, of the nothingness of 
life and its content pervades, like a kind of miasma, the 
thought of the Hindu community. If an intellectual effort is 
called for; if a truth, unrealized before, makes a call on the 
assent of the understanding, unwelcome, perhaps bringing 
with it some demand for practical self-sacrifice, there is 
always the obvious resource that, after all, in the nature of 
things, there can be no reason whatever why two con- 
tradictory statements should not be equally true. Let it be 
proved to absolute demonstration that A is equal to B; a 
Hindu can still put it to himself—What am I or what is my 
knowledge? what do I, what does anyone else really know 
about existence as such that I need exert myself intel- 
lectually, or disturb myself in practical matters, on the ground 
of this supposed demonstration? After all it may be equally 
true that A and B are entirely incommensurable. But 
let the truth propounded for acceptance be one of a different 
order, let it lie in the plane of thought where demonstra- 
tion is necessarily impossible, let it be one whose practical 
result is a walk by faith, not by sight; let the system 
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propounded for acceptance carry with it, as resulting from its 
truth, the sacrifice of every privilege which has ever made life 
worth living ; let it require, on the spiritual side, a new birth 
toall that is noble, a passionate acceptance by the heart of 
allegiance to a Saviour unseen— and it will be plain how only 
not omnipotent is the help which intellectual scepticism will 
lend tothe shrinkings of the flesh. One can always fall back 
upon Maya, on the unreality and illusoriness of all things, 
and so go contentedly on, untroubled by inconvenient 
demands. Prapanch, as it is called in one vernacular, the 
carking care of worldly interests, the insistence of the earthly 
and the material, the clamorous needs of the body and the 
pressure of its daily demands, find a perfect intellectual 
fulcrum in the dim, half-realized persuasion that, after all, 
there is nothing to be relied on; that we know nothing, 
perhaps ave nothing which can make it worth while to look 
higher. Meat and drink, and money and clothes—these 
certainly at least appear real, while perhaps no higher reality 
has any substantial existence. Why struggle, why agonize, 
why deny ourselves, when the effort, or what we call such, 
may be only an illusion after all—when, in any case, effort or 
yielding are alike but a dream and a nonentity in the eyes of 
those who know most ? 

It may be only those who have leisure, who have medi- 
tated on the problem for themselves, to whom these thoughts 
are conscious realities. But their paralysing effects upon 
effort extend through society as a whole. Tell a man—let 
him know without telling, through the impalpable, pervading 
effects which thinkers produce on non-thinkers—that his life 
is but a bubble, a ripple, on the surface of the Eternal Stream, 
and the inevitable conclusion must be this—that the stream 
will flow on just the same, whether the ripple on its sur- 
face, which is oneself, have laughingly flashed in the sun with 
a joyous swirl of free effort, or have sullenly murmured itself 
away in the blackness of accidie and sloth. The uncon- 
scious, non-moral Totality, which is all that is left of a God 
under the sway of the Pantheistic conception, has realized 
itself in consciousness, all the same, whether you, its 
poor manifestation, have expressed it in this way or in that, 
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as the two Eternities met in the moment of your seeming 
existence. 

Thus far of the effect upon character of the Monistic 
Ontology assuch. But it has to be remembered, in addition, 
what: shape it has actually assumed in that Polytheistic Re- 
ligion in which it comes home to the vulgar. On that stream 
of eternal existence there be ripples and ripples which have 
emerged, some human, but some superhuman. And what of 
those vaster manifestations, those roaring, omnipotent swirls 
which embody for the people, in the concrete, their idea of 
divine manifestations? What character is communicated by 
these to the thought of what existence ought to be? What 
effects will this character have upon the life of actual prac- 
tice, on the inward conceptions and ideals upon which all 
practice is based? The gods of the Hindu Pantheon—the 
concrete manifestations of the One which present themselves 
to the Hindu mind as the typical, characteristic embodiments 
of all that most essentially exists—what impression must they 
produce of the inmost, pervading spirit which constitutes the 
archetype of life? The lust and the violence of man are 
raised in these so-called divinities to the ‘measure of the 
stature’ of the ideal which underlies the Hindu religion. 
They are openly portrayed on some temples, in sculptures, 
the very mention of which is abhorrent to Christian decency. 
They are habitually typified there under conventionalized 
symbols of shame. And the beings thus represented, whether 
covertly, or, in many cases, openly, are all that the uneducated 
have to look to as embodiments of the Perfect and the Divine. 
In these, they are taught, there has emerged the most perfect 
typical expression of That which rules all, which zs All. 

As is the Stream, the One-and-All, in its most typical, 
essential manifestations, such, we may be sure, it will be— 
other, who will care that it should be?—in its everyday 
human embodiments, that is to say, in the national life. Men 
are better, thank God, than their creeds, as surely as they are 
worse than their creeds. Yet the late Sir Monier Williams 
has recorded his deliberate conviction that in the case of the 
lowest and worst of the many Hindu creeds, the results are as 
bad in real life as pessimism could infer that they might be. 
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Such, then, are the more abstract influences brought to 
bear on the character of the people by the metaphysical and 
religious conceptions which underlie their national life. What 
of the social system, of the Caste which loomed so large 
throughout our last paper ? 

The first and most obvious result produced by dependence 
upon Caste, upon a system of positive obligations not welded 
into a whole by principles of duty or of love, is incapacity 
for spiritual independence, for guiding the personal life by a 
conscience enlightened from within. Thecelebrated epigram 
of Aristotle that a rod, not a reason, is wanted—xoracéws 
Seiras xai ov Aoyou—if anyone ask the question, why he 
ought to do right and not wrong, must obviously miss its 
application if the questioner have never been taught that 
anything could be right or could be wrong in itself, apart 
from convention, from a rule of enforcement or prohibition 
laid down for one caste-group. 

The difference between the Christian conscience, with its 
spontaneous morality of principle, and the caste-enfeebled 
conscience, with its positive morality of rule, may be brought 
out by a familiar illustration. It closely resembles the 
difference between a crab and a vertebrate creature. The 
crab has its skeleton outside ; the vertebrate—generally, at 
any rate, though the tortoises constitute an exception—has 
its softer parts outside, supported by the skeleton within. 
Let the crab be deprived of its shell, and you have the state 
of the Hindu conscience when the skeleton of caste has 
sloughed off. There remains no vertebrate structure, no in- 
ternal framework of principle to regulate that which lies 
without—a fact, we may say in passing, having to dwell on 
it more fully hereafter, which accounts for not a few of the 
scandals, so dear to the enemies of Missions, among the 
earlier generations of Christians. 

This comes out in a practical form in an intense dislike of 
responsibility, an incapacity for sturdy initiative. To strike 
out a line for oneself, be it only in the smallest matter, to be 
told in outline what to do, and then left to fill up the details, 
is almost like physical torture to many an intelligent Hindu. 
The present writer once called on his clerk to work a calcula- 
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tion in his office, including a sum in multiplication in which 
the multiplier was 10. Now boys in Indian schools are 
taught to multiply in their heads such sums as 2} by 3}, and 
they do it with the greatest facility. But then multiplying 
by fractions in school entails no farther responsibility in 
case of the sum being wrong; while to multiply by 10 in an 
office, where annas and rupees are in question, is a very 
different thing. And so this cautious clerk proceeded 
gravely to write down the multiplier underneath the multi- 
plicand, took down the o at the right, multiplied each figure 
by 1, and so brought out his answer ! 

But, side by side with this absurdity, we must present 
a few graver instances of how the morality of caste can affect 
people’s real morale. Famine works have figured very largely 
in the recent history of India. An official experienced in 
their working once told the present writer that the gravest 
of the many difficulties against which he had had to contend 
was the inability of his Brahman assistants to take in that it 
signified at all whether pariahs lived or died ; whether they 
were brought to the works to be nourished, or starved slowly 
to death in their villages. Again, it came within the know- 
ledge of the writer that a Brahman was impeached before his 
caste by an injured Mahommedan husband, the sanctity 
of whose home he had invaded. He was condemned and 
excommunicated from his caste—but for what? Not for 
having sinned against God; not for having injured the 
Mahommedan, towards whom it was not to be assumed that 
a Hindu owed any obligation; but on the ground of cere- 
monial defilement—that the unhappy sharer of his sin was 
not a Hindu by birth. Outrageous as such a decision must 
appear to the consciences of Christians, it was absolutely of 
a piece with the system which the judges were sitting to 
administer. There are castes among Hindus within which 
a similar sin is esteemed no sin at all, but rather a proof of 
devotion, if the man belongs to a family in which Krishna is 
held to be incarnate. 

What sense of right and wrong as absolutely constraining 
obligations, apart from positive enactments, can survive under 
a system such as this? What room is there in characters 
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and hearts which know no other training than the ‘touch 
not, taste not, handle not’ prescribed by the rules of a 
caste, for development of spiritual independence, for the self- 
regulation by love which is the essence of Christian morality? 
An absolute enfeeblement of the conscience, an inability to 
stand alone, a total spiritual bewilderment, is apt to be the 
earliest result, when once the positive force, the morality of 
detail without principle which constitutes caste obligation has 
been displaced by Western influences, whether these be 
Christian or not. This has certainly proved in effect to follow 
from the secular education which is all that our Government 
can offer compatibly with its promises of neutrality. It is too 
apt to prove the case among converts to the Christian Religion, 

One obvious effect of it all is a total absence of shame 
for inconsistencies and tergiversations, an absolute unreli- 
ability when moral courage is called for to make a stand upon 
matters of principle. A European may lack moral backbone, 
may find it difficult to stand by his friends when they have to 
be seen through a difficulty. But he is ashamed of himself; 
he expects to be looked at askance ; he feels himself contra- 
vening a code which can, and which ought to enforce itself by 
stinging social penalties. A Hindu has no feeling of the sort. 
He will profess to espouse a cause, to make himself the asso- 
ciate of its champions, and will go on to the critical moment 
proclaiming his adherence very loudly. And then, when the 
stand has to be made, he withdraws, he palters, he turns 
back, and never considers for a moment that any excuse is 
required of him. People in England were scandalized and 
astonished when Keshab Chandar Sen, the leader of the 
Brahmo-samaj, the head of the reforming party, contradicted 
every principle of reform by marrying his daughter as a 
child to the Rajah of Cooch Behar. No Anglo-Indian was 
surprised—what else had anyone expected ? 

Most difficult to grasp or to convey, yet most essential to 
the development of our subject, is the attitude of the Hindu 
mind towards sinfulness and towards actual sin. We must 
try to follow it out along one or two different lines, since 
nothing is more vitally practical for the regulation of 
missionary methods. 
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Alike then, intellectually and morally, alike from the 
abstract point of view, as being seen through a medium of 
Pantheism, and from the moral and practical point of view, 
as distorted by the influence of caste, an adequate sense of 
sinfulness is foreign to the genius of Hinduism. Sin and 
Atonement, it is true, figure largely in its religious phrase- 
ology, but they mean something totally different from what 


Christians associate with the words. They may refer to one’s 
own misdeeds, committed in previous incarnations, and only 
entailing on one now defilement, the very origin of which one 
cannot understand or remember. Or they may refer to cere- 
monial omissions, to breach of mere caste obligations, with 
which morality has nothing to do. 

How completely their Hindu signification must be foreign 
to Christian ideas may be seen by referring them very briefly 
to the leading ideas of the system, with which the reader has 
already been familiarized. 

The haunting sense of sin, with the tragic intensity of 
conviction which a Christianjassociates with the thought, is 
unaccountable—inconceivable indeed—apart from a Personal 
Being against whom our sins have been committed, and 
apart from a personal self whose choice might have been 
exercised otherwise. If there be heard no voice of the Lord 
calling to us among the trees of the garden, we do not need 
any device to conceal our shrinking shame. Let that once 
find us out, and, until the Lord God clothe us, we must 
remain a horror to ourselves. But before we can conceive of 
ourselves as called, we must believe that there is One to call— 
One distinct from ourselves who are called. Else the answer 
to, ‘ Adam, where art thou ?’ were, ‘Where Thou art, there am 
I; for Thou and I are one and the same.’ And the answer 
to, ‘ What hast thou done?’ were, ‘ Be what I have done this 
or that, Thou Thyself art the doer of it in very deed ; for I 
have no will and no power except as Thou-in-me will and 
act.’ 

Thus far of the thought of sinfulness as vitiated by 
Pantheism in the abstract. Now of caste as it bears on the 
same thought. , 

Let spiritual status or want of status be matter of physical 
VOL. LV.—-NO, CIX. I 
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descent ; let one’s caste and not one’s character be that which 
classifies one for life in the eyes of God and man; let quali- 
fication for the kingdom of Heaven be either born with one of 
eternally precluded one—and the very thought of merit and 
demerit, of spiritual acceptance or non-acceptance, must be 
radically different in kind from that which a Christian enter- 
tains. What one is, what one has made of oneself under the 
formative power of God’s grace, or what, alas! one has failed 
to become by neglecting to co-operate with grace—this 
must ever be the thought of a Christian when merit and 
demerit are in question. What one was born—what one’s 
ancestors have been through countless previous generations— 
this thought, if it be not the only, is at least the prevailing 
idea ‘suggested by the same consideration to one bred up 
under caste. 

It is plain, then, that both Pantheism in the abstract and 
Caste as its concrete embodiment must dilute, even vitiate, at 
its source that conception of personal responsibility which 
issues in the sense of demerit. 

This is no mere prejudiced inference from Christian 
thought on the subject. Mr. Slater quotes in this sense the 
exponent of abstract Vedantism who represented it at 
the ‘Parliament of Religions, and also the Brahmavadin, 
its representative periodical in India. By each it is treated 
as absurd that man should regard himself as a sinner, since 
he constitutes the perfect expression of the life of the one 
supreme Being :—‘ We find Swami Vivekananda saying in 
his Chicago speech: “Ye divimztzes upon earth, sinners! It 
is a sin to call aman asinner. It is a standing libel upon 
human nature.”’ ‘We are told in the Brahmavadin “ that 
man is eternally pure and perfect in his real self ;” and 
“that the distinction of right and wrong are mere appearances, 
which will vanish as soon as the dream of life is expelled.”’ 

Nor is it but an inference, a priorz, that it holds good in 
actual practice, as the moral outcome of caste. It is dis- 
played in the spiritual self-sufficiency of the pampered, 
idolised Brahman, accustomed to believe from his birth that 
the world exists but for him; that it is equally the duty and 
the privilege of people of other castes to minister to his 
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every necessity; that insolence of bearing on his part is only 
the natural expression of innate, hereditary superiority. 

It is in some ways even more natural in the man of an 
inferior caste, who has his self-respect to gain. For, to him, 
to be a Hindu at all, though he be not a high-caste man, is 
to possess a connatural sanctity, as compared with the rest 
of the world, which the sense of unholiness would con- 
tradict. And yet, being unclean ceremonially to men of 
higher castes, he needs the more to bolster himself up by 
refusing to admit any sinfulness which is not innate in him 
physically. 

One must indeed have lived among Hindus to appreciate 
the spiritual revolution, the doudeversement of religious pre- 
possessions, represented by the words of the Baptist, when he 
warned the Jews of his day that their claim to be children of 
Abraham would not stand them in stead before God; that 
religion and natural parentage were for the future to be 
divorced from one another ; that personal holiness, in fact, 
was a moral, not a physical matter. 

Yet the distinction is absolutely vital if a true sense of 
sin is to be developed—how vital, we may easily remind our- 
selves by remembering the disastrous results which follow, for 
morality and religion, when the doctrine of original sin, as 
held by orthodox Christians, is grossly exaggerated or 
distorted. To insist upon inbred sinfulness as an inheritance 
entailed upon the race, and to forget the saving clause, how 
it constitutes, in actual practice, a natural downward trend— 
how, in its essence, it is no mere status, no mere imputation 
to the children of sins committed by their fathers—even 
this exaggeration and disproportion in stating a truth of the 
Gospel results in a blunted moral sense, in a distorted view 
of the Atonement, in making the restoration of man a merely 
forensic substitution, a matter of vicarious righteousness, not 
of personal and spiritual renewal. 

But let holiness and unholiness alike be regarded as 
a matter of inheritance ; let such sense of sinfulness as there 
is be associated with the belief in metempsychosis, be only 
the present working out of misdeeds committed, and for- 
gotten, in innumerable previous incarnations, and it is plain 
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that the consciousness of sinfulness, as a Christian under- 
stands the words, must be simply non-existent. 

This moral and practical element, this preclusion of a 
real sense of sinfulness works in, we cannot doubt, with the 
underlying philosophical assumptions upon which we have 
insisted so fully, to form a constituent element in the weird 
fascination of Pantheism, an element more intelligible perhaps 
to the mind of an ordinary Englishman than its attractive. 
ness when regarded in the abstract. Give up my personal 
identity—regard myself as an impersonal manifestation of 
the Unconscious, the Unconditioned! Put thus, the Monistic 
hypothesis may seem to ourselves to be unthinkable, too 
absurd to need any refutation. But offer it on the moral 
side ; make it a refuge for a conscience half awakened, not 
yet sufficiently in earnest to throw itself, crushed with self- 
abasement, into the arms of a forgiving Creator; do away 
with the consciousness of guilt without calling for the pain, 
the humiliation, entailed by acknowledging it to oneself; let 
it appeal to that instinct of self-righteousness which, alas! is 
so much more connatural to us than the genuine sense of sin; 
and it needs no words, we think, to exhibit its terrible 
fascination. It supplies a perfect armour of self-complacency 
to those who have been brought up in it from childhood, 
who have not drunk in from the first, as a constituent element 
in religion, the thought of being sinners by nature, of being 
in essential opposition to the Holiness of a personal God. 

Such, then, in briefest outline, are a few of the character- 
istics developed in the Hindu people by the system in which 
they have been brought up; such the damnosa haereditas 
entailed on them by zons of caste—the character equally 
homogeneous with the system under which it has developed. 

First, a searching intellectual scepticism about everything 
which presents itself to be believed ; a scepticism originating, 
it is true, in an abstract system of Monism, but lending 
itself all too readily to practical dislike of responsibility, to 
acquiescence in established conditions, apart from trouble- 
some scruples as to whether they are defensible or not; a 
scepticism displaying itself most markedly in total indiffer- 
ence to truthfulness about matters of everyday life. 
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Next, a general deficiency of stamina pervading the whole 
moral being ; an indifference to right and wrong, born and 
bred of a system of morality which turns upon caste obliga- 
tion as its only possible fulcrum; with no reliance on 
principle, no principles on which to rely; backed by no 
Categorical Imperative, but varying quite indefinitely with 
the conventions of different castes ; with all the inevitable 
enfeeblement which comes to conscience and will where there 
is no distinguishing line between moral and positive obliga- 
tion, between physical and spiritual status, between ceremonial 
and moral purity; a feebleness fairly represented by the 
difference between the vertebrate creature, with its internal 
skeleton of bone, and the pulpy, invertebrate crustacean, with 
its external skeleton of shell. 

The methods for dealing with these strange conditions 
will be the subject of our next article. 


ArT. VI—THE THIRD ORDER OF ST, FRANCIS. 






1. Regula Antiqua Fratrum et Sororum de Paenitentia seu 
Tertit Ordinis Sancti Francisci. Nunc primum edidit 
PAUL SABATIER. (Paris, 1901.) (Opuscules de Critique 
Historique, fasc. i.) 

2. Collection d’Etudes et de Documents sur [ Histoire reli- 
gieuse et littéraire du Moyen-dge. Vol. 1. Speculum Per- 
Sectionis seu Sancti Francisci Assisiensis Legenda anti- 
quissima, auctore Fratre Leone. Edited by P. SABATIER. 
(Paris, 1898.) II. Fratris Francisci Bartholdi Tractatus 
de Indulgentia S. Mariae de Portiuncula, Edited by the 
same, 1899. III. Fréve Elie de Cortone. By Dr. E. 
LempP, 1901. IV. Actus B. Francisci et Sociorum ejus. 
Edited by P. SABATIER, 1902. 

3. Floretum B. Francisci Assisiensis, Edited by the same. 
(Paris, 1902.) 

4. Analecta Franciscana sive Chronica aliaque varia docu- 
menta ad historiam fratrum minorum spectantia, Edita 
a patribus Collegii S. Bonaventurae. Ad Claras Aquas 

(Quaracchi). Vols, I-III, 1885 sg. 
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5. Leggenda di San Francesco scritta da tre suot Compagni. 

Edited by MARCELLINO DA CIVEZZA and TEOFILO 
DOMENICHELLI. (Rome, 1899.) 

. Acta Sanctorum for October. Vol. II.; and other volumes, 

. Bullarium Franciscanum, Edidit JOANNES HYACINTHUS 
SBARALEA. 4 vols. (Rome, 1759.) 

. Annales Minorum. By LucAS WADDING. Edited by 
M. FonsEcA. Vols. I-III. (Rome, 1731, &c.) 

. Vetera Humiliatorum Monumenta. By HIER. TIRA- 
BOSCHI. 3 vols. (Milan, 1767). 

. Vie de S. Frangois d@Assise. By PAUL SABATIER. 
Paris (25th edition, 1902). English translation by 
L. S. HOUGHTON. (London, 1894.') 

. Die Anfiinge des Minoritenordens und der Bussbruder- 
schaften. By KARL MULLER. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1885.) 

. Compte Rendu du quatriéme Congres scientifique inter- 
national des Catholiques tenu a Fribourg (Sutsse), 1897. 
Quatritme Section. At p. 182 ‘ Les Origines de L’Ordo 
de Poenitentia,’ by F. P. MANDONNET, Ord. Pr. (Paris, 
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AT the Chapter-General of the order of Friars Minor held at 
Narbonne in 1260 St. Bonaventura, who then held the office of 
Minister-General, was commissioned to write a new and 
authoritative Life of their founder, St. Francis, to take the 
place of the various and diverse Lives which were then in 
existence. He at once set to work on his task, which was 
carried out with great care and thoroughness ; and the com- 
pleted Life, a veritable concordantia discordantium, was pre- 
sented to the Chapter-General which met at Pisa in 1263. 
The following year they met at Paris, and the following 
extraordinary ordinance was there put forth: 

‘Item, the Chapter-General ordains on obedience that all the 
legends of the Blessed Francis formerly made shall be destroyed, and 


? For purposes of convenience the English translation has been made 
use of. It is, however, very unsatisfactory, and possesses no index. 
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where any shall be found outside the Order the brethren are to 
endeavour to make away with (amovere) them, since the legend which 
has been composed by the General was compiled by him from the 
mouth of those who were almost always with the Blessed Francis ; 
and all that they could certainly know and all that is proved have 
been diligently entered therein.’ ! 


The result of this step was as disastrous as might have 
been expected. The earlier Lives, and other contemporary or 
nearly contemporary documents, rich in their diversity and 
their naturalness, and invaluable because of their unstudied 
simplicity, were set aside and as far as possible obliterated, 
their place being usurped by this one Life. And the 
‘Seraphic Doctor, great as were his powers as a scholastic 
theologian, was no fit biographer for St. Francis. He was as 
precise and formal in all his ideas as his subject was natural 
and spontaneous ; and the explicit and flowing Legenda Major, 
composed according to the accepted literary canons of the 
day, is but a poor substitute for the ingenuous earlier 
narratives. All the vivacity, the glow, the poetry, is gone. 
St. Francis is toned down, so far as possible, into a merely 
conventional saint. The miracles are no longer the natural 
outpouring of a unique personality, but mere strange 
marvels, for the most part at once stereotyped and uncon- 
vincing. It would be impossible to rob the Saint of Assisi of 
all his charm, but much of it is gone. Above all, instead of 
the story of a man who longed to make every simple human 
life as holy as his own, we are presented with the story of the 
founder of an Order. 

Under any circumstances such a re-shaping would have 
been disastrous enough ; but in this case there is yet more 
to be said. As all students of his life are aware, the followers 
of St. Francis soon fell into two sharply divided classes, the 
Zelanti and the Liderali, the former of whom laid all possible 
stress upon their Master’s love of poverty, and the simple 
naturalness of the life to which they had been called ; while 
the latter, representing in this the aspirations of the age, 
sought to develop the organization of the order in every pos- 
sible way. After a period of strife a moderate party came 


1 Sabatier, Life of St. Francis of Assisi, p. 395, note 2. 
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into power, which strove to secure peace by making compro- 
mises, by sinking differences, and by minimizing the points 
in dispute ; and it was owing to the ascendency of this party 
that St. Bonaventura was elected to be General (for the 
original form, Minister-General, was already coming to be so 
abbreviated in his day). Such a party may have been useful 
from the point of view of the future of the order; but a 
biography constructed under its influence was sure to slur 
over many points of great importance ; and such is in fact 
the case. 

Nevertheless, this biography became the standard one. 
The earlier Lives were lost for centuries ; one at least has not 
been recovered yet.' The real St. Francis was seen dimly 
through St. Bonaventura’s Life: far more truly, though only 
fragmentarily, in the popular Italian stories, the Fioretti di S. 
Francesco, of which the Latin original has only recently been 
made known to the world.2, And so things have continued 
down to modern times. The invaluable labours of the earlier 
Bollandists and other scholars gave us back, indeed, the First 
Life of Thomas of Celano, part of the Legenda Trium 
Soctorum,and much more. But all this was read in the light 
of St. Bonaventura’s work, and not vice versa; and just as 
William of Tyre’s work was used as the standard history of 
the First Crusade long after some of the contemporary accounts 
had been recovered, so it was with the early history of the 
Franciscans. So that it is hardly too much to say that our 
own age has rediscovered ‘ I] Poverello,’ the Little Poor Man 
of Assisi. The publication of the Vzta Secunda of Thomas 
of Celano by the Canon Amoni at Rome in 1880, and the 
republication of other Lives by the same scholar, although in 


1 The Life of St. Francis formerly attributed to Giovanni di Ceperano 
(see Sabatier, Zz/e, p. 390), but apparently composed by Julian of Spire 
(F. M. d’Araules, O.M., Vie de S. Antoine de Padoue, Bordeaux, 1899, 
pp. 161 sgg.; Sabatier, Regula Antigua, p. 8 note). 

* The Actus B. Francisci et Socitorum ejus, mentioned at the head of 
this article. The Floretum B. Francisci is a popular edition of the 
Actus, adapted more closely to the text of the Fioretti (of which 
M. Sabatier has a critical edition in preparation), and excellently printed. 
Those who cannot read the Fiore¢éi in the original will find the Flore‘um 
most useful. 
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an uncritical form, led the way. Much was done by such 
scholars as Bonghi, Thode, K. Miiller, and others.' But the 
real leader in everything that concerns St. Francis is M. Paul 
Sabatier, who has for many years devoted himself entirely to 
the study, and has brought to it not only a profound reverence 
for his subject, but also distinguished learning and very re- 
markable critical acumen. He has given us a Life of St. 
Francis which for accuracy and literary beauty far surpasses 
anything that we had before ; and if it already needs to be 
rewritten, the fact is due to fresh discoveries which we owe 
to him more than to anybody else. Since it first appeared in 
1894, an unceasing stream of publications has issued from 
the press, written in many languages by scholars of various 
communions, and dealing with the subject in a spirit some- 
times friendly to M. Sabatier, sometimes decidedly the 
reverse. Meanwhile he has gone on his way quietly; not 
indeed unheedingly, but meeting his opponents with a charity 
and earnestness * which have in them nota little of the spirit of 
St. Francis—or, shall we not rather say, the spirit of St. 
Francis’s Master and his? And meanwhile, little by little, the 
old Franciscan convents in Italy, and other sources, have been 
made to yield up their treasures. Manuscripts swept away 
and forgotten, or perhaps piously laid aside by the Zedanéz in 
hope of better days to come, have been found to contain one 
or another of the legends rejected to give place to that of 
St. Bonaventura ; excerpts in later chronicles have been dis- 
interred and pieced together ; sequences and other religious 
offices long since disused have been searched for any new 
grains of fact that they may contain. The result is to be 

1 Among whom mention may be made, in England, of the late 
Bishop of London. Dr. Creighton’s lectures on the Mendicants, delivered 
at Cambridge in 1885 and 1886, were extraordinarily good ; but they 
were delivered from brief notes, and have never been republished. 

* See, for example, P. Van Ortroy’s attempt to prove that the Legenda 
Trium Sociorum is a spurious work of the end of the thirteenth century 
(Analecta Bollandiana, tom. xix. pp. 119 sg., 1899) ; and the demolition ot 
his arguments by Sabatier, De ?Authenticité de la Légende de Saint 
Francois dite des trois Compagnons (reprinted from the Revue Historique, 
tom. Ixxv., 1901), and by the Abbé Salvatore Minocchi, Za Leggenda 


Trium Sociorum, Florence, 1901 .(reprinted from the Archivio Storico 
Italiano, tom. xxiv., xxvi.). 
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found in a great harvest of hitherto unpublished material. 
Chief among the gatherers of this harvest are M. Sabatier in 
his Collection d'études et de documents and his Opuscules de 
Critique historique ; the Franciscan fathers of the College of 
St. Bonaventura at Quaracchi, near Florence, in their Analecta 
Franciscana, &c.; and two other Franciscans, Marcellino da 
Civezza and Teofilo Domenichelli, who have given us the 
Legend of the Three Companions in Latin and Italian, in a 
much more complete form than we previously possessed, 
And in order to secure co-operation and fellowship among 
those who are engaged in such research, and in fact all who 
love the memory of St. Francis, a ‘Société internationale 
d’Etudes Franciscaines’ has been inaugurated by M. Sabatier 
and others on the spot,' which has for its objects the foundation 
of a library at Assisi containing all published works on the 
subject, the formation of a centre for Franciscan studies, the 
association of students visiting Assisi with those who are 
already working there, and the preparation of a catalogue of 
all the Franciscan manuscripts in Europe. 


So far we have spoken of Franciscan studies in general. 
We now turn to a particular side of St. Francis’s work which 
will illustrate what has been said above as to its real primary 
character. One of the latest contributions to the subject 
which has been made by M. Sabatier, the smallest in size but 
by no means the least in value, is an ancient Rule or ‘ Memorial 
of the obligation of the Brethren and Sisters of Penitence 
who dwell in their own homes,’? now commonly known as the 
Third Order of St. Francis, which must date from a very 
short time after the Saint’s death. The editor discovered it 
in May 1901, in the library of the Franciscan convent at 
Capestrano in the Abruzzi, and published it a few months 
afterwards. Through his kindness it appeared in the Guardian 


1 As it is very desirable that English Churchmen and women who are 
interested in the subject should become members, we may state here that 
all particulars may be obtained from the secretaries of the society at 
Assisi, Umbria, Italy. It is hoped that a branch society may be formed 
in England. 

® Memoriale propositi fratrum et sororum de paenitentia in domibus 
propriis existentium. 
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newspaper on July 17 of the same year,’ and since then 
Messrs. Adderley and Marson have published an English 
version, with some interesting illustrative matter, bearing 
particularly on the desirability of encouraging the formation 
of similar societies in England. 

The Rule or Memorial consists of a short prologue and 
thirteen chapters, the titles of which do not always corre- 
spond closely with their contents ;? the chapters are sub- 
divided where necessary into numbered sections or precepts. 
It deals with such subjects as dress, abstinence, days of 
fasting, prayers, confession and communion, the monthly 
assembly, the visitation of sick and obsequies for departed 
members, the admission of new candidates, mutual admoni- 
tion for faults, &c. The precepts are short and to the point, 
and care is taken to make allowance for differences of station, 
climate, and national custom ; for instance, dispensations may 
be given for the wearing of furs, women with child are 
excused from fasting, and the rule of abstinence is relaxed for 
those who are sick or who are engaged in severe bodily 
labour (/aborantibus in fatigationibus). Perhaps the most 
characteristic regulation is that with regard to the monthly 
gathering (congregatio) : 


(1) Let all the brothers and sisters of every city and district 
meet together every month, and whensoever it shall seem desirable, 
at a church which the ministers shall have announced beforehand, 
and there let them hear the divine service. (2) And let each one 
give to the steward (massarius) the accustomed penny, which the said 
steward shall collect and, by the advice of the ministers, distribute 
among the poor brothers and sisters, and especially the sick and 
those who are in lack of money for funeral obsequies. Next, let 
him make an offering from the same money among other poor folk, 
and to the same church. (3) And then, if they conveniently can, 
let them get a religious, learned in God’s Word, to admonish them 
and encourage them in penitence, perseverance, and the works of 
mercy which they have to do. (4) And let them be under rule of 
silence (sud st/entio) during both Mass and sermon, intent upon the 


1 Under the initials J. G. A. 

* For example, c. viii., which deals with the visitation of sick mem- 
bers, has the title ‘Concerning works of mercy, testaments, and the 
settlement of discords.’ Testaments are not even mentioned. 
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office, prayer, and preaching, excepting those who are taking part in 
the same. 

Perhaps the most important rule is one which is directed 
against acts of violence, and the constant petty warfare which 
was one of the most terrible features of the thirteenth century: 
‘Let them not take up deadly weapons against any man, nor 
carry them about with them.’! They are also forbidden to 
take solemn oaths, excepting in certain cases where civil obli- 
gations areinvolved. They are to be especially on their guard 
against heresy, to pay their tithes in the future and to make 
satisfaction for the past. They are to be careful to dispose of 
their property by will, ‘so that none of them die intestate,’ 
For the rest, their obligations are simply those of ordinary 
baptized persons, who were banded together to live a Chris- 
tian life, and to help one another in the face of the dangers 
which most pressed upon them in their own day. Indeed, 
the Rule contains little or nothing of the nature of a constitu- 
tion, and it is almost incidentally that we learn anything of 
the internal regulation of the brotherhood. There are two 
ministers and a steward (massarius) in each local centre ; they 
hold office for a year, and the ministers choose their successors 
with the counsel of the brethren. There is a visitor over the 
whole brotherhood, which is also placed under the direction of 
a chosen Friar Minor.? Candidates are admitted to the society 
after a year’s probation ; women only with the consent of their 
husbands. 

It is interesting to notice that a copy of this Rule with 
verbal variations was known to a sixteenth-century writer, 
who attributed it unhesitatingly to St. Francis himself. In 
his edition of the 7vactatus de Indulgentia S. Mariae de 
Portiuncula M. Sabatier has described a treatise on the Third 
Order by Fra Mariano of Florence (a. July 20, 1523), written 
in Italian, which is still preserved in manuscript.2 In the 
course of this the author says that St. Francis, 

‘being full of the Divine Spirit, and having the counsel and help of 
Messer Ugolino, the Cardinal of Ostia, afterwards Pope Gregory IX., 
1 Regula Antiqua, vi. 3. 
2 At any rate, according to c. xiii. See below, p. 126 sg. 
3’ MS. Palat. 147, Bibl. Nat. Florence. 
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composed and wrote a short Rule of life divided into fourteen heads,! 
which begins Viri e¢ mulieres hujus fraternitatis,? &c., and is entitled 
Memoriale propositi fratrum et sororum de paenitentia in domibus 
propriis existentium. . . . Francis dictated the substance of it to the 
Cardinal, and the Cardinal wrote it down with his own hand, adding 
certain things to it. The which Rule in a few words contains great 
substance, and is common to clergy and laity, men and women, 
single and married, virgins and widows, and in a word all who 
honestly dwell in their own homes in penitence, and who perform 
works of piety and flee from worldly pomps.’ ® 


The writer goes on to say that St. Francis composed this Rule 
after his return from the visit to the Sultan, when he found 
how many there were of both sexes who wished to live the 
life of penitence at home. He first suggested the plan to the 
people who gathered around him at Canaio,‘ and actually 
formed the society at Florence on May 20, 1221. 

Clearly Fra Mariano had before him a copy of the docu- 
ment, even though in a slightly different form,> which has 
now been made known tous. Perhaps we may wish that we 
could accept his view as to its composition ; but a writer of 
the sixteenth century cannot be regarded as authoritative on 
such a subject, and in this case it is quite clear that he is 
wrong. The Rule does not belong to the lifetime of St. 
Francis ; nevertheless, it must have been composed very soon 
after his death (October 3, 1226). As it stands, the prologue 
is imperfect ; but according to a conjectural emendation of 
Sabatier,® which must be substantially correct, it declares 
that the project had its beginning in 1221, in the time of 
Honorius III.; and that it was established, or reformed, or 


1 Una breve vita in quatordici rubriche distincta. 

* The form published by M. Sabatier begins Virz gui hujus fraterni- 
tatis fuerunt. 

8 Fr. Bartholdi Tractatus de Indulgentia, pp. 160 sq. 

4 Castello de Canaio ; evidently Cannara, two hours south of Assisi 
on the way to Montefalco. This seems clear from the passage in the 
Actus B. Francisci et Soctorum, from which, or from the Fioret#i, Fra 
Mariano doubtless derived his information. The reading in the former 
is castrum quod dicitur Cannarium (op. cit. cap. 16, 16). 

5 See above, p. 124, note 3. M. Sabatier found that this manu- 
script had been borrowed when he went to consult it again (Regula 
Antiqua, p. 14). ®° Regula Antiqua, p. 17 note. 
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confirmed (the exact word remains uncertain) on May 20, 
1228, in the time of Gregory IX. This gives us a terminus 
a quo for the composition of the Rule, and one which agrees 
with all the indications of date that we have. We know that 
Francis’s old friend the Cardinal Ugolino, long protector of the 
brethren and now Pope Gregory IX., was at Assisi in May, 
1228, in connexion with the canonization of the Saint; and 
it is highly probable, both from what we know of him and 
from what Thomas of Celano tells us, that while there he 
occupied himself in setting all their affairs in order. The first 
twelve chapters of this Rule must have been composed soon 
afterwards, probably in obedience to his direction. The 
thirteenth and last chapter is plainly an addition, as is shown 
by the fact that it modifies certain provisions of the earlier 
chapters,' and that it differs in style from them.? In fact, it 
probably represents an addition made on one or more occa- 
sions * in the congregation of the brethren. But in any case 
the whole Rule as we have it must have been composed at 
some date between 1228 and 1234.4 It contains an actual 
reference to the Bull Detestanda of March 30, 1228,° for the 
brethren are not to be compelled to take oaths excepting in 
certain cases provided for by that Bull. On the other hand, a 
sufficient time has elapsed sin¢e that Bull was issued to make 
it clear that one of its provisions cannot be literally carried 
out. Again, the Rule directs that the visitor and ministers 

1 E.g. confession is to be made monthly (xiii. 3) instead of thrice in 
the year (vi. 1); and the provision for the monthly assembly for worship 
is made more precise (xiii. 6, vii. 1). 

2 Whereas the early chapters contain precepts (‘Let them ...’) 
chap. xiii. contains definite enactments (‘ Statuimus’). 

3 The tenth clause of c. xiii. is to the effect that no new constitu- 
tion is to be made without the counsel and assent of the greater part of 
the fraternity. Itseems probable, as M. Sabatier suggests, that this was 
once the conclusion, and that the five remaining clauses were added 
subsequently. 

4 In our opinion the evidence does not justify M. Sabatier’s con- 
clusion (p. 11) that the Rule as we possess it was completed by 1230. 

5 Regula Antiqua, vi. 4 (p. 23). For the Bull see Sbaralea, of. ciZ. 
i. 38; Wadding, of. cit. ii. 602 ; Potthast, Regesta, 8185. 

® Regula Antiqua, x. 3 (p. 26). The Bull had directed that the local 
authorities should not lay civil burdens upon them unduly: the Rule 
declares what is to be done where such burdens are laid upon them. 
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of the fraternity shall seek to have a Brother Minor of the 
convent assigned to them by the minister or guardian of the 
Brothers Minor, ‘ by the advice of which brother, and the will 
of the brethren, this fraternity shall be governed and ruled in 
all things.’ We know that this provision was made obsolete 
on November 21, 1234, when Gregory IX. by the Bull U# cum 
majort entrusted the visitation and correction of the fraternity 
to the Bishop of the diocese as ordinary ;? and before long 
there only remained a relation of brotherly love between 
them and the Friars Minor.’ For a time indeed there seems 
to have been some little coolness between the two;‘ and 
although at a still later date their relations again became 
closer,> the other indications make it clear that our Wemorial 
cannot belong to any period later than 1234. 

Here, then, we have a definite date in the history of the 
Third Order ; and from this point all is fairly clear. The Rule 
of the Brothers and Sisters of Penitence, as formulated in the 
Memorial, was supplemented and modified by various Papal 


1 Regula Antiqua, xiii. 4 (p. 28). The separation of the two bodies 
is still incomplete: ‘La curieuse expression frater Minor de conventu 
semble bien venir 14 comme une expression courante pour désigner les 
fréres Mineurs qui vivaient en communauté, par opposition aux fréres 
de la Pénitence zn proprits domibus existentes, ou & ceux qui étaient 
éparpillés dans les ermitages’ (p. 11). 

? Regula Antiqua, p. 12 note 1 ; Sbaralea, i. 142 ; Potthast, 9768. 

5 So we are told by Bernard of Bessa, who wrote his Liber de 
laudibus B. Francisci to supplement the existing Lives, including that of 
St. Bonaventura, whose secretary he had been. He says that the fraser 
minister had been abolished, ‘ut tamen a fratribus tanquam confratres 
et eodem patre geniti consiliis et auxiliis foveantur,’ c. 7 (Amalecta 
Franciscana, iii. 686). 

* In one of his lesser writings St. Bonaventura asks, and endeavours 
to answer, the question why Franciscans do not study to promote the 
Order of Penitence as their founder did (SS. 7k. Aguinatis et Bona- 
venture Opusc. adv. Guillelm. de S. Amore, Rome, 1773, tom. ii. 391-4 ; 
quoted by Mandonnet, p. 190). 

5 As early as 1247, for a special purpose, the fraternity was subjected 
to the general and provincial ministers of the Friars Minor (Sbaralea, i. 
464, 476, 492). But the Bull Supra Montem of 1289, as Fra Mariano 
says (Zract. de Indulgentia, p. 162), ‘pone decta regola nella liberta de 
frati minori’; and by the Bull Unigenztus (August 8, 1290) they were 
directed to appoint for themselves visitors and proctors from the same 
order (Sbaralea; iv. 167). 
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Bulls during the half-century which followed, but it was never 
set aside. Even when they received for the first time a Rule 
which had definite papal sanction the older writing was not 
formally abrogated. On the contrary, the Rule which 
Nicholas IV. gave them by the Bull Supra Montem} 
(August 18, 1289), although it did not even mention the 
Memorial by name, and although it differs very greatly from 
it in spirit, is actually derived from the Memorial, so far as 
its language is concerned. Two years later, in order to put 
an end to the hostility which was felt towards it in some 
places, the same Pontiff explicitly declared that the Rule which 
he had given them was based upon the previously existing 
Memorial, and called upon them to observe both.? And 
much as the character of the Third Order has changed since 
then, and inevitably, there has been nothing from that time 
forward which can be regarded as constituting a new 
beginning. 

If, then, we can look forward from the Rule which 
M. Sabatier has discovered for us, and trace with clearness 
the history of the order from that point, is it possible also to 
look backward? Does the Memorial point back to an 
older original composed by St. Francis himself? The answer 
to this question is, in our opinion, clear and unmistakable: 
the Memorial may or may not be the first Rule ever composed 
for the Brethren of Penitence, but it shows no signs whatever 
of the handiwork of St. Francis. We have only to compare 
it with any writing of his which is known to us—the early 
Rule restored to us in substance by Dr. Karl Miiller,’ the Rule 
of 1221,‘ the Testament,> or the beautiful ‘ Letter to all 
Christians ’*—in order to see how wide is the gulf, both in 
spirit and in method, which separates them. The Memorial 
is precise and formal; the writings are precise in nothing 
but their repudiation of all that might injure the primitive 


1 Sbaralea, iv. 94; Wadding, ii. 9; Potthast, 23044. See also 
L. Holstenius, Codex Regularum, ed. M. Brockie, Augustae Vindelic, 
1759, vol. iii. pp. 39 sg. 

2 Sbaralea, iv. 147; cf. Regula Antiqua, p. 14 note. 

3 Miiller, of. cit. pp. 14-25, 184-188. 

* See, for example, the specimens given by Sabatier, Zi/e, pp. 255-7. 

> Jb. pp. 337 Sg. ° 1b. pp. 325 5% 
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simplicity and liberty of these humble followers of Jesus. The 
Memorial is of the nature of a law, even though it be a law 
for Christians, and it is concerned with detailed acts rather 
than with principles of action; the Rules drawn up by 
St. Francis passed into oblivion simply because they could 
not be regarded or used as regulation codes. In the Memorial 
there are none of the ‘artless repetitions’ of his writings ; 
none of the deep spiritual reflections, the written-out medi- 
tations, so to speak, which are to be found there. There is 
none of his eager, urgent insistence upon holy simplicity 
and holy poverty as things lovable in themselves, when 
viewed in the light of His life who was rich and who for our 
sakes became poor. We may, indeed, express this by saying, 
with Mr. Marson, 

‘The advice of the Saint has been pinched together into regulation ; 
the light is polarized upon the actual plane. The counsel of 
St. Francis has been passed through the sieve of business ; what is. 


practical has been strained out, and here it is, prepared for us by his. 
most practical disciples.’ ! 


But in saying this we mean no more than that an at- 
tempt has here been made to define the details of a life in 
accordance with the principles which St. Francis had incul- 
cated by his example and his preaching. In fact, the 
Memorial is an attempt to put into words the main features 
of a mode of life which was already being practised. The 
result of such a process must naturally have been to define 
some things which were previously indefinite, to crystallize 
much that was previously fluid, to fill in many details which 
had not been formally decided hitherto. No doubt it was so 
here. Whether anything of the kind had been done before 
we have as yet no means of knowing; a study of the 
Memorial certainly does not render such a supposition pro- 
bable. But in any case, if a Rule was ever drawn up for the 
Brothers of Penitence by St. Francis, it can have had little 
in common with the Memoria/. It must rather have resembled 
very closely, as M. Sabatier long ago said,” the ‘ Letter to all 
Christians’ with its large-hearted precepts, echoing the 





1 Third Orders, p. 10. 2 Life, p. 326. 
VOL. LV.—NO,. CIX. K 
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teachings of the Master Himself, applying them to the needs 
of each, and bringing home their appeal to every man’s 
conscience. 


We must conclude, then, that the new Rule throws little 
light upon the question of the origin of the Third Order, 
which remains to be determined from such information as is 
furnished to us by the Lives and other documents. To this 
question we now address ourselves, 

At first sight there seems to be no difficulty about the 
matter. The current story, which is given in several popular 
accounts of St. Francis! and in many of the almost innumer. 
able manuals of the Third Order, is to the effect that in 1221, 
after he had founded the order of Friars Minor and that of 
the Poor Clares, St. Francis was at Poggibonsi in Tuscany, 
and stayed in the house of a certain Lucchesio and Bona 
Donna, his wife, both earnest and devout Christians. After 
a while they opened their heart to their guest and asked him 
how they might live more perfectly. Francis answered, ‘I 
have been thinking for some time of founding a Third Order, 
in which married people will have more opportunity of 
serving God faithfully. You can be the first to join it.’ He 
unfolded his plan at length, and it was joyfully accepted by 
both husband and wife. Thereupon Francis gathered 
together some of the people of the place and explained 
what he was about to do; and such as were willing, after 
proper preparation, were formally admitted to the Third 
Order. 

Now this is all very simple and straightforward, but unfor- 
tunately it is purely imaginary, so far, at least, as the origin 
of the Third Order is concerned. Our knowledge of St, 
Lucchesio? is derived from a Life of him which was written in 
1370 by Bartolomeo de Tolomaeis ; this was based upon 
an older Life, which is now lost, but of which an epitome is 


1 It is given, for instance, in the History of St. Francis of Assisi by 
the Abbé Leon Le Monnier (translated by a Franciscan Tertiary, with a 
preface by Cardinal Vaughan, London, 1894). 

* For the main facts of the story see Sabatier, Zz/z, p. 269. Lucchesio 
appears to have died crc. 1260. 
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preserved amongst the Laurentian MSS. at Florence.! The 
epitome, or that portion of it which is given in the Acta 
Sanctorum, merely tells us that Lucchesio sold all his goods 
and took the habit of the Third Order? The later Life is a 
little more explicit, but it does not help the story given 
above. Francis came to Poggibonsi, bringing with him the 
news of the ‘three saving orders.’ Presently his host, Lucchesio, 
came to him, humbly asking that he might be admitted to 
the Third Order ;* and his request was granted. There is 
not a word to suggest that the order was founded at 
Poggibonsi. So far there is not even a suggestion that he 
was its first member. In 1477, however, the Life by De 
Tolomaeis was copied out by a Dominican named Bartolomeo 
de Colle, who in his prologue to it expressly declares that 
Lucchesio was the first member of the order. Possibly this 
may have been a general opinion by his time; for the 
Bollandists,* quote a statement of St. Antonino of Florence 
to the effect that the Third Order began with one Lucius.® 
The passage does not occur in the best edition of St. An- 
tonino’s works *; but students of his writings (he does not 
find many nowadays, although most people know his 
portrait as painted by Fra Angelico at Florence) are aware 
that the text is in a very corrupt state, and in all probability 


» The Life is given in the Acta Sanctorum, April, iii, 600 sg., and 
part of the Epitome also. 

2 ¢Habitum fratrum tertii ordinis Seraphici Francisci’ (of. cit. 
p- 603). 

» “Magno coram populo tertii Ordinis habitum humiliter et devote 
postulavit ’ (p. 605). 

* Acta Sanctorum, April, iii. 600, and October, ii. 630. 

> *Anno Domini MCCXXI B. Franciscus instituit Tertium Ordinem, 
qui dicitur Poenitentium, propter illos, qui matrimonio juncti facere 
poenitentiam flagitabant, quorum primus fuit quidam sanctus homo 
dictus Lucius.’ The reference is given as S. Antonin. Summa Theo- 
logica, iii. tit. 24, cap. 7, § 3. 

* That of the brothers Ballerini, in four volumes, Verona, 1740. Probably 
the passage was a gloss on pars iii. tit. 23, cap. 5, §§ 3, 4 [vol. iii. cols. 
1289-90], where Antonino shows that the members of the Third Order of 
St. Francis, ‘qui dicuntur continentes sive pinzocari,’ are ‘ personae 
ecclesiae et gaudent privilegio clericali.’ Pinzocarus is the Italian 
pinzochero, the usual name for a hermit or lay penitent. 

K2 
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the passage must be a gloss of the fifteenth century. In a 
word, then, Lucchesio was doubtless a member of the Third 
Order ; there is nothing which really points to his having been 
the first member, although in later days it became the ac- 
cepted tradition,’ and as to the idea that the order was 
there and then inaugurated to meet his case, it is mere fable, 
The story is, in fact, an adaptation to Lucchesio and the 
people of Poggibonsi, in a different sense, of what is said of 
the people of Cannara in the early fourteenth-century * Actus 
B. Francisci et Sociorum ejus® We are there told that St. 
Francis came to Cannara, where his preaching and miracles 
had such an effect that all the men and women of the place 
wished to follow him. ‘ He answered them: “Do not hurry 
after me, for I will appoint what ye ought to do for your 
salvation.” And from that time forward he resolved to found 
the Third Order, which is called that of Continentes, for the 
salvation of all men everywhere.’ 4 

If, then, there is no reason to think that the Third Order 
originated with Lucchesio, may we accept the evidence of the 
story given above as to the more important fact, viz. that the 
Third Order was an afterthought, having its origin in a desire 
on the part of St. Francis to extend some of the benefits of 
his foundation to those who were precluded from leaving the 
world by their secular duties? This, it is true, is a view 
which has been very commonly held. It falls in with what 
is suggested to our minds by the phrase ‘ Third Order’ ; it is 
the view which is naturally implied, to say the least, in what 
is said on the subject in the Legenda Major of St. Bonaven- 
tura® and other writers. Nevertheless, such a view of its 
origin cannot be accepted. We have to bear in mind con- 
tinually, in the study of Franciscan origins, the warning of 

1 It is given by Wadding, of. cét., ii. 7 sq., iii. 31, 73. 

® M. Sabatier dates it between 1322 and 1328 (Actus B. Francisét, 
p. xviii). 3 See above, p. 120. 

* Actus, cap. 16,16: cf Fioretti, c. 16(p. 39, ed. Venice, 1853). 

5 Legenda Major, § 25 (cap. ii.) and § 46 (cap. iii.). 

® E.g., Anon. Perus., in Acta Sanctorum, October, ii. 600 : § Similiter 
et viri uxores habentes dicebant, Uxores habemus, quae dimitti se non 


patiuntur. Docete ergo nos, quam viam tenere salubriter valeamus, At 
illi ordinaverunt ex ipsis Ordinem, qui Poenitentium Ordo vocatur.’ 
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M. Sabatier against reading the circumstances of a later 
period into an earlier one! The fact is that, instead of being 
an afterthought, the Third Order was the starting-point. As 
the non-collegiate student was the original university man, so 
is the member of the Third Order the original Franciscan. 
For St. Francis did not really intend to found a religious 
order at all, and most of the sadness of his later years was 
caused by the events incidental to the foundation of the order 
which bears his name. So faras he desired to found anything, 
it was a great religious fraternity which should be able to 
embrace ‘all Christians, monks, clerks, or laymen, whether 
men or women, yea, all who dwell in the whole world.’ That 
this was the case has been shown by the learned Dominican 
F, P. Mandonnet, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Fribourg in Switzerland ; and his conclusions, agreeing in the 
main with those of Dr. Karl Miiller, are accepted and further 
illustrated by M. Sabatier. 

We are apt to assume that a great life-work is of necessity 
sharply separated off from its age; whereas, in reality, it is 
usually rather the flower of its age. The conversion of St. 
Francis was in itself no isolated phenomenon: all that was 
unique wa$ his own personality. Cases were of very frequent 
occurrence in which men and women felt moved to live the 
life of penitence. Those who did so occasionally became 
hermits ; more frequently, however, they sought to band 
themselves together with others who were like-minded with 
them. So common were things of this kind that the word 
paenitentia (for so it is generally spelt) has during this period 
an almost technical meaning as denoting, not exactly what 
we mean by penance, but such a complete repentance as 
shows itself in a changed mode of living, which is obvious to 
all observers.2 ‘To do penitence’ or ‘to make penitence’ 


1 ¢ Plus tard, quand Ordre fut définitivement constitué et qu'il eut 
des couvents organisés, on se figura le passé sur la modéle du présent, et 
cette erreur pése encore sur le tableau des origines du mouvement 
franciscain.’— Vie de S. Francois, ed. vi., p. 87. 

2 See Du Cange, s.v. Fr. Mandonnet (p. 193) quotes Walter Map, 
who makes three hermits say ‘ venimus ad hanc solitudinem tres, ut hic 
poenitentes antiquorum fierimus imitatores patrum.—De Nugis Curi- 
alium, ed. T. Wright, 1850, p. 66. 
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included ‘to bring forth fruits meet for repentance.’ There 
were already, in the early years of the thirteenth century, nota 
few more or less loosely compacted societies of penitents in 
various places ; so numerous indeed were they that they were 
already regarded with some apprehension. This was one of 
the reasons which caused Innocent III. to look coldly upon 
St. Dominic and St. Francis at first ; and the Lateran Council 
of 1215 found it necessary to place definite restrictions upon 
such new foundations.’ Chief amongst those already existing 
was that of the Humiliati, of whom we shall speak presently ; 
but before the middle of the century there were also, in 
addition to many which have left no definite name behind 
them, the Saccati, or Fratres Saccorum, or ‘Brethren of Peni- 
tence of Jesus Christ,’ who arose on the coast between 
Marseilles and Ventimiglia ;* the ‘ Brethren of Penitence of 
St. Dominic,’* who were an offshoot of the Dominican order ; 
the ‘Sisters of Penitence of St. Mary Magdalene,’ who appeared 
in Germany and France ;‘ the ‘ Brethren of the Soldiery 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ having their origin near Bologna ;° 
and the ‘ Brethren of Penitence of the Holy Martyrs,’ of whom 
no good appears to be known.® 

Now the work of St. Francis takes its place side by side 
with things such as these. His aim was ‘to unite in one vast 


1 Conc. Lat. iv. can. xiii. ; Mansi, xxii. 1002 (Venice, 1780). 

2 See Salimbene, Chronica, Parma, 1857, pp. 100, 119,124. In the 
first passage he describes their origin: ‘Porro in provincia Provinciae 
est quoddam castrum, valde populosum, inter Massiliam et Victimilium, 
Niciam juxta mare, per viam, quae vadit Januam: et sunt ibi areae 
salinae, quia ibi fit sal, et ideo ab areis vocabulum habet [Les Arcs? the 
text is wretchedly printed, and avea may be a misprint for arca]. Et est 
ibi maxima multitudo mulierum et hominum poenitentiam facientium 
etiam in habitu mundiali in domibus suis.’ He adds that they are very 
friendly to the friars. 

’ Their full name was ‘ Fratres et Sorores de Militia Jesu Christi de 
poenitentia Beati Dominici’: L. Holstenius, Codex Regularum, ed. 
M. Brockie, iv. 140. 

* Sbaralea, of. cit. i. 31 note a, 83. 

5 Jb. i. 83 note a. 

© Jb. ii. 348: in 1259 a certain brother Martin was going about bear- 
ing forged privileges from the Pope and calling himself Pastor generalis 
Fratrum de poenitentia sanctorum martyrum. 
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fraternity all people of good will who were willing to accept 
as their rule and manner of life the strict practice of the 
Gospel.’ In so far as his work differed from theirs, it was 
because he was what he was; but the object of his life, as 
of theirs, was poenttentia, and he gathered about him others 
who wished to engage in the same holy calling. He did not 
desire to be a monk, and nothing in fact was further from his 
intention than to found an order of monks; he simply en- 
deavoured to gather together into his community men and 
women alike who desired to live the Christian life in its 
completeness, subject to differences of application to meet 
different circumstances.? Penitence was his profession and 
theirs: not, however, as something which separated them off 
from other Christians ; for the whole Church is in fact a 
society of penitents, and he simply called them to the 
realization of what was their heritage already. This stands 
out clearly and decisively in the writings of Francis himself, 
and in the earliest accounts of his work. ‘In the year 1207,’ 
writes Jordan of Giano, ‘Francis entered upon the way of 
penitence, arrayed as a hermit.’* ‘He began,’ say the 7hree 
Companions, ‘to preach penitence simply and publicly ;’* ‘he 
exhorted all that they should love and fear God, and that 
they should walk in penitence for their sins. ° ‘ This shall be 
my penitence,’ said Francis, after he had turned with loathing 
from the first sight of the leper, ‘I will eat out of the same 
dish with this brother Christian.’ When the avaricious 
priest was converted ‘he began to fear God, and to walk in 
penitence in his house.’’? Of the early companions we are 
told : ‘Some asked them, “ Whence are you?” and other 
some “To what order do you belong?” But they simply 
answered, “ We are penitents, and were born in the city of 
Assisi.” For hitherto the religion of the brethren was not 

1 Mandonnet, p. 204. 

2 Cf. Lempp, Frire Elie de Cortone, p. 41. 

3 Chron. § 1; Analecta Franciscana, i. 2. 

* Tres Socit,25 (Acta Sanctorum, October, ii. 730). 

5 Jb. 33 (ii. 733). 


& Speculum, c. 58; cf. c. 27: ‘admonens fratres ut discrete paeniten- 
tiam agerent.’ B oed 


1 Tres Socii, 31 (Acta Sanctorum, October, ii. 732). 
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called an order.’ When they went before Innocent III., and 
asked for his sanction as a society of poenttentes, he gave it 
in the words : ‘Go with God, brethren ; and as the Lord shall 
deign to inspire you, so preach penitence to all men,’? 
Accordingly the first rule put this in the forefront: ‘ Beati 
qui moriuntur in poenitentia, quia erunt in regno coelorum, 
Vae illis qui non moriuntur in poenitentia.’* We learn from 
the Life of Santa Clara that women who were admitted to the 
society received the same holy calling.‘ And when St, 
Francis sums up the message of his life in the Zestament he 
begins with the words, ‘ Thus the Lord gave it to me, brother 
Francis, to begin to do penitence.’ 

The result of the preaching was, as we know, the gather- 
ing of a multitude of men and women of all ranks who’ 
desired to do penitence: 


‘Men ran together and women, clerks hurried, religious hastened 
that they might see and hear the Saint of God, who seemed as it 
were a man from another world. ... And so it befell that in a short 
time the face of the whole province was changed, and it appeared of 
a more joyous countenance, the former foulness being on every side 
put away. Everywhere resounded the voice of thanksgiving and the 
rendering of praise, so that many, casting aside worldly cares, were 
renewed by the life and teaching of the most blessed father Francis, 
and aspired to the love and worship of the Creator. Many of the 
people, noble and simple, clergy and laity, moved by the divine 
inspiration, began to hasten to St. Francis, desiring to fight hence- 
forward under his discipline and perpetual leadership. . . . To all 
he gave a pattern of life, and faithfully showed the way of salvation 
to every degree.’ ® 


So writes Thomas of Celano. The Three Companions give 
similar testimony, and add that, ‘ casting away secular pomps 


1 Anon. Perus. inthe Acta Sanctorum, October, ii. 585. Compare Zres 
Socit, 37 (zd. ii. 733) : when asked who they were they replied that they 
were ‘viri poenitentiales de civitate Assisi oriundi.’ 

9 Tres Socit, 52. 

3 Miiller, of. cit. p. 187. 

* Acta Sanctorum, August, ii. 747: ‘cum coram altari beatae Mariae 
sanctae poenitentiae suscepisset insignia,’ &c. 

> 1 Cel. cc. 36, 37 (Acta Sanctorum, October, ii. 693 sg.). 
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and cares, they began to live under his discipline. When 
he sent the brethren out into the world, 


‘those whom they received into the order they brought to the 
blessed Francis, that they might humbly and devoutly receive from 
them [him ?] the religious habit. Not only men joined themselves 
to the order ; but also women, both virgins and widows, touched by 
their preaching, retired to do penance in monasteries which were 
founded, according to their counsel, in the cities and towns, one of 
the brethren being constituted as their visitor and corrector. So 
also the married men and the women having husbands, not departing 
from the marriage law, devoted themselves by the healthful counsel 
of the brethren to a stricter penitence in their own homes.’ ? 


The ultimate effect of all this, of course, was the founda- 
tion of what we know as the Three Orders ; and thus indeed 
the Three Companions sum up the results of his work ;* but 
it was not the immediate effect, nor was it what an eye-witness 
would have seen. Fortunately, we have the actual evidence 
of an eye-witness, Jacques de Vitry, a French scholar and 
ecclesiastic who visited Italy in July 1216, and took part 
in the election of Pope Honorius III.‘ After speaking of 
the evils of the papal court at Perugia he goes on: 


‘ Nevertheless, I found one ground for consolation in those parts ; 
for many people of both sexes, rich and high in station, forsake the 
world, leaving all for the love of Christ. They are called the Brothers 
Minor. . . . They live after the manner of the primitive Church, of 
which it is written “‘ The multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul.” During the day they go into the towns and 
villages to win souls and to work. At night they resort to hermitages 
or lonely places, to give themselves up to contemplation. The 
women live together near cities, in divers convents, accept nothing, 
but are maintained by the work of their hands. They are greatly dis- 
turbed and grieved at seeing themselves honoured more than they 
desire, whether by clergy or laity.’ 5 


1 Tres Socit, c. 54 (2. ii. 737) ; Leggenda di San Francesco, p. 90. 
On this passage see Mandonnet, 188 note 1. 

* Tres Socit, c. 60 (tb. p. 738); Leggenda, pp. 108 sq. 

% ‘Et sic per beatum Franciscum, sanctae Trinitatis cultorem per- 
fectum, Dei ecclesia in tribus Ordinibus renovatur.’ 

* Hewas ultimately made Cardinal-Bishop of Tusculum by Gregory IX. 

5 See his letter in Speculum Perfectionis, pp. 296 sg. ; the part having 
to do with the Brothers Minor is translated in Third Orders, pp. 25 sq. 
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This presents to us the picture of a great religious 
brotherhood, all the members of which were ‘doing peni- 
tence’ according to their particular opportunities. Some, no 
doubt, were men of high aspirations, free from family and 
property ties, and able to live as brethren with the Brother. 
As time went on (the story is familiar to all readers of his 
Life) they obtained formal recognition from the Pope, and 
then received the tonsure as ecclesiastics; by degrees their 
simple form of life was developed into a Rule, and they 
themselves became the fratres minores de conventu. Others 
were single women or widows. If they were to give up the 
ties and the protection of home life, and live in poverty 
as the brethren did, common prudence required that they 
should take the veil and live in cloisters. At first they 
were not nuns in the strict sense of the word; but by 
degrees, as we know, the poor sisters were deprived of nearly 
every vestige of their original way of life. Others, again, 
‘did penitence’ by continuing to pursue their ordinary 
avocations in a new spirit and with a new devotion. For 
example, Bernard of Bessa tells us of a parish priest who 
desired to join them without leaving his parish, and was 
directed to remain there and to give away the surplus of his 
tithe in alms.' 

These latter must have been the great majority ; and the 
original Rule (as restored by Dr. Karl Miiller *) seems clearly 
to be based upon the assumption that most of those who 
adopted it would remain in their natural order of life. They 
would do so, in fact, unless they entered into the new 
‘families’ of brothers and sisters which were being formed 
within the brotherhood. And in any case it was in the 
former capacity, and not in the latter, that they were members 
of the Brotherhood of Penitence: the wider circle was the 
original, and the narrower circles were developed within it, not 
vice versa. From the first the whole number of members of 


1 Analecta Franciscana, iii. 686. ‘Unde parochiali cuidam sacerdoti 
dicenti sibi, quod vellet suus, retenta tamen ecclesia, frater esse, dato 
vivendi et induendi modo, dicitur indixisse, ut annuatim, collectis ecclesiz 
fructibus, daret pro Deo quod de praeteritis superesset.’ 

2 See above, p. 128, 
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the wider circle, not only or chiefly those of the narrower, 
are called by the title which, as we have seen, denoted the 
original purpose ofthe founder. It is they who are called the 
‘Brothers and Sisters of Penitence,’ often with the addition ‘ of 
St. Francis. 1 There is a change of style in 1247, apparently 
in consequence of the fact that their Rule had incidentally 
received papal approval.? They are now styled an ordo; but 
even so it is the ordo de poenitentia, not the Third Order; 
and this latter title is never given to them, at least in official 
documents, in early days. And lastly, it is the member of 
this larger body, not of the inner circle, who is known as 
homo de poenttentia, apparently from the first.‘ That the 
title frater or soror de poenitentia was intended to exclude 
the fratres de conventu or the Clares is highly improbable ; 
and such evidence as we have points the other way. For 
instance, Santa Clara, writing to Agnes, daughter of the 
King of Bohemia, at the time when Brother Elias was 
Minister-General, still speaks of him as head of ‘the whole 
order,’ evidently including in the phrase not only the /ratres 
minores de conventu, but also the Clares and the brethren 
living in the world. But this could not long continue in 
view of the rapid differentiation which went on within the 


1 See the list of early Bulls which refer to them in Miiller, pp. 132-3. 
One or two of these perhaps refer to other Orders of Penitence; but 
Mandonnet adds to the list a Bull quoted by V. Fineschi, Memorie 
tstoriche degli uomini illustri del convento di S. Maria Novella, Florence, 
1790, p. 151. 

2 Mandonnet, of. cz¢. p. 191. 

$ There is an apparent exception in the Bull of Gregory IX. dated 
June 4, 1230 (Wadding, ii. 605 ; Sbaralea, i. 65), which, according to the 
printed copies, speaks of the /ratres tertit ordinis S. Francisci. But the 
true reading of the Bull in Gregory’s Register is /ratres poenitentiae 
(Mandonnet, p. 187 note 2). In documents of an unofficial character the 
title naturally began to be used when the three parts of the Franciscan 
family were separately described, e.g. by Bernard of Bessa, c. vii. ; 
Analecta Franciscana, iii. 686. But it was first used of the Humiliati 
(below, p. 143). 

* Eg. in two wills printed by V. Fineschi, of. cit. pp. 85, 95; cited 
by Mandonnet, p. 195, note 1. 

5 Acta Sanctorum, March, i. 507: ‘ obey the counsels of our vener- 
able father, Brother Elias, Minister-General of the whole order.’ Agnes 
had just founded a convent of Clares at Prague. 
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society ; and before long they were inevitably thought of no 
longer as one order, but as three.' 

The change which we have been endeavouring to describe 
was quite inevitable ; nor are its causes far to seek. They 
have been summed up by Mandonnet? under three heads: 
(1) The necessity for organization. So amorphous a body 
could not but seem an anomaly in the thirteenth century ; 
and indeed it might easily become, as similar organizations 
did, a source of disorder. Hence the appointment of ministers 
in 1219, and the great changes which were made in the 
chapter of 1219 and subsequently, under the influence of 
Cardinal Ugolino. (2) The action of the Roman Church, 
which almost invariably sought to draw the new religious 
influence into the direct and official service of the Church. 
Hence the giving of the tonsure to Francis and his com- 
panions in 1210, and in fact the very formation of an order 
out of a religious fraternity. For the followers of St. Francis 
present the most typical instance of a process which was 
going on continually throughout that century, by which, in 
Mandonnet’s words, ‘popular and lay associations were 
more or less profoundly and rapidly transformed, by the 
action of the Roman Church, into monastic and clerical 
institutions. * (3) Imitation of, or approximation to, other 
religious societies. This, again, was inevitable. As is well 
known, the Dominicans copied the Franciscans in many 
ways, taking from them, for example, the rule of poverty ; 
while the Franciscans in turn emulated their devotion to 
study. In like manner the differentiation of the Franciscan 
brotherhood into three orders was largely the result of an 
approximation to the type of one society in particular which 
we have already mentioned, that of the Humiliati. 

The Humiliati traced back their origin, rightly or wrongly, 
to certain Lombard nobles who had been captives in Ger- 
many, and who, after their release, had formed themselves into 
a lay religious society under the guidance of St. Bernard, 
when he visited Milan in 1134. At any rate, during this 


1 So they are regarded by all the later biographers. 
3 OD. cit. pp. 204 sg. 5 Of. cit. p. 184. 
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century’ they had grown into a considerable body in and 
about Milan, and had developed two new branches, one for 
clergy and one for women, the members of which lived in 
monasteries under a modified Benedictine Rule.2 Their most 
remarkable feature was still the original lay society, the 
members of which dwelt in their own homes and there lived 
the life of poenttentia ; but these had, not unnaturally, lost their 
first place, and were now known as the Third Order, the 
clerical branch being known as the First Order, by hierarchical 
right, propter tonsuram$ At the end of the twelfth century 
these were so numerous that Innocent III. perceived that 
they must be subjected to some kind of regulation. Accord- 
ingly he bade them draft for themselves a Rule of life; this 
he in turn revised, in consultation with the Cardinals, and 
then returned it to them with his authorization, in the Bull 
Incumbit nos (June 7, 1201). The main precepts of this 
beautiful Rule may be summarized as follows: The brethren 
are to preserve humility of heart and courtesy of manners, 
God helping them; to be obedient to the prelates of the 
Church ; to be patient in adversity and forbearing towards 
others; to keep fervent charity towards God and their 
neighbour, and even towards enemies ; to refrain from oaths, 
excepting when compelled by urgent necessity ;*° to do peni- 
tence and sin not ; to be at peace with all men; to restore all 
that has been obtained by usury or otherwise wrongfully ; 
not to possess tithes, which is unlawful for lay folk ; to. give 
alms of all that they have, and to render all their superfluity 


1 The earliest documentary evidence given by Tiraboschi, their best 
historian, is dated February 4, 1176 (Monumenta, ii. 128). In 1571, 
after a futile attempt at reform, they were suppressed by Pope Pius V. 

2 Tiraboschi, i. 83. The Rule is given in a Bull of Gregory IX., dated 
June 7, 1227 (Tiraboschi, ii. 163 ; he does not print the text, but refers 
to it in the rare Storia degli Umiliati by Cl. Sormannus, pp. 55 s.). 

$ This important point is noticed by M. Sabatier (Regula Antigua, 
p. 15) from Johannes Braidensis (Tiraboschi, iii. 246). 

* Tiraboschi, ii. 128 sg. : ‘ unde cum vestrum nobis fuisset propositum 
presentatum, illud coram nobis et fratribus nostris perlegi fecimus dili- 
genter, et correctis quibusdam illud in favorem vestrum curavimus 
approbare, quod ad majorem cautelam de verbo ad verbum praesent 
paginae duximus interserendum.’. 

5 Here follows a long disquisition, the work of Innocent himself. 
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to the poor; if married, not to put away their wives saving 
for adultery ; to fast on the fourth and sixth days of the 
week, excepting at the solemn feasts ; to be temperate in food 
and drink at other times; to say the Lord’s Prayer before 
and after meals; to observe the canonical hours; to be 
modest and seemly in dress ;' to aid their brethren in need ; 
to join in the obsequies for departed brethren ; to say daily 
Paternosters for living and dead brethren, for the peace of the 
Church and of the whole Christian people; and to come 
together every Sunday to hear the Word of God from some 
faithful and religious brother who has the gift of utterance 
and the licence of the Bishop. 

Such was Innocent’s wise and statesmanlike action. It 
not improbably preserved the Humiliati from drifting into 
schism, as the followers of Peter Waldo had done. The lay 
fraternity thus sanctioned came to be known as the Third 
Order of the Humiliati, by which title it is commonly spoken 
of. It grew and flourished greatly under the fostering care 
of Innocent and his successors,? In 1216 Jacques de Vitry 
found them as earnest and zealous in Lombardy as the 
followers of St. Francis were in Umbria. In Milan, he says, 
heresy flourishes on every side ; and nobody resists it except- 
ing certain holy men and religious women, who by malicious 
and worldly men are called patronz, but by the Pope, who 
gave them authority to preach and resist heretics, and who 
confirmed their redigio, they are called Humiliati. He goes 
on: 

‘These are they who have assembled together in divers places, 
having left all for Christ, who live by the labour of their own hands, 
frequently preach the Word of God and freely hear it, are perfect and 
stable in the faith, fruitful in works. And so greatly is this religion 
multiplied in the bishopric of Milan that there are 150 convents of 
men and women, in addition to those who dwell in their own 
homes.’ 

1 ¢Vestimenta vero nec nimium nitida, nec plurimum debent esse 
abjecta, sed talia in quibus nihil irreligiosum possint notari.’ 

2 See Tiraboschi, ii. 135, 157,160, 163, 164, &c., for privileges of 
Innocent III. and Gregory IX. It is clear that they were especially 


flourishing from 1227 to 1230. 
3 Speculum, p. 298. 
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It cannot be doubted that this order, which was just at 
its zenith during the formative period of the Franciscan 
societies, exercised a profound influence upon them. The 
plan of Innocent III., which had had such good results, became 
as Mandonnet says, a precedent which was put into operation 
again and again, with modifications and differences of detail, 
during the rest of the century.' The influence of Cardinal 
Ugolino as protector of the Franciscans was naturally exerted, 
both consciously and unconsciously, in the direction of an 
approximation of the Franciscans to this type. The result 
is to be seen in many ways. The Order of Penitence 
became the Third Order of St. Francis, on the model of 
that of the Humiliati; the known Rules of the former 
order were based in part, as will be evident even to those 
who read them in summary, on that of the latter. Dr. 
Karl Miiller first pointed out the dependence of the Rule 
of 1289 on that of 1201:? the parallel is very much 
closer between the Memorial and the Rule of 1201, and 
the dependence of the former on the latter is much more 
obvious. 

No doubt some points in the development of the Third 
Order of St. Francis still remain obscure, but in the main it 
is clear. The year 1219 saw the first steps in the organiza- 
tion of the society. Francis was absent in the East, so 
that Cardinal Ugolino had a free hand in the chapter held at 
Pentecost. Whether he actually attempted to divide the 
society into three branches there and then, as Dr. Lempp has 
suggested,* may be doubted; but at least it is clear that 
much that was previously informal was now made regular.‘ 
The return of St. Francis arrested the tendency for a time. 
But in the great chapter of 1221 he was compelled to recog- 
nize the new developments; and in this year, as we may 
reasonably suppose, the brethren and sisters living in the 
world came to be recognized as a distinct branch of the 















































1 Mandonnet, p. 185. 
3 Frire Elie de Cortone, p. 42. 
* The same year (1219) brought the first Bull which dealt with the 
Friars Minor as a definite body (co//egium) as apart from the rest (Wad- 
ding, i. 301 ; Sbaralea, i. 2; Potthast, 6081). 


2 Of. cit. pp. 132 sg. 
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society.1 With its subsequent fortunes we cannot deal in 
detail ; it must suffice to point out that, as time went on, it 
tended to become more definitely ecclesiastical, and to be 
brought into closer and more official relations with the Church 
as a kind of papal militia. (@) As regards the former point, 
there grew up in course of time a section of the Tertiaries 
who lived in communities and took vows, while still using 
the Rule of the Third Order in other respects. It is these 
probably who are known as the Continentes from a very early 
point in the history of the Third Order.* At a later date 
they seem to have formed the largest, or at least the most 
important, section of the Franciscan Tertiaries. St. Antonino 
seems almost to identify the Continentes and the Poenttentes} 
and some expositions of the Rule for Religious Tertiaries 
seem to contemn the state of those who are living in the 
world.4 On the other hand, Benedict XIII. speaks of the 
Tertiaries as constituting by themselves ‘a true and proper 
order,’ since they ‘unite in one seculars scattered all over the 
world and regulars living in community.’> (4) As regards 
the latter we need only speak of one thing. The Bull Supra 
Montem of 1289, by which Nicholas IV. gave its new Rule to 
the Third Order, was the goal of the policy of Innocent III. 
which gave the Third Order of the Humiliati their Rule. The 
original object had been to bring Societies of ,Penitence 


1 It may be noticed that Bartholomew of Pisa, writing in 1385 
(Conformit. 10), gives this date; the Third Order began, he says, ‘ post 
annum quasi quartum decimum a sua conversione’ (Acta Sanctorum, 
October, ii. 630). This, too, was the date in the alleged passage from 
St. Antonino of Florence. 

2 As early as 1233 mention is made of the /ratres qui continentes 
dicuntur (Sbaralea, i. 99 ; Potthast, 9124), and of the virgines continentes 
(ibid. i. 108; 9212). In 1296 Boniface VIII. speaks of the Fratres e 
Sorores Ordinis Continentium de Poenitentia (Sbaralea, i. 99, note /). 
Later on we read of ‘ Frater Jacobus de Ordine Continentium, sacerdos et 
capellanus ecclesiae Sancti Jacobi de Sancto Ropello prope Bononiam’ 
(Tractatus de Indulgentia, p. 70), and many more. 

3 See the passage referred to above, p. 131 note 5. 

* See e.g. the rare Declarations of the Rule by Br. Angelus Francis, 
published at Douai in 1644. 

5 By the Bull Paterna Sedis (Addis and Arnold, A Catholic Diction- 
ary, s.v. ‘ Tertiaries’). 
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under proper control and regulation. 


This was done in the 
case of the Humiliati; and the Lateran Council of 1215, 
as we have seen, placed restrictions upon the formation of 


unlicensed orders. Presently other orders arose, and especi- 
ally the Mendicants, who in turn were moulded after the 
pattern of the Humiliati. But as societies of penitence con- 
tinued to make their appearance, the authorities resolved to 
suppress them ; and this was done by the Council of Lyons 
in 1274.1 Only one further step was necessary; and the 
Bull Supra Montem was intended to supply it. The members 
of the various lay orders which had been abolished were 
henceforward to live by one Rule, the new Rule of the Order 
of Penitence: they were, in a word, to be made Franciscan 
Tertiaries, But the new Rule had not a few features which 
marked its new ecclesiastical character. Let one serve as an 
example. The Memorial had directed that the brethren 
were not to take up deadly weapons against any, or even to 
bear them: and in this most significant direction, if at all, 
we must discern the hand of St. Francis himself? In the 
Rule of 1289 it is turned into a provision that they are not 
to bear arms, excepting in the cause of the Church! What 
change could be more complete? 






The Franciscan institutions did not preserve the Saint’s 
ideal in every detail ; and that this should be so was inevitable. 
Nor would the world have been any better off had it been 
otherwise, and had the fraternity originally founded by him 
remained stereotyped until the twentieth century. For, after 
all, the Franciscan spirit is larger than any single Franciscan 
type. That spirit has proved itself full of vitality, and it 
never showed more abundant signs of promise than it does 
to-day. And St. Francis was more than the most complete 
exemplification of his work. As we look back, after the 
lapse of nearly seven centuries, we find in him a man who 
is very near akin to ourselves, but who is in some ways even 
more like his Master and ours. A Jewish writer has said, 

1 Conc. Lugd., can. 23; Mansi, Concilia, xxiv. 96. 


* The Humiliati were exempted from military service, but that is a 
very different thing. 
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disparagingly, that, after all, our Latin Nazarite was but a pale 
reflection of the Semitic. The words may be accepted as 
true, though in a rather different sense from that in which 
they were intended. St. Francis was a living /mitatio Christi, 
A Franciscan friar of early days, one who lived near enough 
to his time to have known Bernard of Quintavalle, the first 
of the Saint’s companions, and also the last brother whom 
he had received,’ but who had already caught the worldly 
spirit which was to prevail,’ tells us in striking words what 
Francis was to the thirteenth century. 


‘I believe most certainly,’ says Salimbene, ‘that . . . the Son of 
God willed to have one special friend whom He might make like to 
Himself ; namely, the blessed Francis... . Of him it is written 
that to one is given five talents. Never in this age was there anybody 
but one, namely, the blessed Francis, upon whom Christ imprinted 
the five wounds after the likeness of Himself. For, as brother Leo, 
his companion, told me, who was present when he was washed for 
the burying, in death it was seen that he was as one who had been 
crucified and taken down from the cross. Therefore that which is 
said in the Apocalypse befits him more than any other, “I saw one 
like unto the Son of Man.”’ 


He is not less to-day; our age knows of no man who 
more truly may be said to have borne in his body the marks 
of the Lord Jesus, 


1 Salimbene, Chronica, ed. Parma, p. II. 
? He laments, for example, that the Franciscans have no burying 


places, and thus lose many ‘clients’ (7d. p. 215). 
® Jb, p. 75. 
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ART. VII—CRITICISM, RATIONAL AND 
IRRATIONAL. 


1. A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Language, 
Literature, and Contents, including the Biblical Theo- 
logy. Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., and 
JoHN A. SELBIE, M.A., D.D. Vol. IV. PLEROMA- 
ZuzIM. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902.) 

2. Encyclopaedia Biblica. A Critical Dictionary of the Lite- 
rary, Political, and Religious History, the Archaeology, 
Geography, and Natural History of the Bible. Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.D., and J. SUTHER- 
LAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. Vol. III. L to P. 
(London : Adam and Charles Black, 1902.) 

3. The New Volumes of the‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica, con- 
stituting in combination with the existing volumes of the 
Ninth Edition the Tenth Edition of that work, and also 


supplying a New, Distinctive, and Independent Library 
of Reference dealing with recent events and develop- 
ments. The first of the new volumes, being Vol. XXV. 
of the complete work, A-AUS; the second, Vol. XXVI. 
Aus-CuIc. (Edinburgh and London: Adam and 
Charles Black; Zhe Times, Printing House Square, 
1902.) 


SINCE the beginnings of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
1768, a change has come over the science of theology which 
might almost be compared with the passage from the Scho- 
lasticism of the Middle Ages to the audacious freedom of the 
Renaissance. At the end of the eighteenth century an in- 
flexible, but already aging, tradition of classical scholarship 
tuled. ‘Pandite Castaliae, nam panditis omnia, Musae,’ 
might have been the motto of those days. Now, progress in 
Oriental studies, in archaeology, in comparative history of 
religions, the deciphering of inscriptions, discovering of MSS. 
and of lost writings, the enlargement of philological interests 
by the discovery of papyri—all this has opened a field so wide 
L2 
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that no diligent labourer need want for work, and has filled 
the minds of men with new hope and vigour. If anyone 
would realize what the romance of modern scholarship is, let 
him read the articles in any of these four volumes on geogra- 
phical subjects, or that in Excyclopaedia Britannica in which 
Dr. Armitage Robinson tells how he discovered the lost 
Apology of Aristides while reading in his own study, or in 
Hastings, how on May 13, 1896, Dr. Schechter found that he 
had before him ‘a piece of the original Hebrew of Ecclesi- 
asticus,’ or in Encyclopaedia Biblica the delightful article by 
Dr. Deissmann, on Papyri. If he would realize what impetu- 
ous confidence the results of the last few years have raised up 
in the hearts of some scholars, let him glance through Zucy- 
clopaedia Biblica. Vf, on the other hand, he would understand 
how the influence of a soberer spirit is already making itself 
felt, how tradition, which seemed but yesterday a superstition 
pedibus subjecta vicissim, is again being recognised as a friendly 
guide in a new and purified form, how the great need to-day 
is of firm rather than swift motion, let him peruse the pages 
of Hastings. These dictionaries are honourable works, though 
their honour is in proportion to their self-effacement. They 
are instruments of communion in a very living age. They 
are the links which bind together the individual labours of 
specialists, and so make for progress in the Republic of 
Letters. 

The new edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica reawakens the 
sense of a great loss. In the ninth edition the theological 
articles owed their general excellence to the care of Robertson 
Smith. He has finished his course in this world, and must 
be named here with the reverence which is due to a fine 
scholar and a great-hearted leader of scholars. Professor 
Collins, who succeeds to the important task of editing the 
theological articles, has the goodwill and confidence of every- 
one, and is to be congratulated on the way he has done his 
work in these two volumes. 

It will not, indeed, be possible to devote much space to 
their consideration, because that which is sound, normal, and 
‘sane does not need nor attract the reviewer. We have 
examined the Theological articles with great care, and con- 
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sider them for the most part models of what is required. It 
would be interesting, too, if we had time, to discuss the 
change of tone and attitude marked by the contrast with the 
older volumes. What was then novel is now accepted, and 
although in many ways there is a similarity of opinion there 
seems to us greater sobriety and firmness of tone. The 
writers are somewhat more critical, more Christian, and 
remarkable for a quiet confidence which to the perplexed 
will often be reassuring. For it is startling to find what rapid 
progress has been made in the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment by a certain school since Robertson Smith died. 
Among the articles from his pen in Excyclopaedia Biblica 
is one on the Psalms, in which his conclusions, already 
widely known through ‘The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,’ are presented with such masterly clearness and 
charming gracefulness of style, that it is not without some 
inevitable regret that we learn from Dr. Cheyne how far from 
the truth these conclusions are. Everything, it seems, must 
now be changed by the application of a new kind of textuab 
criticism, under which all earlier analysis of the Psalter, con- 
struction of historical background, and ideas about its con- 
nexion with the kingdom and the Messianic hope, have been 
superseded. The key to this new criticism is in Dr. Cheyne’s 
hand, but, though he opens almost innumerable doors with it, 
he does not show us the whole process of opening. It is, in 
fact, rather difficult to find out what his principles are, and 
approximate accuracy is all that can be promised in en- 
deavouring to describe them. It would seem, however, that 
the text of the Old Testament fell into a corrupt state at a 
very early time, before the Septuagint translation was made, 
before indeed the Hebrew books themselves were brought 
together out of their various sources and arranged in their 
final form. The editors who performed this task did their 
best, but could not help making things even worse, for they 
knew too little about the history of Israel to understand the 
geographical and historical allusions. Again and again they 
have emended corrupt names of places and tribes, sometimes. 
they have even altered names which were not corrupted, in 
accordance with their own mistaken ideas. The true history 
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of the Israelites shows that they were always closely con- 
nected with the neighbouring tribes of North Arabia, in par- 
ticular with the tribe of the Jerahmeelites, who furnished them 
with priests, prophets, singers, and soldiers, who were at one 
time their friends, but afterwards became bitter enemies 
and, when Jerusalem fell, took part with the Chaldeans. In 
nearly all the books we ought to find constant references to 
these North Arabian peoples and especially to the Jerah- 
meelites ; when the text is emended they are found. The 
Psalms are full of them. From the beginning of the worship 
of the Second Temple there were a great many guilds of 
singers—far more than has been supposed—and these were 
nearly all North Arabian in their origin. Their names are 
concealed in the titles which we find in the Massoretic text ; 
Robertson Smith’s analysis, therefore, which is a good deal 
connected with the titles, cannot be accepted. The back- 
ground of the whole Psalter is Jerahmeelite oppression from 
the time of the fall of Jerusalem onward. There are no pre- 
exilic psalms, and if we cease to hanker after such, we may 
gain ‘that vivid realization of the meaning of the psalms 
which is the grand object of exegesis.’ There are no such 
things as ‘Songs of Ascents ;’ these by a necessary emenda- 
tion, become ‘ Marked : for Salmah’—Salmah, the name of 
Ruth’s father-in-law, is the designation of a North Arabian 
guild of singers; ‘for, or of, Solomon’ should of course 
be ‘for Salmah.’ ‘Asaph’ becomes ‘Zarephath.’ ‘David’ 
is a corruption of ‘ zedidoth,’ ‘loves,’ which is itself a corruption 
of ‘ Jedithun,’ which again should really be ‘ Arab-ethan,’ and 
therefore the Davidic authorship of psalms need no longer be 
discussed ; just as Melchizedek ‘has the singular fate, not 
only of being an imaginary personage, but of owing his ideal 
existence to a scribe’s error,’ so, perhaps, David owes his 
ideal existence as ‘ Sweet Psalmist of Israel’ to a like error. 
Thirty-two titles are corrected in this manner. 

The first impression of ordinary readers will be that Dr. 
Cheyne has made a series of rather quaint mistakes, but it 
must be remembered that these corrections are not all his 
own ; he is simply doing on a large scale what other scholars 
have done in part already. Anyone who reads the short 
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article on Psalm, which stands just before the long one on 
Psalms, will see that he has a method, and that it would be 
stupid to dismiss the whole thing with a jest ; it will be worth 
while to understand him, if it is possible. At the same time it 
is difficult to avoid feeling that Dr. Cheyne does not under- 
stand the Psalms. To think that psalm after psalm is merely 
a cry against Jerahmeel surely betrays a mind which is out of 
tune with the mind of the Psalmist. The singular may be 
justified, for, after all, the unity of the collection is more re- 
markable than its diversity, as Robertson Smith felt when he 
called it the Temple Hymn Book. But it is the unity of de- 
votion, not of a cry against Jerahmeel. ‘ The Psalter is con- 
cerned with the deep, elemental ideas of religion—God, man, 
and the communion of man with God ; joy and trouble, hope 
and fear, good and evil, their present conflict, and future 
destiny ; the human soul in all its moods, and the Divine 
power and grace in all its aspects.’ None would agree more 
heartily with these words of Dr. Davison in Hastings than 
Dr. Cheyne, and yet his critical theory is really inconsistent 
with them. A lover of poetry again—and who can under- 
stand the Psalter who loves not poetry ?—could hardly give 
up without a word of regret, especially, if like Dr. Cheyne, he 
is a diffuse writer and rather fond of moral reflexions, the 
simple, probable, and highly poetical explanation of certain 
titles in the traditional text as signifying that their psalms 
are to be sung to the tune of ‘ Lilies,” or ‘The Hind of the 
Morning,’ or ‘The Dove of the distant Terebinths’? Who 
that loves music would lose without a word of regret the 
musical directions which are preserved in other titles? ‘We, 
scanning Epigoni, forget only too often that the lost melody 
was the main thing’—a sentence of Max Miller’s which Dr. 
Budde quotes in the Hastings article on Hebrew Poetry, and 
which has perhaps a real bearing on this particular question 
of criticism. If the traditional words are wrong, let us try to 
emend them by all means, but not until we are sure they are 
wrong. Meanwhile we rather mistrust a critic who shows no 
appreciation of the treasures he is losing, who avows that 
‘even to be mistaken would be a less misfortune than to be 
thrown back on dim, colourless exegesis,’ and who, it is hard 
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not to suspect, lacks the originality which follows just where 
the argument leads, and only feels safe when he is on the 
side of those who have a reputation for bold criticism. It is 
bold, but is it anything more, to say that A/-tashheth in the 
titles of Pss. lvii., lviii, lix., and Ixxv. is ‘ probably from /eethan 
ha-ezrahi, “of Ethan the Ezrahite,” when apparently the only 
justification for this startling emendation is, that it is ‘a 
mystery why the editor has given us only one Ethanite 
psalm,’ and when it is at least probable that the first line of 
the actual vintage song here referred to is preserved in Isaiah 
Ixv. 8? 

Not to the Psalter only, but all through the Old Testa- 
ment, the Jerahmeelite key is to be applied. ‘ Eliyyahu and 
Michayehu (Elijah and Micaiah) are surely nothing more than 
popular corruptions of “ Jerahmeel,” and symbolize the fact 
that the eb2’im like the /eviyyzm were ultimately, to a large 
extent, of Jerahmeelite or North Arabian origin.’ Much 
which is commonly referred to the captivity in Babylon really 
belongs to the captivity in North Arabia, the prophecies of 
Ezekiel for instance and the latter part of Isaiah. Sometimes 
it is not merely with a corrupt text, but with a corrupt 
tradition, that the critic has to deal. The sojourn in Egypt 
was not in Egypt, but in Arabia, for the confusion between 
Misraim, which means Egypt, and Musri in Arabia has been 
fruitful in error. There, in Musri, the primitive Israelites 
dwelt for a long time peaceably ; presently, however, their 
clans came out from thence—‘ from Musrz, from the house of 
the Arabians ’—because Jehovah had told them not to go on 
like their neighbours sacrificing their first-born sons. 


‘ There was a time when the divine voice had spoken otherwise 
(cp. Gen. 22) ; but now that voice bade them leave their native 
land, like Abraham, rather than persist in an antiquated and un- 
desirable practice. When the story of the peaceful Exodus from 
Misrim (Musri) was transformed into the story of an Exodus in 
trembling haste from “ the land of Misraim, from the house of ser- 
vants,” it became necessary to reshape the old tradition, so as to 
make the slaying of the first-born of the Egyptian Misrites the 
punishment inflicted upon the foreign oppressors by the offended 
Yahwe. In a word, it became a “plague,” and the imagination 
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of great narrators was at once stirred to produce other plagues to 
accompany it.’ 

So simple is it, when once the key is grasped, to unlock 
places desolate of old, and rewrite history in an edifying 
manner ! 

The story of Paradise, again, in its early form was 
Jerahmeelite. Eden is the name of part of North Arabia. 
The king of Tyre and the king of Egypt, who, Ezekiel says, 
were in Eden, the garden of God, were but one person, 
namely, the king of the Misrites, who was once righteous, like 
the first man before he yielded to temptation, but presently 
fell, becoming an oppressor of Israel. In Ezekiel, however, 
‘the first man has a splendid state dress, not a mere coat of 
skins,’ for we know it is written that every precious stone 
was his covering—the sardius, the topaz, and the diamond, 
the beryl, the onyx, and the jasper, the sapphire, the emerald, 
and the carbuncle, and gold—and, adds the critic, if he sins 
he sins in a grand way. 

Such theories, which involve something more than mere 
textual criticism, it is almost impossible to discuss. That 
places with similar names have sometimes been confused 
together is quite probable, but it is hardly probable that there 
has been such method in confusion as the theories imply. 
It would be difficult to prove them wrong, so many strange 
things are possible, but it would be more than difficult to 
prove them right. Plain emendations of written words 
present something more tangible. What should be thought 
of this for an example? The book of Obadiah ends, in the 
traditional text, with these words, ‘And saviours shall come 
up on Mount Zion to judge the Mount of Esau; and the 
kingdom shall be the Lorv’s ;’ but in the emended text this 
becomes, ‘They shall possess the land of the Ishmaelites, 
and Jerahmeel shall belong to Judah’ Quite apart from the 
question whether there are one or two prophecies in this 
book, or what may be the precise subject of the one or the 
two prophecies, surely the traditional text ends grandly asa 
prophet would end, while in the emended text one speaks 
who has no prophetic inspiration, but a very ordinary and 
limited view of things. If this is the original, the editor was 
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a greater prophet than Obadiah, or Arabi, as Dr. Cheyne 
prefers to name him. It is impossible to resist the humili- 
ating but reassuring conclusion of Dr. Strack, who writes on 
the text of the Old Testament in Hastings, and whose article 
is indeed but sober reading after these flights on the wings 
of the morning: that in point of fact the morning has not 
yet dawned, and until we have critical editions of the ancient 
versions and the ancient Jewish literature, and a scientific 
examination and collating of all ancient and otherwise im- 
portant MSS. of the Old Testament, little real progress can 
be made in the correction of the text, but that meanwhile 
we ought not to exaggerate the importance of the changes 
it has undergone. ‘The circumstance that we are still in a 
position to analyze, in the main with perfect confidence, most 
sections of the Pentateuch, is a convincing proof that even 
the sum of all the changes in question has been far smaller 
than one might be disposed to think.’ Of course conjectural 
emendation within proper bounds is allowable in the Old 
Testament, though it is only on a very small scale that 


certain results can be expected from it. A good instance of 
legitimate conjecture may be found in the Eucyclopaedia 
Biblica article on Poetical Literature, where a very probable 
restoration of Amos v. 4-17 is given, but Dr. Cheyne’s 
wholesale rewriting is a very different matter. It would be 
well if textual critics remembered the words of two masters 
in that science. 


‘The more experience an editor has, the more cautious he will be 
in the introduction of conjectural emendations, not, assuredly, be- 
cause his confidence in the earliest texts increases, but because he 
gains a greater insight into the manifold and far-removed sources of 
error. The insertions, marginal and interlinear, and doubtless 
occasional errors, of the author’s own manuscript, the mistakes, 
deliberate alterations, and attempted corrections of successive 
transcribers and of the earliest printer, result at last in corruptions 
which no conjecture can with certainty emend. Therefore, in all cases 
of doubt we have inclined to the retention of the text which has the 
best authority. But we have throughout endeavoured to bear in 
mind that rules are good servants but bad masters, and that high 
above all rules stands the golden rule of moderation dictated by 
common sense.’ 
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This comes from the preface to vol. ix. of W. G. Clark 
and Aldis Wright’s Shakespeare, but will exactly apply to 
the Old Testament if Masoretes be substituted for earliest 
printer. 

The evidence of these volumes, it may be noted in 
passing, is quite confirmatory of what Dr. Strack says about 
the analysis of the Pentateuch. There are a number of 
articles which touch upon this question ; the several writers 
approach it from different points of view, and it is plain that 
the general results of the critical work which has been done 
are the sure foundation on which they are able to build with 
perfect confidence. On points of detail there are differences 
of opinion, as, for instance, on the relation of Ezekiel to the 
Law of Holiness or to the Priestly Code (on the latter sub- 
ject the article in Hastings on Priests and Levites should be 
read with interest), but these differences only show how firm 
the foundation is, and, on the other hand—and this is indeed 
the great lesson which is enforced on us at every turn in 
these inquiries—how patiently and cautiously the rest of the 
building will have to be raised. 

In considering the New Testament articles the natural 
one to start from is Nestle’s, in Hastings, on the text. And 
here the English reader cannot help pausing for a moment 
with a kind of loyal pride. It is only too true that in the 
lists of literature given at the end of the various articles in 
these volumes there is a preponderance of German works. 
In the preparation of the articles themselves we gratefully 
acknowledge how much we owe to the generous help of 
foreign scholars who have contributed out of their abundant 
stores of learning. In the literature of this subject, however, 
the prominent names are English. In this branch of study 
a high degree of certainty is attainable, and mere speculation 
is out of place, a consideration which has weight with the 
English mind. But, besides that, it is probable that the two 
great critics, Westcott and Hort, have marked out the proper 
path for their countrymen to follow. It is pleasant to realize, 
as readers of these volumes cannot fail to do, that among 
the great achievements of theology during the past century 
Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament holds the highest 
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place. It supplies the material in which all theologians 
work. With it may be classed already Wordsworth and 
White’s Vulgate Gospels, and presently, it may be hoped, 
the rest of their Vulgate, and the Cambridge Septuagint, as 
books which have no modern parallel in Europe. Another 
English work, with which other countries, except America, 
have nothing to compare, is the Revised Version of Holy 
Scripture. By means of this even the unlearned Englishman 
is able to enjoy the best results of sacred criticism and to 
form a reasonable opinion about its progress. 

This article, it is needless to say, is admirable. The 
author is as genial as he is fine a scholar, and he sets out 
the principles of textual criticism in the clearest and most 
readable manner. That Westcott and Hort’s text comes the 
nearest as yet to the desired goal, he plainly tells us, but, as 
plainly, that more has yet to be done. This further work is, 
however, at present of the nature of testing. Is the Westcott 
and Hort text to prove very nearly the true text, or is some 
new line of advance to be found? So far no actual advance 
has been made, nor seems very likely to besoon made. Not 
that the work languishes. Here, if anywhere in the whole 
field of literature, fervet opus. But it is the work of testing, 
filling up, gathering, and arranging new material. On one 
side, indeed, a road seems perhaps to be opening up. Is the 
so-called Western text, which now begins to show itself as not 
a Western text at all, but something much wider, and there- 
fore possibly more important—is this Western text to turn 
out the original text, or at least its nearest heir? Nestle 
puts the question, but no one can answer it as yet. Whether 
an answer will be given in the next volume of Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, we wait with interest to see. The writers on New 
Testament subjects in the third volume do not, on the whole, 
appear to be much concerned about such matters. They 
sometimes refer to variations, but they do not as a rule treat 
them with any reference to the principles of textual criticism, 
but only as evidence for historical circumstances, or develop- 
ments of doctrine such as might have given rise to the varia- 
tions. The peculiarity in the text, not the critical decision 
about it, is the important point for them. It may, however, 
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in the meantime, be not altogether rash to expect that the 
final judgment will go against the Western text. ‘The 
calm and reticent strength of the apostolic speech ’—if we 
may beg the question for a moment in adopting Hort’s 
incisive words—is just one of the qualities which mark off 
the canonical books from all others; the Western love of 
paraphrase, rapid vigour and fluency, fulness and lack of 
inevitable certainty in phrasing, is just what would go some 
way towards bringing them down to a level with other books. 
It is more true of the New Testament writers than of any 
other that the style is the man himself, and if it should be 
proved that the grand and spiritual stylist was not the 
apostolic writer but the Alexandrian corrector, this would 
form a strange and solitary analogy to a theory of the 
composition of the New Testament which is held by certain 
scholars who have now to be considered. 

It is the first principle from which a few writers in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica start, that the canonical books of the 
New Testament cannot be marked off as aclass apart. Dr. 
Van Manen, a professor at Leyden, has an article on what 
he calls ‘Old-Christian Literature.’ This means the whole 
body of extant Christian literature, sacred or secular, canonical 
or uncanonical, down to about the year 180 A.D., and all that 
literature, he says, ought to be massed together as being 
simply one in kind. The reason for doing so seems to be, 
not that there is no difference, but that Dr. Van Manen does 
not see the difference, while he has a strong dislike for what 
he believes to be the motives of those who assert that there 
isone. He thinks that such people find in the canonical 
books the charter of their faith, and therefore in the interests 
of that faith make a great point of keeping them separate 
and investing them with a sacred character. ‘The distinc- 
tion does not rest upon any real difference in the character 
or origin of the writings concerned, but only upon the 
assumption of their differing values as sacred or non-sacred 
books, as if the New Testament contained the records of a 
special revelation.’ That such a sentence could be written 
by an educated man in the twentieth century is a nemesis 
upon the old mechanical use of the Bible as a storehouse of 
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isolated texts for proving doctrines and confuting heresy. 
But that use is almost forgotten now. Is not something like 
this the common experience? We find certain books sepa- 
rated off from others by immemorial usage, and also by an 
authority which at first we have no thought of questioning, 
and which leads us all to become fairly familiar with them. 
In course of time we are compelled to examine the claims 
of this authority, and we find they are not quite clearly 
made out. A time of disturbance follows, during which, 
however, one piece of firm ground remains from which we 
can scarcely be moved. We do, that is to say, see clearly 
that there is something unique about these books. It may 
be difficult to prove that they were written by the men whose 
names they bear ; they may lie open to other objections; but 
they plainly do possess in the dignity of their style, in their 
sincerity, intensity, and restraint, in their freedom from 
triviality and exaggeration, a peculiar excellence which no 
other books can show. It is hard to believe that 2 Peter was 
written by the Apostle, and yet, spite of its inequalities, this 
epistle does bear upon it such marks of this distinction that 
it is no less hard to decide finally against his authorship ; since, 
if the other epistles are accepted as genuine, it would be un- 
paralleled that a book with such a style and character should 
be a late, pseudonymous piece. In any case it possesses 
the canonical distinction; that is a quality which is self- 
evident. 

To Dr. Van Manen it is not evident. It is perhaps 
righteous indignation against a gross material conception 
of inspiration that has blinded him. That conception did 
once exist, and it is possible that the formation of the canon 
was to some extent influenced by it. Only to some extent, 
for, to take but one instance, it appears, from what Origen 
said about the Epistle to the Hebrews—‘ Who wrote it God 
knows ’—that Apostolic authorship was not the only question 
in estimating the authority of a book. In most cases it was 
an important question, because most of the books have an 
Apostle’s name at the beginning of them, and to bear a false 
name would have been an objection to even a good book. 
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As for the first readers, Dr. Van Manen says they did not 
trouble themselves about that at all. 


‘ At first no one thought about the matter at all—whether to hold 
or not to hold such epistles as really proceeding from and intended 
for their ostensible authors and recipients. Sometimes their real 
origin was known, sometimes it was guessed, sometimes people were 
content to remain in the dark. They used the epistles or left them 
unread, just as they were, indifferently, without asking any question 
as to their origin, knowing this only, that they were intended for all 
who chose to give heed to them.’ 


This statement would be satisfying enough if we could 
be sure of two things: first, that people did receive pseud- 
onymous writings in the second century in this easy-going 
way ; second, that the distinction between such writings and 
the Epistles of the New Testament ‘does not rest upon any 
real difference.’ But that is just what he has not yet proved, 

This ‘no distinction’ is in fact an axiom. That once 
granted, it is natural for Dr. Van Manen to decide that none 
of the canonical epistles were written by the authors whose 
names they bear. As to St. Paul’s, with which he is chiefly 
concerned, he has rather a notable argument. The Tiibingen 
critics allowed four epistles to be genuine; but now it is 
found that there is just as much likeness and unlikeness 
between these epistles among themselves as between these 
and the rest, or as between the rest among themselves ; 
therefore all alike are spurious. As to the evidence by which 
this surprising conclusion is justified, it must be noticed first 
of all that it is entirely internal, and will therefore vary in 
significance according to the temperament and point of view 
of the reader. In the Epistle to the Philippians, for instance, 
the sudden change of style and subject at iii. 2, which 
seems so out of harmony with the rest of the epistle, suggests 
to Dr. Van Manen that the author, wishing to write a 
‘Pauline’ letter—z.e. a letter of the same character as those 
which were commonly written in St. Paul’s name—has put in 
a piece here which has affinities with passages in 2 Corin- 
thians and Galatians. But other readers will more easily 
recognize in this a sign that this is a real letter, not a formal 
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sermon, composed at leisure. Or take the character of St. 
Paul as it is represented in this epistle. Those who believe 
he wrote the other epistles are accustomed to a little touch 
of human imperfection in the great Apostle. It is so inti- 
mately connected with what is tenderest and noblest in him 
that we love him perhaps the more for it ; but it is true that 
he is almost too much given to calling attention to himself, 
to his own example, authority, experience, his personal 
interest in his converts, their debt of love to him. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to find the same peculiarity in this 
epistle, while to Dr. Van Manen it is a sign of other and later 
authorship. 

His point of view in this instance is that of a reader who 
is lacking in sympathy towards his author. This is a serious 
defect in a critic. The very first thing that everyone must 
do who would understand an ancient writer is to lay aside 
his prejudices, divest himself as far as possible of the fashions 
of his own place and time, and be ready to believe that habits 
of thought which are inconceivable to him were perfectly 
natural to the author and his first readers. How strange, 
how almost offensive to our modern minds is the idea of 
purifying a book, an altar, or a person with blood. Yet 
how clearly natural this was to the authors of Leviticus and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Now Drs. Van Manen, and 
Schmiedel, and toa great extent Dr. Cheyne, have neglected to 
go through this process. They think and write in the confined 
atmosphere of a modern literary clique, compared with which, 
as experience has often shown, the atmosphere of the Catholic 
Church is large and genial and bracing, and altogether more 
fit for nourishing Biblical critics. It is not stolidity or servile 
deference to authority which prevents ordinarily intelligent 
Churchmen from seeing difficulties which to these critics are 
insuperable. They are not, however, loud in their claims, the 
truly scientific seekers in these matters. When our Blessed 
Lord utters two parables about ‘importunity’ in prayer, it is 
only narrow and unsympathetic to suspect with Dr. Cheyne 
that these cannot be His parables at all. It is scientific, 
because it is sympathetic, self-mistrusting, and observant of 
facts, to try to understand, by comparison with His other 
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words and deeds, the deep and divine meaning He would 
have put upon ‘importunity’ in prayer. 


‘ There is some concealed thing, 

So each gazer limiting, 

He can see no more of merit 

Than beseems his worth and spirit.’ 


It is not scientific to say that our Lord’s words about 
speaking in parables to those who are without, ‘ that seeing 
they may see, and not perceive ; and hearing they may hear, 
and not understand ; lest haply they should turn again and 
it should be forgiven them,’ have received their stern, exclu- 
sive significance from the Evangelists. The words stand, with 
no substantial variation, in three gospels. Comparison would 
tend to show that the Evangelists were rather inclined to 
soften than exaggerate their sternness. It would be more 
scientific to remember that much which our Lord is recorded 
to have said is difficult to understand, and to wait to find the 
solution, perhaps rather in the experience of life than in books. 
But after all the difficulty is not so great as at first appears. 
Both St. Mark and St. Luke record another saying of our 
Lord’s as uttered on the same occasion—it runs thus in St. 
Mark, ‘For there is nothing hid, save that it should be 
manifested ; neither was anything made secret, but that it 
should come to light. This is the explanation of the little 
similitude of the lamp which St. Matthew gives in the 
Sermon on the Mount. We can hardly doubt that our Lord 
did use this similitude after uttering His hard saying—if 
He used it on another occasion also it would only have the 
more force—and meant His disciples to understand that the 
purpose of their privilege was not the final condemnation, 
but the salvation of those who were as yet outside the 
circle. 

To return, however, to the Epistles. Most of the points 
of detail on which Dr. Van Manen founds his opinions will 
lend themselves as easily to the support of opposite opinions, 
The ultimate argument is always the same. At the period 
when these epistles profess to have been written there had 
not been time for such a fully developed faith to have grown 
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up as that to which they witness ; in other words, neither St. 
Paul, nor anyone living in his days, could have believed our 
Saviour to be what these epistles say He is, and what their 
readers believed that He is. This is a serious argument 
indeed, in that it shows how great a gulf there is between the 
mind of Dr. Van Manen and less strenuous thinkers. But as 
a support to his theories it is not strong, because it rests itself 
upon suppositions, not proved facts. It presupposes that our 
Blessed Lord’s own teaching was uniformly simple, and that 
all which appears otherwise in the gospels must be rejected 
as a later addition. It presupposes also that the Mystery of 
His Holy Incarnation was no mystery till later ages made it 
one; that in the earlier days no thought of anything like the 
Word made flesh ever came into the minds of disciples. It 
presupposes again that Christians, though Dr. Van Manen 
prefers to call them heretics, in the second century were 
endowed with those unique spiritual capacities which the 
disciples of an earlier time lacked ; while yet these spiritual 
capacities were combined with a certain bluntness of moral 
feeling which—however much we try to soften the charge— 
the composing of such pseudonymous epistles must to some 
extent imply. It might not have been a very grave offence ; 
Dr. Van Manen is sure it was no offence at all. But this is 
certain. It would have been an offence in the eyes of Christ 
and the Apostles, and their best converts—those characters, 
be they real or be they ideal, who live for us in the pages of 
the New Testament. Is it not this scrupulous honour, this 
purity of conscience, and inflexible rectitude, which justifies 
our believing that we have a record here of a state of life 
which is unique in the history of the world, which, if it ever 
did exist, would be capable of producing in those who shared 
it quite an extraordinary insight into spiritual truth, which 
would mark off a little period of the Church’s history as a 
period of rapid and healthy growth, when the knowledge of 
the faith would marvellously spread and deepen, and when, 
more naturally than at any other time, such books as the 
New Testament could be written? In the midst of the 
questionings, polemics, timid faith, and devotion to material 
interests of these later days it is hard to realize that there 
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was once such a time as these books describe ; i# has trans- 
formemur, quandoquidem abeunt studia in mores. 

Dr. Van Manen and Dr. Schmiedel are of course quite 
sure that the Acts of the Apostles is but the fancied picture 
of an earlier age made by some devout but not well-informed 
person in the second century. Those who are not sure, but 
are inclined to yield to the persistent emphasis with which 
this is repeated, would find it worth while to read the article 
on Acts in Encyclopaedia Britannica, and the article on Simon 
Magus in Hastings, in which latter it seems to be conclu- 
sively shown that the identification of Simon Magus with St. 
Paul in early Christian literature, on which so much of the 
depreciation of Acts depends, is a mere modern fancy. If 
we do accept Acts as in the main trustworthy history, we 
have just the link between the epistles and gospels which 
we require in order to understand what kind of development 
in doctrine did take place and how it took place. The tradi- 
tional view of the New Testament affords, to say the least 
for it, a good working hypothesis. On this hypothesis all 
the parts fit easily together, and yet the harmony is so subtle, 
so spiritual, that it is almost impossible to believe it was 
produced by such scattered afterthoughts as modern theories 
imply. It may be said that the Pentateuch stands as a 
warning against such rash confidence. There, too, a unity is 
found which yet has turned out to be the result of a later 
welding and manipulating of older, diverse records. But does 
not the comparison tell the other way? That process which 
in the Pentateuch lasted through the history of a nation must 
here be crowded into a few generations. In the Pentateuch 
there are marked differences in language and ideas, often 
actual inconsistencies, by which the several sources are easily 
distinguished. The very reason for questioning the genuine- 
ness of the epistles is that they do not witness to those 
opposing Pauline and Petrine theologies of which the Tiibin- 
gen critics made so much, and which, after all, the New 
Testament does not recognize. When we try to separate 
the words of the simple Teacher of Nazareth from the addi- 
tions which an adoring and mistaken posterity has made to 


them, we have no sure tests of language to aid and check us 
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and can only do it by arbitrarily cutting out a few words 
here and a sentence there, according as our own notions of 
what such a teacher ought to have said may. guide us. 

We are oppressed, as we read these articles, with a 
constant sense of battle. The writers are perpetually on 
guard against upholders of tradition, timid critics, ‘ magical’ 
conceptions of sacraments, and so on. Always under arms 
themselves, they suppose that the authors they deal with 
were also eager for the fray. What is to be thought of such 
a wild idea as this ? 


‘True emancipation from the ban of the conception of the 
Church under which all the canonical writers stand is found for the 
first time in Justin in his memorable utterance ‘“ Those who lived 
with the Logos are Christians even though they have been thought 
atheists” (¢his ts probably a polemic against “ the men without God in 
the world” of Eph. ti. 12). 


It would be refreshing to turn to the sober and solid 
articles in Hastings on Romans by Dr. Robertson, or the 
Pastoral Epistles by Dr. Lock, who shows with exemplary 


frankness and thoroughness how much of doubt must remain 
about their authorship, laying stress, as a serious critic 
must, on those parts of the evidence which cannot be 
affected by his private temperament and prejudices—the 
external attestation, the language and phraseology, the 
indications afforded by MSS. of the unity or composite 
character of the books. It would be a grateful task to 
examine some of the numerous articles in Emcyclopaedia 
Biblica which are full of exact scholarship unspoiled by 
puerilities, and—this is a strong point about the Encyclo- 
paedia—are never dull. But space forbids it. Nor can we 
linger over the less pleasant task of pointing out what an 
overthrow of all certainty about the Early Church, and the 
life of our Blessed Lord, must be wrought by the criticism 
we have been considering. If Dr. Van Manen were right 
we should know nothing at all, for we should have 
absolutely no contemporary documents. If Dr. Schmiedel 
were right, who allows some epistles to St. Paul, we should 
know little more than nothing. In the gospels no firm 
ground is left. As soon as our Lord’s words become too 
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deep for an ordinary man’s experience to fathom they are 
rejected ; those great claims were not expressed by Him. 
On the beautiful story of His Nativity and on the character of 
His holy Mother we would wish to be as reverently reticent 
as He Himself and lis disciples were. We can understand 
that if those verses in St. Luke and St. Matthew’s gospels 
may be pruned away, in which the sacred mystery of His Con- 
ception is proclaimed in such awful, superhuman language, 
we should have little reason for reverencing that mystery. It 
is less easy to understand the mind to which such a process 
of criticism seems scientific. It does not appear to be proved, 
though a Professor of Classical Philology says he can prove 
it, that in this narrative ‘we unquestionably enter the circle 
of pagan ideas.’ Nor do the words with which our Saviour 
addressed His Mother, even though the tenderest of them be 
cut out, very completely show that ‘she resolutely closed her 
mind against all that was new in His teaching.’ Nor has it 
yet been made absolutely certain that ‘baptism and the 
repetition of the last supper were no ordinances of Jesus,’ 
and, though Mr. Coneybeare thinks that Eusebius down to 
325 A.D. ‘read Matt. 28,, thus: “and make disciples of all 
the nations zz my name, teaching them &c.,”’ it does not 
necessarily follow that this is the true text of the gospel, or 
the true record of our Lord’s words. And, after all, this 
reading would not prove enough, if Dr. Schmiedel be right in 
saying that our Lord was not concerned ‘to leave behind 
Him for the new religious fellowship which might be formed 
in connection with His preaching, even so much as the 
tangible centre which His person might supply.’ 

Such sentences are not exhilarating reading. Is it quite 
seemly that Dr. Cheyne should be responsible for them ? 
They are not consistent with the Apostles’ Creed, and yet 
it may be doubted whether it is a necessary part of Church 
discipline that he should be ordered to give up either his 
Encyclopaedia or else his preferment. This is not because 
he is not responsible for the rash utterances of his colleagues. 
It is not to be supposed that he agrees with them on all points, 
but he is responsible. Indeed it could be wished that he had 
done his duty as editor alittle more wisely. He who could 
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add his own contradictory fancies at the end of his friends’ 
articles, need not have scrupled about hurting their feelings 
by insisting on some alterations and omissions, which, though 
they would not have made good articles out of perverse ones, 
might at least have got rid of most of the thoroughly offensive 
matter. Even the article on ‘Jesus’ in a former volume 
would have lost most of its sting if quite a few words had 
been omitted. Dr. Cheyne is responsible, but it must be 
remembered that there is a difference between preaching in 
church and lecturing or publishing an Encyclopaedia. In 
ordinary churches the congregation has a right to be pro- 
tected from anything that may distract their minds from 
worship, penitence, or devout resolution. In the other case 
discussion, even unpleasant discussion, may be a necessary 
means of arriving at the intellectual truth which is the object 
of search, and Dr. Cheyne may consider that the freest 
possible expression of opinion is necessary in his book. 
Moreover anything approaching to religious persecution is an 
error, not because it provokes sympathy with the persecuted 
party, which, though it be a politic, is not a very honourable 
objection, but because the persecuted party has generally 
some part of the truth with him. Who does not feel some 
tenderness towards that yearning of imperfect faith—‘in- 
validas tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas’ — which Dr. 
Schmiedel expresses in pathetic words ? 


‘And yet it is easily possible that not only particular institutions, 
but also (and above all) the formulated expressions of the common 
faith may take such a form as many a one may find himself unable 
to accept, whilst yet his attitude towards the matter in its religious 
essence is entirely sympathetic, and the impossibility of full member- 
ship in the community is felt by him as involving grievous loss.’ 


True, that such tenderness may be carried so far as to 
work at last a shipwreck of the faith, but a general shipwreck 
has never yet happened. In the days of unity a General 
Council was the ultimate remedy ; but, though the Excyclo- 
paedia Biblica is an important book, it is not important enough 
to be the subject of a General Council. That, too, is impos- 
sible now, and as a rule the most effectual substitute has 
proved to be, not the interposition of authority, but the quiet 
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and irresistible force of public opinion in the Church. That 
force will, it may be hoped, impel Dr. Cheyne, not to give up 
Canonry, Professorship, or Orders, but to prepare as soon as 
possible a new edition of his valuable work, in which some 
articles shall be cleansed of trivialities and errors, while others 
are entirely rewritten. As for those whose simple faith has 
been disturbed, those especially who, with much zeal, sincerity, 
and fitness for the work, have been turned aside from seeking 
the sacred Ministry by the direct or indirect influence of this 
first edition, there is indeed a cause for remorse which cannot 
be so easily removed. Yet surely the thought of them should 
move us, not to futile litigation and attack, but to a calm and 
sober restatement of the positive evidence. 

One unfortunate effect of imperfect criticism is that it 
diverts our interest from the chief use of Holy Scripture. 
We are apt to forget in the analysis of sources and tracing of 
the progress of ideas that the writing, collecting, altering, 
editing, and now the study and criticism of these books, is 
not a history of man’s development of religion, but the 
unbroken revelation of Himself by God to man. Hastings’ 
Dictionary is far superior to the Encyclopaedia Biblica in the 
attention it pays to the deeper teaching of Scripture. Its 
articles are always designed to explain the spiritual signifi- 
cance of the books discussed, as well as the problems of their 
composition. Nothing, again, could be more valuable than 
the articles on Biblical Theology, which are not only well 
done, but by their very numbers aid the student to keep 
the proportion of faith before his mind: with the Eucyelo- 
paedia Bibiica for his guide he will be constantly in danger 
of forgetting this. These two aids to Biblical study remind 
us, indeed, of a painting and a photograph of some stately 
cathedral, the one made by askilful artist, the other by an un- 
skilful photographer. Inthe one the artist has so interpreted 
the building that the harmony of details, the correspondence 
of matter with spirit, the contrivances of construction with 
beauty of design, the meaning of lofty arches and soaring 
vault, is borne in upon the spectator, and he learns howa Divine 
power has guided the minds and hands of generations of 
builders to raise a structure in which those who worship 
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shall draw near to Heaven. In the other the perspective 
is all wrong, and, though the bases of the columns and all 
the lower parts of the building seem to be represented 
with a kind of accuracy, yet in fact even these are not only 
exaggerated but falsified, while all the upper parts, the height 
of columns, the arches, and the roof, are shrunk and appear 
to be toppling down in meaningless disorder. 

One final quotation must be made from Dr. Stanton’s 
thoughtful article in Hastings on Will, for it embodies the 
true principles of Biblical criticism. 

‘In contrast with all [these opinions] alike, we would place 
the belief—justified, as we contend, by particular declarations of 
Scripture, and still more by a comprehensive view of the Divine 
training of man, which finds its clearest interpretation in the Bible— 
that no human spirit is left destitute of the life-giving visitations of 
the Divine Spirit, and that, rudimentary as that moral and spiritual 
life may be which at first He has sought or seeks to create and to 
foster, ¢.g. in the savage or in many even of those who live in 
Christian lands, no bounds can be set to the growth which may, and 
which He intends should, result in this world or another, wherever 
the human will is consentient. This is consistent with our ideas of 
justice, while at the same time it recognises man’s absolute depen- 
dence always upon God’s grace, and can afford man no ground for 
claiming merit in the sight of God ; for there can be no merit in his 
allowing himself to be saved, though he may justly expose himself 
to blame and loss if he frustrates God’s merciful design. Further, it 
does not lower the supernatural to the level of the natural, though 
it treats that which is often called mere natural goodness as itself 
the outflow of a supernatural life, and as one of the lower stages, it 
may be, in an ascent to the highest saintliness.’ 


This fine passage teaches us how Holy Scripture is 
subject indeed to criticism. Conscience as well as scholar- 
ship tries it, and again and again the result is that its truth 
is brought into clearer light. Accuracy of detail may some- 
times be disproved; in other words, it is found that while 
these writings do express the truth they are designed to 
express, they are not designed to satisfy all human curiosity. 
At the same time their standing so many tests puts them into 
a position of authority. Conscience and scholarship try them, 
but are themselves held in check by them, and if conscience 
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and scholarship are the instruments of the Church’s judg- 
ments, it follows that the old-fashioned doctrine of the 
Articles of Religion is as good a rule for criticism as can be 
devised. 


ArT. VIII—EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 


. State Intervention in English Education, By J. E. G. DE 
MONTMORENCY, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1902.) 

. Pastors and Teachers. By the Right Rev. EDMUND 
ARBUTHNOTT KNox, D.D., Bishop of Coventry. 
(London : Longmans, Green and Co., 1902.) 

. Thoughts on Education. By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
&c., sometime Bishop of London. Edited by LOUISE 
CREIGHTON. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1902.) 

. Religio Laict. By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London, 
and Chaplain to the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn. | 
(London : Smith, Elder and Co., 1902.) 

. The Pilot, May 17, 1902; and other numbers. 

. Reply to Mr. Balfour's Address to the Deputation of the 
National Free Church Councils. By J. Hirst HOLLO- 
WELL. And other National Free Church Council Leaflets. 

. The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 
XXVIII. ‘Education.’ By Sir J. G. Fircu, M.A., LL.D. 
(London: Zhe Times, Printing House Square, 1902.) 

. The British South Africa Company. Reports of the 
Administration of Rhodesia. (Printed for the information 
of Shareholders.) 


THERE was a time when the problem of religious toleration 
seemed to be very simple. So long as the chief principles of 
our political philosophy were drawn, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from Benthamite sources, so long as it was assumed 
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that the functions of the State should be limited as far as 
possible to the preservation of law and order, there was no 
difficulty in thinking that the State might go on its way and 
ignore entirely the different religious bodies, except when 
they were guilty in their corporate capacity of any breach of 
law and order, or wished to bring a civil action in connexion 
with claims for property. On one or two points, such as the 
marriage laws, there might be friction ; but for the most part 
there would be little practical difficulty in carrying out 
such a th-ory consistently, and real individual liberty (at 
any rate, as far as State action was concerned) would be 
secured. 

We have still a lingering affection for that ideal, but it 
is necessary to recognize that it is not the inspiration of 
modern legislation. That is now frankly and definitely 
Socialist. The State is looked upon as the most powerful 
instrument for the promotion of national well-being, and in 
every direction and for every need the power of the State is 
invoked. Very conspicuous is this the case in regard to 
education. But when once the State touches education it is 
brought in contact with religious or non-religious belief at 
every turn. It is passing from the external conditions of life 
to the innermost sanctuary of human thought as completely 
as if it were attempting to regulate the religious belief of its 
subjects after the manner of the Reformation. The average 
member of the House of Commons may deplore the intro- 
duction of the religious question into debates on education, 
but it is quite inevitable that it should be so; for education 
must touch on the development of a man’s moral and 
spiritual as well as his intellectual nature, and fundamental 
facts cannot be ignored. To dismiss religion is to decide 
about it, for the very absence of religion implies the acceptance 
of a negative solution to a large number of important ques- 
tions, and it cannot be dismissed therefore without protest. 
The attempt to ignore it in the same way is sure to lead toa 
great deal of crude and inadequate thought. It must have 
been apparent to anyone who has studied with any care the 
debates in the House of Commons how few of those who 
have spoken have attempted to get behind the most conven- 
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tional aspect of the question. We believe, therefore, that we 
cannot do a greater service at present than attempt to work 
out some of the more obvious questions in the relation of 
education to religious liberty, and to examine as fairly as 
we can the different solutions offered. The breathing-time 
which we are allowed may very advantageously be devoted 
to trying to get a little behind the necessary conflict and 
strife of parties. 

Fundamentally we suppose that we may accept the state- 
ment that the duty of education lies in the hands of the 
parents. But as soon as ever men are organized in a State 
or community, the State will inevitably begin to demand that 
the children should be brought up able to fulfil their duties 
in thecommunity. It is in the interaction of these principles 
that the whole practical problem lies. The State may declare 
that a certain type of education is necessary, or it may con- 
tent itself with providing facilities for education, or it may 
consider it wise to leave the whole matter to the intelligent 
action of the people. It may consider a national system ot 
education necessary to unify the discordant elements in a 
country, or it may believe that it is wisest to leave varying 
systems of thought to struggle together forthe mastery. The 
present condition of affairs in this country is the result of two . 
factors—the one historical, the other arising from the special 
needs of the time. The historical question may be studied 
in the very careful work on State Intervention in English 
Education by Mr. de Montmorency, which we have placed at 
the head of our article. The first great destruction of national 
education was at the Reformation. The researches of Mr. 
Leach have made it clear that the grammar schools of Ed- 
ward VI., which for so long have been spoken of as the pride 
of Protestantism, were really the few survivors of a better- 
educated period. At the time of the Reformation there was 
a grammar school for every 8,300 persons, in 1865 one for 
every 23,000. The greater number of the old schools were then 
destroyed, and the deficiency which then began has never 
been made up. ‘The records . . . show that close on 200 
grammar schools existed in England before the reign of 
Edward VI. which were for the most part abolished or 
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crippled under him.’' The Civil Wars, the party spirit then 
aroused, and the sluggishness of the eighteenth century com- 
pleted the work. The opinion of this last period is admirably 
summed up by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. ‘Though at 
the Reformation greater invitations were made to bring the 
poor to schools, that is not so proper now, for at present the 
poor had better be trained up to agriculture? To this 
defect, inherited from the past, were added the difficulties 
caused by the enormous increase of population during the 
last century. An increase of population always means a 
disproportionate increase of the lowest stratum of society, 
with no traditions of religious or orderly life. And this in- 
crease has been sufficient to create a situation with which 
voluntary and religious organizations alone would for long be 
unable to cope. The result is, we recognize—and recognize 
almost unanimously—the need of universal, compulsory, and 
free elementary education, and that we consider it the duty 
of the State to provide the opportunity of this for every child. 
Moreover, the immense increase of scientific knowledge and 
applied science, and the need for artisans and manufacturers 
with special training, have caused a large demand for a type 
of higher education very different from that which used to 
prevail, and made it desirable that the State should provide 
or organize the supply of secondary education. In some 
countries and under some conditions the supply of Universities 
may be left to private beneficence ; but in certain stages of 
society it is necessary for the State not only to patronize the 
University to give it a charter and privileges, but to provide 
means of endowment as well. 

The position, then, which is accepted at present is that it 
is necessary for the State to organize secondary education 
and provide for any defects that have arisen, while elemen- 
tary education should be free, compulsory, universal, and that 
all provision should, if necessary, be made for it. This posi- 
tion is so widely recognized that no politician would have the 
courage to combat it ; but let us recognize that it makes very 
great encroachments on the old-fashioned doctrines of liberty, 


1 English Schools at the Reformation, 1546-8. By A. F. Leach, 
pp. 5,6. Montmorency, pp. 64 sg. ? Montmorency, p. 169. 
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and means the employment in a very far-reaching way 
of State influence. State education is, in fact,a great develop- 
ment of Socialism. It may be well, therefore, to pause and 
ask on what grounds we justify it. 

In the first place, now that we have given to every 
citizen a full share in the government of the country, we feel 
that it is absolutely imperative to take care that he should be 
educated for that responsibility. An illiterate voting class 
may become a great dangerto a community. When to take 
his share in national defence is the first duty of a citizen, it is 
essential for the State to see that he is trained in arms ; when 
to help, directly or indirectly, in the government of the country 
is his duty, he must be educated for that purpose, and provi- 
sion must be made for such an education. 

Then, secondly, there is a practical unanimity in favour 
of State-supported education. It is, of course, quite true 
that many grumble ; they grumble at education rates, they 
grumble at bad servants (for these they hold the School Board 
responsible) ; parents complain that they cannot have their 
children at home or send them to work ; but if the question 
were put frankly to these people they would not say that they 
do not want education. Whenever the State or Church try 
to keep up a standard, there must be friction. Ifthe standard | 
is raised too much, the friction and strain become mare 
than people can bear ; but all persons whose opinion need be 
counted do recognize the value of education and the necessity 
of being kept up to the mark. If a candidate for Parliament 
were to come forward as an anti-educationalist, he would be 
laughed out of the field. There is no accusation that does 
greater harm to School Board candidates than to say that 
they are enemies of education. This charge has been used 
against the Church in an exceedingly false and unscrupulous, 
but often effective, way, because an unjust system has made 
the opposition of the Church to a non-religious or unfair 
system of education appear to be an opposition to education 
itself. So far as regards secular education, although there 
may be differences of opinion there is no difference of 
principle, and therefore one serious objection to State inter- 
vention vanishes. 
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Then, thirdly, looking at the country as a whole, no 
reasonable person can doubt that the spread of education has 
caused very great improvement. We may feel that in some 
ways much of the education has not been all that we should 
like, we may recognise that there are some disadvantages, 
we may be conscious of tendencies and influences which we 
contemplate with anxiety, and we know how easy it is for a 
disappointed journalist to write a pessimistic article; but, when 
all allowances are made, we have quite sufficient evidence to 
make us feel the immense value of education as a civilizing 
influence in the country. The diminution of crimes of 
violence, the general absence of lawlessness, the dying-out of 
much of the old brutality and coarseness, may all be ascribed 
very reasonably to it. The present time is one, as we have 
said, of an enormous increase in numbers of the lowest 
stratum of the population, of the breaking-down (through the 
development of city life) of many old-established ideas and 
customs, of a rise in the wealth of the poorer classes, of the 
diffusion of ideas of liberty and independence which are 
very healthy in themselves, but very dangerous in unac- 
customed minds. All these tendencies, which are quite 
apart from education, would account for unhealthy elements in 
society. If they had come without a corresponding develop- 
ment of education and facilities for education, the result 
would have been disastrous. The state of the slums of our 
great cities is bad, but the books of an older generation are 
quite sufficient to let us know that education has largely 
diminished evils which would have been most formidable in 
the growth of population if there had been no remedy work- 
ing at the same time. 

Nor can any clergyman working in a parish doubt the 
immense value of education to his people. If he has the 
good fortune to have a Church school, he may have the 
double advantage of good secular training and good religious 
teaching ; but even if he has only a Board school, he will 
clearly see before his own eyes the beneficial effect of the 
order, the system, the discipline, and the mental training. 
The Board school has its limitations, but it does good. We 
may rightly try to correct these limitations if possible, but 
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we know that the education given is on the whole beneficial. 
The influence of a good schoolmaster (and there are many 
who are very good) in a parish is very great, and all 
experience would urge the Church to make every effort in 
support of education, and of course to ensure as far as 
possible that the education should be on right lines. 

We accept, then, the position that elementary education 
should be free and compulsory ; that every effort should be 
made to further education ; that it is a legitimate function of 
the State to organize, control, assist, and if necessary provide 
education ; and that, if wisely done, the return to the country 
both in moral and intellectual benefit and also in money- 
earning capacity will be very great. Of course there are 
some disadvantages, and certain dangers to be avoided 
There is the danger of excessive uniformity. The new Bill, 
among its many great merits, goes a long way towards 
diminishing that. There is the danger of diminishing 
parental interest and parental control—a very real danger. 
But the new Bill, by securing a representative of the parents 
on the board of management, helps to diminish that, and 
we believe that it will largely decrease as the parents them- 
selves become more educated and more interested in 
education. It will make the working of the Education Acts 
far easier in the future if the people can be taught to look 
upon the school as something in which they have an interest 
and share, and not an institution which is occasionally con- 
venient for keeping the younger children out of mischief, but 
which quite makes up for this by preventing the older children 
from working. But we must pass on from that part of the 
subject—on which there is wide if not universal agreement as 
to principles, although there may be differences of opinion 
as to details—to a point in which fundamental principles are 
involved : the relation of education to liberty of conscience. 

Do we realize what a tremendous instrument of tyranny 
education may be? A new machinery of a quite un- 
exampled character has been created during the past century 
in most civilized countries, and this might be used in unscru- 
pulous hands with immense effect to mould men’s opinions. 
The force it implies has been realized with very great effect 
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by anti-Clericalists and Secularists, and their aim and pur- 
pose are clearly represented by the campaign recently inaugu. 
rated in France. Weare not in the least concerned to defend 
all the actions of Clericalists in France during the past. Both 
sides in that country have always shown a singular absence 
of any realization of the principles of religious liberty. But 
if persecution in the past was disastrous, how much more so 
will it be when it adds to the weapon of State coercion the 
weapon of State education! In France all State schools have 
long been completely secular, and it shows how tenacious 
must be the hold of religion on a section of the people that, 
in spite of the strenuous opposition of the State and the con- 
tinuous rivalry of State schools, it has been found possible 
all these years to continue the unequal contest. Now the 
contest has reached another stage. By an employment ofa law 
in a sense contrary to the pledges given when it was passed, 
a definite attack is being made on religious schools. The 
article which we published last July makes the motive perfectly 
clear. It is part of a determined attack on Christianity 
through the medium of education.' 

It will be of interest to stop for a moment and study some 
English comments on this action. We happened to take up 
a copy of the Dazly News which contained a column of letters 
on the subject, and almost all expressed approval. One 
writer, who represented some Protestant association, stated 
that the issue was a simple one. The French Government 
were determined to expel a ‘poison’ from their country, and 
therefore their actidn was perfectly legitimate. But who is 
to judge what is a ‘poison’? And if it is quite legitimate to 
expel out of a country by means of State action anything we 
consider to be a ‘poison,’ where is liberty of conscience? 
Supposing the Spanish Government undertakes a crusade 
against Protestant schools; supposing M. Pobedonotzoff 
undertakes systematically to expel the poison of dissent from 
Russian life, what an outcry there would be from the friends 
of liberty who are now applauding the conduct of the 
French Government! Yet liberty must be something which 
we grant as well as receive, and the French Protestants, who 


1 See the Church Quarterly Review, July 1902, pp. 423-443. 
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are protesting against the policy of their Government, are 
both true to principles of liberty and wise in their generation. 
For they realize, as all must realize, that there may be a 
Catholic reaction in France in politics as well as in literature ; 
and they divine, not unnaturally, that the Catholics of France 
when in power will show only too clearly how well they have 
learnt the lesson which French Republicanism has taught 
them. Ifa system of national education is to be a powerful 
weapon for imposing or interfering with religious belief and 
training, we shall be plunged into a continuous warfare which 
will be disastrous to both education and liberty. It is quite 
clear that there are many persons who do not know what 
religious liberty is. They think that it is something which 
may be demanded for the Protestant, but need not be 
presented to the Romanist. 

Nor is the lesson suggested by a foreign country unnecessary 
inthiscountry. It is well known that there is in the conduct 
of the religious controversy in Board Schools an element of 
secularism which has made use of and concealed itself under 
Nonconformist aspirations, and more than one educationalist 
leader has expressed in private what he would be slow to 
admit on the platform—that the object of education is to 
undermine religious influence. It is perfectly obvious that 
there is a section of political Nonconformity which is far 
more anxious to prevent Church education than to obtain. 
for their own children what they might reasonably demand, 
and there are some Church people who confuse with the right 
to teach their own children the right to proselytize Noncon-. 
formists. How few have been the instances of the violation of 
the Conscience Clause is proved by the extreme difficulty there: 
has been in collecting instances, and how just the majority 
of the clergy are is shown by the incessant use that is made 
of two or three indiscreet utterances, But there are still 
some clergy who quite forget that the same facilities may 
be justly demanded by the Nonconformists in their village 
that they claim for the Church elsewhere. Against the 
intolerance of the Secularists, and the obvious unfairness and 
animosity of the political Nonconformist, we shall be unfail- 
ing in our protest. We shall demand that every reasonable 
VOL, LV.—NO. CIX. N 
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facility shall be given for Church teaching to the children 
of those parents that desire it. But we are equally deter. 
mined to demand the same facility for Nonconformists, and 
that no sympathy shall be shown for the warped consciences 
of those Churchmen who forget that one of the first principles 
of Christianity is justice and fairness ; that, although it is their 
duty to extend the influence of their creed by every upright 
method, it is equally their duty to avoid taking an unfair 
advantage ; and that they must loyally respect the religious 
principles of those children whose parents send them to 
school without wishing them to have Church teaching. 

The responsibility for education primarily rests with the 
parent, and the interference of the State is secondary, and so 
the desire of the parents ought to be supreme as to the 
religious education of the children, and the State ought 
to avoid interfering with their wishes either directly or 
indirectly. It may interfere by directly compelling children 
to submit to unpalatable religious teaching; or it may 
interfere, as it does at present, by saying that the rates 
which are paid by all may be used only for one sort of 
religious education, and that extremely unpalatable to a 
large proportion of the people. This latter method is less 
unjust than the former, but it is all the same unjust. The 
difficulty, however, is to know how to combine a State system 
of education with religious freedom, and we shall proceed now 
to examine the various solutions which have been suggested. 

The first and most obvious is that which was advocated 
by Dr. Dale and Mr. Chamberlain thirty years ago, and will 
appeal to many people as at first sight fair and just. The 
business of the State is, it said, secular education. Let the 
schools therefore founded by the state be purely secular, 
giving a good secular education, and let religion be a matter 
of the home and of the Church. This has the advantage of 
being equally fair or unfair to all religious bodies, and to 
Dr. Dale, who was a sincere Free Churchman in the best sense, 
it had the advantage of divorcing religion from any con- 
tamination with State influence. 

Now it is quite true that this system gives no advantage 
to any one religious body at the expense of any other, but it 
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does so at the sacrifice of all religion. It is not possible, 
except to a very limited extent, to divide education, any more 
than it is possible (except in the abstract) to divide human 
nature, and to train one set of faculties apart from the rest. 
A man’s intellectual, moral, and spiritual faculties act and react 
on one another. And if a child throughout a whole week is 
trained on purely secular lines the intellectual qualities will be 
developed, to the destruction of his whole moral and spiritual 
nature ; he will cease to be religious in a manner ultimately 
detrimental to his character. Non-religion will mean irre- 
ligion. That this is so is proved by the fact that the very 
people who were in favour of pure secularism will not now 
have it. Mr. Chamberlain himself pointed out in the House 
of Commons that this had been the ideal with which he had 
started, and that his aim had been made impossible, not by 
Churchmen, but by Nonconformists and the people of Birming- 
ham itself, who felt that religious education was necessary. 
Or we may look at the question from another point of view. 
A ratepayer and taxpayer may say with complete justice : 


‘I do not approve of a purely secular education being given with 
my money. It is quite true that substantially we are all agreed that 
education is necessary, and that there is no disagreement of a funda- 
mental character as to what the secular part of education should be. - 
But secular education I am definitely opposed to. I should consider 
it most unjust that my child should be made to go to a school purely 
secular in character and educated without the influence of religious 
belief, or as an alternative that I should pay for the provision of a 
religious school in addition to what I pay for the public school by 
rates and taxes. Non-religion is itself a religion. You are at 
liberty to have secular schools for those who wish it, but I have a 
right to demand that there should be religious schools for me and 
those who think like me. You cannot divide education and separate 
religious from secular instruction. I wish my child to have a 
thoroughly good secular education, and to be able to pass all your 
State examinations, but his training must be fundamentally moral and 
religious.’ 


The difference, in fact, between a religious and secular educa- 
tion is not that the latter is merely somewhat defective, and the 
defect can be supplied elsewhere, but that they are two 
N2 
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different and even antagonistic methods ; and to promote one 
by the aid of the State, and not the other, may be distinctly 
unjust and unfair. 

The system of secular education has been tried in various 
countries. We have already spoken of France, where the 
national system is purely secular. How unjust it is may be 
seen by the result. There were in 1899 1,324,684 children in 
private schools, which were entirely unsupported by the State. 
How disastrous to the country it is, apart from all moral con- 
siderations, may be seen by the fact that it almost inevitably 
tends to range the forces of religion on the side of opposition 
to the established order. No State can be permanently pro- 
sperous which loses the support of the religious element. In 
India the conditions of English rule have made any other than 
a secular system of education impossible, and it would be 
disastrous to the cause of sincerity and truth if any scheme was 
introduced such as that of making the Bible a necessary portion 
of instruction for those who are not Christians. But there is 
an almost universal testimony to the bad, or at any rate 
inadequate, results of that education. The great majority of 
the educated natives have lost all the restraint and influence 
of their old religion, and have acquired nothing in its place. 
They have intellect and intelligence, but neither morals nor 
morale, Education is a necessity; religious education is an 
impossibility. We can only hope that this is a transition 
period to far-reaching changes, and avoid following the 
example where circumstances do not demand it. In the 
United States the education in public schools for all classes, 
and, we believe, in all States, is purely secular; although in 
some States we believe religious schools, if provided by the 
religious body, can receive a share of the grant. There may 
have been a time, when the country was small and the 
religious traditions of home-training were strong, when this 
worked fairly well, but at the present day we often hear very 
gloomy forebodings. The boarding-house and the independ- 
ence of American children have destroyed all home life and 
influence. The Sunday-school cannot compete with the 
growing secularization, and a large proportion of the children 
never go near one. The result is that many children 
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receive no religious education at all; they grow up without 
any knowledge even of the Bible, and while there is great 
national prosperity and civilization the whole moral tone of 
the nation is suffering. Meanwhile the Episcopal Church, 
we believe, to a certain extent—certainly, at any rate, the 
Roman Catholics—have clung to their schools at any cost. 
Their children receive a religious education. What the 
result of this may be on the religious future of the country is 
an interesting matter for speculation. One further point may 
be noticed. It has sometimes been suggested that if educa- 
tion were taken out of the hands of the ‘ Churches’ we should 
do away with religious divisions. The spectacle of the United 
States shows the absolute futility of such a statement. A 
child brought up without any religious training or knowledge 
is at the mercy of any sect, Church, or swindle which succeeds 
in rousing his dormant religious emotions, 

But perhaps the most striking instance of the harm done 
by secular education is given by some of the Australian 
Colonies. In Victoria secular education was introduced in 
1873, and 99°5 per cent. of the children are educated. From 
1880 to 1890 the male population increased by less than a 
third. The male criminals nearly doubled in number. Crimes 
with violence also have nearly doubled, and the most serious. 
crimes are committed by the best-educated criminals. In 
1887 the attendance at Sunday-schools was 714 per cent. of 
children of school age; in 1890 it was only 39 per cent. 
There are other ways, too, in which we learn that there are 
very serious moral results.' 

A purely secular education may be necessary in some 
cases, but it does not promote the moral or religious well- 
being of the nation, nor has it any of the elements of real 
justice. It is just only by being equally unjust to all forms 
of religion except secularism. 

Let us pass now to the second alternative suggested— 
undenominational religion. This is embodied in our pre- 
sent educational system. It is demanded by Nonconformists, 
apparently as a universal system, and it is claimed by them 


1 See the facts conveniently stated by Beeching, Religio Laict, 
PP. 244-7. 
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(or some of them) to be fair all round. A truer estimate of 
it is that given by a Nonconformist, Mr. Storey, in an article 
which appeared in the Pz/ot for June 28, 1902: 


‘A further objection to this system—if one were needed—is that 
neither the State nor the Churches themselves can invent an un- 
denominational Christianity. It seems to have been imagined by 
certain people that the Christian religion is of the nature of a fancy 
cake, uniform and homogeneous at the bottom, but blossoming into 
distinct denominational bonbons at the top; and that, while some 
persons might prefer the green sugar-plum, and others the red, all 
alike would be willing to partake of the lower portions. It is an 
illusory and misleading metaphor. The religious difference between 
the Anglican and the Nonconformist is not a difference that emerges 
only in advanced elaborations of doctrine; it starts in the roots and 
the rudiments. I cannot give Christian instruction to a child without 
traversing the Anglican conception of what makes the Christian ; the 
Anglican cannot explain to a child what is necessary to the Christian 
life without affirming at least two things which I believe to be 
damaging superstitions. The fact that we shall probably all meet in 
heaven does not render these differences either less real or less im- 
portant. There is no “average” Christianity; but three or four 
generic interpretations differing more or less from one another, and 
differing to that extent throughout. And this difficulty of inventing 
an undenominational religion is not merely theoretic. It works out 
practically and necessarily in the Board schools into a State-patronage 
and a State-endowment of the religion of each individual teacher— 
a result that is offensive both to Nonconformist principle and to 
common sense.’ 


A defence of the Cowper-Temple Clause is attempted in 
a fair and able article by Mr. Bartlet in the number of 
the same periodical for May 17. And there are a 
certain number of Churchmen who wonder why so much 
stress should be laid on denominationalism. Dr. Rashdall, 
who writes with a tone of superiority and an ignorance of 
practical religious life characteristic of academic philosophy, 
tells us that denominational religion consists partly of 
things which are unimportant, and partly of things which 
are untrue, The remark is both shallow and silly. But it 
may be as well to try and state succinctly why so many 
Churchmen feel that undenominationalism is an inadequate 
and even harmful system. 
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In the first place, denominationalism means a reasoned 
form of religion, and as such has been of great force in 
moulding life and character. The Calvinism of Scotland, for 
example, has a strong intellectual basis, and has an immense 
influence in moulding the nation’s thought and life. We may 
believe that it has serious defects which we would be glad 
to see corrected, but its religious and in many ways beneficial 
influence in the past has been very great. English Puri- 
tanism is not attractive to many of us, but it again has had 
great power in moulding character. The Evangelical creed 
is, we believe, narrow and limited, but it has produced great 
personal holiness, and did a much-needed work in a time of 
moral deterioration to purify the national life. The English 
Church has been one of the greatest forces in moulding the 
national character by its bold statement that the whole of life 
should be based on the two great principles of faith and 
duty, by, its orderly ideal of public worship, and its singular 
moderation and comprehensiveness. It is the most tolerant 
Church in the world. But undenominationalism means the 
divorce of religion from any system of thought. It is 
meaningless, The facts which the child learns do not take 
their place in his mind in any system. He will grow up 
feeling what a very large number of people nowadays, simply 
through the absence of rational thought behind much reli- 
gious instruction, do feel, that the whole thing is a more or 
less unintelligible collection of unimportant facts. 

The value of a catechism (which is practically the meaning 
of denominationalism) is given very well by the Bishop of 
Coventry in his excellent little work Pastors and Teackers, 
and we quote him all the more readily as no one can accuse 
him of being a High Churchman: 


‘ A man is not educated till he has begun to be interested in 
thinking out the problem of life. To the masses that problem must 
be a religious problem. The ordinary philosopher dwells in cloud- 
land for them. Now this want is exactly what the catechism 
supplies. This constitutes its difference from either a creed or 
general Biblical instruction. Even in its simplest form—and the 
catechism of our Church is the simplest of all catechisms—it presents 
a reasoned view of theology, adapted to popular understanding, 
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and portable, so to speak, for popular use. The catechism well 
taught gives the humblest layman a framework into which the rest 
of his education can be fitted. It prepares him for intelligent read- 
ing of the greatest of all literature within his reach. It supplies him 
with a solution of the problems of life which he can test by ex- 
perience. Catechisms may be said to have given birth to universal 
education, and, rightly and intelligently used, they give value to it 
still, From this point of view the Cowper-Temple Clause in the Act 
of 1870 might be regarded as an act of parricide.’ ! 


In the second place, denominationalism is connected 
with Church life. To Mr. Bartlet studying the Fathers in the 
library of Mansfield College, or to Dr. Rashdall brooding 
over the wickedness of Sacerdotalism, religion comes as a 
system of thought. To the greater number of people all 
religion must come as something connected with Church life, 
The Wesleyan school leads on to the class meeting and the 
chapel : the Church school leads on to confirmation ; both alike 
may train a young man as a healthy member of society. 
But undenominationalism drives a boy out into the world 
‘with a few vague impressions and some knowledge of the 
Bible, which we gladly admit to be far better than nothing 
-at all, perhaps to find his salvation (if he is of a religious 
turn of mind) in the particular sect which attracts his fancy, 
perhaps to drift along the world and swell the large number 
of those whose religion is so inarticulate as to be gradually 
ceasing to be operative. We will put this question to 
thoughtful Nonconformists like Mr. Bartlet. Is it not a fact 
that Nonconformists and Churchmen alike both deplore the 
increasing irregularity of attendance at places of worship? 
There may be, probably there are, many causes for that. It 
may be quite compatible with a considerable interest in re- 
ligion, and with the influence of religion on life ; but it is just 
one of those habits the evil of which increases as it is continued, 
and we are quite convinced that a very definite cause is the fact 
that very large numbers of children are never trained in early 
years to attend any place of worship. This was partially 
proved for East London by the present Bishop of London. 
Religious worship, like everything else, needs training and 


? Pastors and Teachers, p. 76. 
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discipline, and alike for Churchmen and Nonconformists the 
school which leads to church or chapel is infinitely better than 
the school which leads only to an enjoyment of popular ex- 
citement. It is one of the disastrous results of the dishonest 
and partisan manner in which the present controversy has 
been conducted that a politician like Mr. Asquith should 
have substituted for Lord Hugh Cecil’s eloquent plea that 
the school should lead to ‘a’ Church, the harmful misrepre- 
sentation that the school should lead to ‘ the’ Church. 

Thirdly, the result of the exaltation of undenomina- 
tionalism is to create the general idea that Christian teaching 
does not matter, only Christian morality. This is, of course, 
the perversion of a very important truth. Our Lord Himself 
said that His followers were to be judged by their fruits. 
But you cannot get the fruits without thetree. A generation 
may grow up of fairly satisfactory morality, educated under 
the influence of the Christian faith, even if they do not believe 
it, or only half believe it. But what of the next generation ? 
Already there are various signs that impatience at the 
restraints of Christian dogma is followed by impatience at 
the restraints of Christian morality. 

But probably there is an idea widely current that, after all, 
undenominationalism will make for Christian unity. Mr. 
Bartlet, for example, writes: ‘It is, therefore, disappointing 
to me personally, and I imagine to most of your Noncon- 
formist readers, to find the moral of Zhe Pilot's conciliatory 
discussion of this momentous topic to be concurrent endow- 
ment of sectarianism, which seems to mean the perpetuating 
of barriers against the greater religious unity for which all 
men of good-will so fervently pray.’' And we imagine that 
his belief and hope are largely shared by some of those who 
reluctantly support Church schools. In our opinion exactly 
the reverse is the case. ‘Sects’ and ‘divisions’ largely come, 
not through religious knowledge, but religious ignorance. 
Young people brought up without an intellectual background 
to their religion are the happy hunting-ground of religious 
novelties. Unity will not come through undenomina- 
tionalism, but through denominations working towards 

1 Pilot, May 17, 1902. 
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union ; and nothing will do more to prevent this tendency 
than the training of a large number of children with so little 
religious knowledge that they belong to no denomination, 
and do not therefore care for any wider unity. Unde- 
nominationalism will injure Christianity and increase sec- 
tarianism. We cannot pursue this subject further, but we 
should like to ask religious men like Mr. Bartlet, who believe 
in undenominationalism, to listen to what a very able man 
like Bishop Creighton writes on the subject: ‘ Undenomina- 
tional religion cannot give that whicha child needs. A child 
is just the creature who ought to be taught the most dogmatic 
religion possible.’ + 

But we are not really so much concerned with the merits 
or demerits of undenominationalism ; we are concerned with 
its relations to religious liberty. If two or more religious 
bodies mutually agree on a system of religious instruction, 
they are at liberty to adopt it ; it may be bad or good, but 
there is no injustice in it ; but because several religious bodies 
agree on accepting a system which others think illogical 
and defective, it is not just to impose it on those who do not 
accept it, whether we call it ‘undenominational’ or by any 
other name. So far as we can judge, the bulk of Noncon- 
formists are agreed to accept this system. But Roman 
Catholics and Churchmen dislike it intensely. How is it 
just to impose it upon them? That the bulk of Noncon- 
formists are satisfied with it is shown by their demand that 
this system should be made universal. That Churchmen as 
a body are not satisfied is shown by the sacrifices that they 
have made to keep up their schools. It is often urged that 
this is done to avert a Board. That is a subsidiary element 
which undoubtedly helps where there is not a Board ; but as 
Churchmen hold as tenaciously as they can to their schools, 
even when they have rates for Board schools to pay in addi- 
tion, their feelings are made quite apparent. There are some 
who cannot keep on their schools ; there are some who are 
too indolent ; but the great body of Churchmen, lay as well 
as clerical, show clearly their intense dislike of a system, not 
by refusing to pay rates (which is the Nonconformist method), 


' Creighton, Thoughts on Education, p. 8. 
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but by paying rates and paying subscriptions for Voluntary 
schools as well. 

Where, then, is the justice of compelling them to pay a rate 
for Board schools, while the schools they approve of get no 
share of it, and also to pay voluntary subscriptions for their 
own schools? Yet this is what is done by Nonconformists ‘ in 
the name of liberty’ ; and the Nonconformist, ‘ in the name of 
liberty,’ states that he will not pay rates if Church schools 
are supported out of the rates. We noticed, among many 
others, a speech by Professor Massie at a gathering against 
the Education Bill, in which he appealed to his Nonconformist 
ancestors, and in their name said he would never consent to 
pay rates for a Church school. Now Professor Massie 
approves of undenominationalist religious teaching in schools, 
and would try and make that system universal. We do not 
know whether he would approve of the French method of 
suppressing all Church schools, but at any rate he would be 
quite prepared to penalize them heavily by depriving them of 
a share of public funds, and thus gradually to squeeze them 
out. Now we had always thought that Professor Massie’s 
Nonconformist ancestors had earned a considerable amount 
of credit with unbiassed historians by demanding liberty of 
religious teaching ; but Professor Massie desires to prevent 
this. This champion of religious freedom is perfectly pre- 
pared to go to his Roman Catholic neighbour and say: ‘I 
know that you dislike our schools, but that is your misfortune, 
you must pay for their support. Do you want your own 
schools, you must pay for them too; it would be a gross 
violation of religious liberty that I, a Congregationalist, 
whose fathers were Congregationalists, should pay rates some 
of which may go to Roman Catholic teaching. Of course it is 
quite a different thing for you. I know you consider our 
schools heretical, but you have no business to do that, and 
religious liberty demands that I shall use all the influence 
of State education to prevent your ideas spreading.’ 

This is exactly the position of the modern Nonconformist. 
He demands rate aid for religious teaching which he approves 
of; he refuses it for religious teaching which he does not 
approve of. The Churchman and the Romanist must pay for 
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his schools, but he will not pay for theirs. He calls himself a 
champion of religious liberty ; we do not think his attitude 
deserves or will attain sympathy. 

‘ Undenominationalism,’ then, is as unfair as pure secu- 
iarism ; but as a matter of fact there is no need of either, 
There is a much better basis for any system in going back 
to certain fundamental principles. Let the religious teaching 
of the children be in accordance with the wishes of the parent. 
The parent is responsible for his children. Primarily he is 
responsible for the whole education of the child, but for 
very good reason the State relieves him of a large part of that 
burden ; yet he still remains responsible, and should be held 
responsible, for deciding what should be the religious educa- 
tion of his children. The exact arrangement may vary, but, 
whatever the arrangement, this is the true principle. Nor 
would there be any very great difficulty in carrying this 
out, for apparently we have only to do with three or four 
forms of teaching. There must be Church schools, Ro- 
manist schools, Wesleyan schools, while the great body of 
Nonconformists (including many Wesleyans) will apparently 
be satisfied with undenominational schools. If, of course, 
other bodies desire a school for their own religious teach- 
ing let them have it, or by all means let those that desire 
it combine in the Free Church catechism, which is in many 
ways a very good document. It is not necessary for us to 
settle that. What we are concerned about is that for the 
children of Church parents there should be Church teach- 
ing, and for others what their parents desire. 

That this is the only rational system is widely recognised. 
We have lately read of the vigorous development of an 
educational system in the Transvaal ; in this care is taken 
that the children shall receive the religious instruction during 
school hours from the minister (whether Reformed or Dopper) 
that the parents desire. In Cyprus there is a Greek and 
Turkish population. Each has its own schools, and the 
Government subsidizes both on equal terms, and each pro- 
vides its own religious instruction. In New Zealand all 
religious bodies provide religious education within the school 
buildings for their own children. In Germany the State 
provides Roman Catholic schools for Roman Catholics, 
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Protestant for Protestants, and Jewish for Jews, and in 
mixed schools provides teachers for each denomination. The 
following extracts from the Report of the British South 
Africa Company show the system in Rhodesia : 


‘ During the session of 1899 an Ordinance was passed providing 
for the appropriation of grants in aid of schools and for the appoint- 
ment of an inspector of schools. 

‘Under this Ordinance provision is made for grants to both 
denominational and undenominational schools, consisting of allow- 
ances in aid of (a) the salaries of teachers, (4) the cost of school 
requisites, (¢) evening classes, (¢) native mission schools, and for 
loans for the purpose of erecting or acquiring buildings for schools. 

‘An important condition attached to these grants is that in every 
school, whether denominational or not, the first half-hour of school- 
time shall be at the disposal of ministers of recognised denomina- 
tions for religious instruction. If, however, at the request of parents 
or guardians children are withdrawn from religious teaching, they 
receive secular instruction during the time set apart. 

‘ This arrangement has met with the entire concurrence of the 
managers of the existing Voluntary institutions and is working 
satisfactorily.’ ! 

The Bishop of Mashonaland writes : 

‘The English Church school at Salisbury was closed, the Bishop 
thinking it better to have one good-sized public school than several 
conflicting midgets. As the new Education Ordinance gives free » 
atcess to religious teaching by each denomination there was less 
need for hesitation. The Bishop respectfully believes that the 
Government of Rhodesia have hit upon the true solution of the 
religious difficulty.’ 

The following are the definitions of the two classes of 
schools : 

‘ For the purpose of these regulations— 

‘(1) A “voluntary public school” shall mean a public 
school under the management and superintendence 
of some recognised religious body ; 

*(z2) A “public undenominational school” shall mean a 
purely non-sectarian school open to children of such 
age as the Administrator may prescribe, and under 
the control of managers appointed in accordance 
with the provisions of these Regulations.’ * 

1 Report of the British South Africa Company, p. 19. 
2 Ibid. p. 326. $ Jbid. p. 342. 
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The combination of State-supported secular instruction 
with freedom of religious teaching is the only just basis on 
which a school system can be built up, and we must now pass 
from the general question to the particular needs of this 
country and ask how it can best be attained. 

We should say at once and clearly, if we thought there 
was any hope of it being done, let the Cowper-Temple Clause 
be abolished, and let it be left to each local authority to 
arrange for the religious teaching in the schools in accordance 
with the wishes of the parents. We feel quite confident that 
if there had been no Cowper-Temple Clause there would have 
been no need for a large part of the present Bill. Each 
locality would have been quite capable, after a certain amount 
of controversy, of working out a system for itself. The result 
of that clause has been that we have had thirty years of 
religious controversy, and are now no nearer a solution than 
we were at the beginning. Nor shall we ever have a solution 
so long as one system of religious education is favoured by 
the State to the exclusion of others. If this clause were 
abolished, and proper safeguards (such as we shall mention 
later) were given to minorities, there would soon be no religious 
question. Matters would settle down. Each side would 
make its bargain. But we are distinctly told that it is impos- 
sible, and the vote of the House of Commons on secondary 
education makes us feel the hopelessness of pursuing the 
subject further. But although at present we may acquiesce, 
we do not fora moment believe it is right. Mr. Balfour has 
the acuteness sufficient to know how illogical and absurd the 
clause is, and what is illogical and absurd always does harm, 
ultimately perhaps most of all to those who support it. One 
of the greatest disservices the Nonconformists have done, both 
to religion and education, in this country is that they prevented 
a rational system being introduced in 1870. 

At that time Mr. Forster writes in a memorandum to Mr. 
Gladstone: ‘Our proposal that the majority should have 
what religious teaching it pleases, while the minority is pro- 
tected, is logical and impartial in theory and would work well 
in practice. Can we not, then, carry it? Yes, with the help 
of the Opposition: but I fear a majority of our side of the 
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House would vote against it. All the Radicals .... all 
the Dissenters ; and all our best friends like Brand would beg 
us to prevent a division which would break up the party.’ 
Moreover, it was then proposed that all Voluntary schools of 
every party should receive help. 


‘But the Birmingham party, recognizing that the British and 
Foreign schools, although they were denominational and so would have 
profited under the proposal, could, without injury to their religious 
teaching, accept the Cowper-Temple Clause and merge themselves in 
the new Board schools, raised once more the old cry of “ No Church 
Rate.”’! 


May we respectfully suggest to the Government that the 
wisest course to pursue in the present critical situation is the 
boldest? Let them add a clause to the Bill stating that 
the local authority, acting through the school managers, 
shall provide religious instruction in accordance with the 
wish of the parents. To do so could not create a greater 
outcry than exists at present, and would give them a strong, 
sound logical attitude. It would gratify both parties. It would 
gratify the clergy, because the children of Church parents 
would have a Church education. It would gratify the Radicals, 
because the schools would be under popular management, It 
would do away with the difficulty of the management question . 
in Voluntary schools, because many probably would be at 
once transferred to the local authority. The exact manner in 
which the clause should be carried out in each place might be 
left to experience. There might be some controversy and 
friction at first, but it would end in a perfectly just administra- 
tive system being evolved. 

We will not press further a proposal which we know to 
be right, but before we pass on we have one more thing to 
say to Nonconformists. The Church, they say, will not trust 
the people. Why not let the Parish Council manage the 
schools? We want direct personal interest of the people in 
education. By all means, if you zwé// trust the people. Safe- 
guard the minority, and let the parish manage the schools. 
But do not cut off one hand first. It is not the Church which 


1 Beeching, Religio Laici, pp. 241, 242. 
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is afraid to trust the people; it is the Nonconformists, If 
the majority on a School Board are secularists, they may 
have secular teaching ; if a majority are Nonconformists, they 
may have undenominational religion ; but if every member of 
the Board and every person in the parish desire it, they may 
not have the Church Catechism. Let us have freedom, and we 
will trust the people ; but so long as we have the present one- 
sided system, so long as a system of religious instruction 
which we believe to be illogical, absurd, and ultimately for that 
reason injurious to religion is the only system allowed in 
State-provided and managed schools, so long the Church will 
have to defend its own schools at all costs and by every means 
in its power. 

Let us now turn to the present Bill, and consider how it 
meets the situation. We have at present a dual system of 
schools, Voluntary and Board. The one class consists almost 
entirely of schools which give definite religious instruction ; 
the other is undenominational. It is desirable to make 
both these classes of schools part of one system, to prevent 
any of them from suffering unfairly by want of means, and to 
bring all alike under local control. This the Bill does, and 
does in an excellent way. The great merit of the Bill is that 
it recognizes that both in primary and secondary schools the 
type ought to be very varied. With certain limitations, and 
subject to complete control as far as regards efficiency, any 
religious body may have its own school, and every pioneer in 
education who can create a sufficient demand may make his 
experiment. Absolute uniformity, a stereotyped system, in 
regard to other matters as well as religion is avoided. But 
we can go deeper still in our commendation. A State 
system of education must be neither Clerical nor anti-Clerical. 
By putting the ultimate control of secular education in each 
locality in the hands of a purely secular body Clericalism is 
avoided. By allowing a religious body a preponderant share 
in the management of its own schools the State does not 
interfere with religious liberty. 

Now let us follow out the working of this proposed 
system—and, first, in towns and places where there is room 
for more than one school. There it will be on the whole 
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just and fair. The ‘ provided’ school will meet every reason- 
able Nonconformist demand ; the ‘ not-provided ’ schools, built 
by the different religious bodies, will receive an equal share of 
public money, and will meet most of the demands for a 
reasonable religious liberty. It is, of course, not quite fair. 
The ‘undenominationalist’ will have his school provided out 
of public moneys ; the Churchman will have to build his own. 
The justification is that the State must have some reasonable 
guarantee that the demand for a particular sort of religious 
education is genuine. In return for the gain—an inestimable 
gain—of having a school attached to a church, we must be 
prepared to make the definite sacrifice of providing the 
school buildings. As a matter of fact, every church that is 
to do its duty must have a parish room or Sunday school 
attached to it. The same advantage given to the Church will 
be given also to every denomination—Romanist, Wesleyan, 
or Baptist—which will provide its own buildings, and the gain 
to education is that it will have enlisted in its cause the full 
influence of every religious body that cares for the training of 
the young. 

But let us turn to the country. Herethe problem is more 
difficult, and the solution offered not quite adequate. The 
peculiar difficulty lies in the fact that from the religious 
point of view the population of England is very mixed. In 
most villages there is and ought to be only one school, and 
that is very often (but not by any means always) a Church 
school. The Nonconformists complain of three grievances. 

(1) That their children have to attend a school the religious 
teaching of which they object to. 

(2) That it is impossible for them in such schools 
to become pupil teachers, and that therefore the teaching 
profession is closed to their children. 

(3) That in many schools the mastership is closed to 
them. 

To meet these grievances the Government gives the new 
authorities power to arrange that undenominational schools 
should be built out of public funds wherever the religious 
demands of a certain number of children require it. These 
schools will provide for those who do not wish to attend 
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Church schools, and their masterships will be open to Noncon- 
formists. As regards the training of teachers it will be one 
of the main duties of the local authority to provide places 
for the training of teachers open to all members of the 
community without religious disability. 

But what of the small minorities? What of the small 
Nonconformist community where there is a Church school ? 
Or of the children of Church parents where there is only a 
Board school? And how are we to prevent the undue 
multiplication of small schools? Just as the danger of the 
town is the large Board school, so the danger of the 
country is the small and weak school. Something new is 
required. 

It has become quite clear in carefully studying the 
debates in Committee that what is obviously needed is the 
creation of what are called ‘facilities.’ This was part of the 
original proposal of the Houses of Convocation, and was 
advocated by ourselves in two successive numbers. It is not 
our business to determine the exact form in which it should 
be introduced, but the Amendment standing in the name of 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil expresses what is required : 


‘(1) One of the regulations in accordance with which a public 
elementary school is required to be conducted shall be that if the 
parents of a reasonable number of scholars attending the school 
require that separate religious instruction be given to their children 
the managers shall, so far as practicable, whether the religious 
instruction in the school is regulated by any trust deed, scheme, or 
other instrument or not, permit reasonable arrangements to be made 
for allowing such religious instruction to be given, and shall not be 
precluded from doing so by the provisions of any such deed, 
scheme, or interest. 

*(2) Any question which may arise under this Act as to what is 
reasonable or practicable shall be determined by the Board of 
Education, whose decision shall be final.’ 


If a clause such as this were added to the Bill, it would go 
far towards doing away with any legitimate grievance either 
of Churchmen where there were only Board schools, or of 
Nonconformists where there were only Church schools. We 
have reason to believe that the proposal will receive a very 
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large measure of support in the House of Commons. We do 
not know whether we are to take Mr. Lloyd George at his 
word, but he expressed his willingness to support some such 
proposal if it were introduced. At any rate, we are quite 
certain that it would strengthen very much the position of the 
Government if they were willing to accept such an Amend- 
ment. It would overcome any legitimate grievance of Non- 
conformists ; it would conciliate such Churchmen as are now 
half-hearted ; and it would give them a clear and definite 
issue on which to defend the Bill before the country. We 
earnestly hope that they may see their way to introducing 
such a clause. 

It will go far to remove the difficulties created by the Bill, 
and we will illustrate our belief by one instance. There was 
no more entangled debate than that concerning the repre- 
sentation of the ratepayers on the school management com- 
mittee. The position of Churchmen was logically unassailable ; 
the attempt to secure the Church schools for other purposes 
was unjust. The schools were built with the intention 
of being Church schools. That was definitely laid down 
in very definite trust-deeds. For the most part they were 
built out of voluntary subscriptions given for a definite 
purpose. If Nonconformists subscribed, they knew what 
they were doing, and would have no more claim to share 
in the management than a landlord who gave a site for a 
Dissenting chapel could claim any interest in it. In some of 
the older schools there were Government building grants, 
but these were given to them as Church schools, and quite 
equitably, for British, Wesleyan, Roman Catholic, and other 
Nonconformist schools shared in them. The right to these 
schools on the part of the Church is unassailable. Moreover, 
their possession is part of the protection of religious liberty, 
so long as Church teaching is forbidden in ‘ provided’ schools. 
To propose, therefore, that a majority of managers should be 
appointed by the local authority, when it would always be 
possible, and sometimes probable, that none of them might 
be Churchmen, would be most unjust. It may be said, Why 
cannot the Church trust the people? So we can in hundreds 
of cases. In village after village of England the management 
o2 
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would be just the same as it is now if the people elected the 
whole board. But in some it would not be—in some towns 
it would not be—and these are just the cases in which the 
principles of liberty demand the preservation of Church 
schools. Nor can we have any doubt why the Noncon- 
formists contest this question. It is not control of secular 
education, but prevention of Church teaching that is desired. 
A letter of Mr. Hirst Hollowell in the Pz/o¢ makes this quite 
clear : 

‘If a solution is ever to be reached, the present non-Board 
schools must be made frankly undenominational as public institu- 
tions. . . . I know of no Nonconformist who would prevent the 
Church of England having access to her own children outside the 
official system and hours of the schools. . . . What we want is public 
management, a public curriculum, and a public teaching profession 
for the school as a school fitted and financed by the State. Zhat ts 
only right. But we have no wish to prevent the use of buildings 
now owned by the denominations for the inculcation, at proper 
times and by Church agents, of the special views of denominations 
to those children who are voluntarily submitted by parents to this 
extra teaching. 


This extract makes it quite clear. Complete public man- 
agement is wanted for Church schools in order to take away 
their denominational character. There is no doubt about the 
issue. We cannot compromise more than we have done. 
Now there is underlying the Nonconformist agitation a 
contention which may appear to some to be plausible. All 
schools, they point out, will be State supported, but in many 
cases they will be Church schools and the masterships confined 
to Churchmen ; therefore Nonconformists will be at a disadvan- 
tage in not being eligible for such appointments. Every 
place ought to be open to everyone without regard to re- 
ligious opinion, and that will be fair all round. Now, in the 
first place, we doubt whether there is, or is likely to be, any 
real injustice under the present system. More than half the 
positions in elementary schools are open to Nonconformists, 
and they do not at present provide, nor are they likely in the 
future to provide, half the schoolmasters ; and then, secondly, it 


1 The Pilot, Aug. 23, 1902. 
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seems to us much more important that parents should have 
for their children the religious influence that they desire than 
that our educational system shall be arranged to provide 
comfortable positions for aspiring Nonconformists. But, as a 
matter of fact, the idea that such a system could be fair all 
round is purely delusive. For instance, there are very few 
places where Roman Catholics could be treated quite fairly 
if all schools were under public management, and the same 
would be true of others of unpopular opinions. But if there 
are schools corresponding to every considerable section of 
the community, then there will be suitable appointments for 
the able members of each body. The Church teacher will 
find a home in Church schools, the Roman Catholic in 
Roman Catholic schools, the Nonconformist in Wesleyan, 
British, and other Undenominational schools, and all this 
will be gained without in any way grating on religious senti- 
ment. The rigid uniformity of management and creed, which 
is so dear to the Radical, would be found to be most unjust 
to large sections of the teaching world, and to have very 
uncomfortable results in the schools. A statesman must face 
facts. As people are of different religious opinions there must 
be schools of different types. 

On no ground then, of justice or expediency, would it be 
desirable to do away with schools not entirely under public 
management, nor would it be right to increase the public 
representation on the boards of management. That would 
mean increasing the influence of the majority, and such 
schools exist to protect the minority. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that in some places there are Church schools 
where it would be better if there were not. So long as the 
present unfair system remains the Church will cling to them ; 
but once make the public system really fair, and almost all 
the difficulty will vanish. If it is clearly laid down that proper 
facilities will be given for denominational teaching either 
within or without the school during the proper time of religious 
instruction, then in cases where friction is likely to arise 
the Church schools will probably pass over to the local 
authority. Weknow asa matter of fact that there will not be 
friction in very many places ; that the parents of the children, 
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even of Nonconformist children, prefer the Church catechism. 
The reason that so many schools are cut off from popular 
management is that the present system is unjust to quite half 
the population, and until there is some change the present 
antagonism will prevail. Let the Government be persuaded 
to grant ‘facilities,’ and the House of Commons have the 
courage to accept them, and the religious difficulty would in 
most places gradually come to an end. We should have the 
two classes of schools, both under public control, but one 
capable by its management of protecting a minority. Then, 
if there was no school within reasonable distance of the type 
which parents desired, they would demand ‘facilities’ for 
imparting such religious instruction as they wished. With 
State provided and supported Undenominational schools, State 
supported Denominational schools, and ‘facilities’ to protect 
minorities, the system would be both workable and just. 

We have occupied too much space in a discussion which, 
however tedious, seems to be necessary. We have only a 
few more words to say. And, first, as to the Nonconformist 
attitude. It is quite clear that their object is to prevent de- 
nominational teaching in any schools, or at any rate to make 
the continuance of denominational schools impossible by heavy 
financial penalties. With them there is no truce or com- 
promise possible. They may succeed, or they may fail. But 
unless they change their attitude we cannot come to an agree- 
ment. Their forefathers fought to gain the right to have 
their own religious teaching. They are contending to prevent 
others having it. Their one absorbing thought is jealousy 
of the Church, and to that they are willing to sacrifice every 
principle of liberty and justice. Every legitimate demand 
they may make we are prepared to grant them. We demand 
nothing for ourselves which we are not prepared to concede 
to them. They may have their schools assisted equally with 
ours. They may have facilities in our schools, as we demand 
them for our children when necessary. But as we pay our 
rates and our taxes we demand that religious teaching which 
we approve of shall be supported just as much as the present 
system, which we disapprove of. They have advocated an 
unjust cause in an exceedingly discreditable way. If other 
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religious bodies who have had far more to complain of 
were to pursue the same course, government in this or any 
country would be impossible. Their campaign has been 
characterized by a series of discreditable and wilful misrepre- 
sentations. 

But the situation is a grave one. There can be no doubt 
that as it has been put before them a large body of the 
electors have shown a dislike to the Bill. There is no doubt 
also, we imagine, that it has not been put before them fairly. 
The decision before the Government during the Autumn Ses- 
sion is a difficult one. They have gone too far to draw back 
with any credit to themselves. To withdraw now would be 
fatal ; more fatal than to proceed. But majorities, however 
large, easily begin to crumble. They must be prepared, as 
we believe they are prepared, to break upon the Bill. But let 
them have a clear and definite cry if necessary for election pur- 
poses, something which will be both just and clearly under- 
stood, and that will be gained if they introduce a clause grant- 
ing facilities. ‘Every child to be taught according to the 
religious convictions of his parents’ can be readily grasped. 
And the issue is a great one, and well worth fighting over. 
It is the old fight for religious liberty, with the combatants 
in changed places. State interference with education is 
again on its trial : 


‘The evil memories associated with the harsh and intolerant 
legislation of an older time caused many Englishmen in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century to suppose that no influence of the 
State in the spheres of charity, education, or religion would be other- 
wise than mischievous. Hence the popular faith in voluntaryism.’ ! 


This is the lesson which Sir Joshua Fitch in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica draws from the past. If anti-Clericalism 
is to be allowed to prevail in education, the ultimate result 
will be as disastrous as was the unfortunate Parliamentary 
action of the Restoration. 

But if the Government will be as determined and as 
conciliatory as they have shown themselves so far, if the 
great mass of the party will realize that while to pass the 


1 Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xxvii. p. 656. 
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Bill may endanger their seats, not to pass it will be far 
worse, for it will alienate their friends, we believe that the op- 
position of the country will gradually cease. Mr. Balfour has 
shown his usual ability. In Sir William Anson he will have 
a clear-headed, judicious, and conciliatory assistant. That 
the body of the people may learn has been brought home to 
us by a few words of Bishop Creighton : 


*I was perfectly downcast last year (1896) when the Government 
brought in its Education Bill. It was a very large measure; whether 
it was a wise one or not I will not discuss to-night, but it was obvious 
that the Bill proposed to vest in the local authorities a good deal 
of power to control the interests of education. What did the majority 
of the local authorities do? They proceeded to pass resolutions 
implying that they knew nothing and cared nothing about education.’ 


It has only taken six years to teach the County Councils 
that to control education is something to be keen about. It 
may not take so very long to convince a majority of the 
people of this country that the Nonconformists are no longer 
champions of religious liberty. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


I.—Patristic LITERATURE. 


Patristic Study. By Henry Barcray Swete, D.D., Litt.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. (London, 
New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1902.) 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is the second volume of the series Handbooks for the Clergy, 
edited by the Rev. A. W. Robinson. ‘Its aim,’ we are told in the 
preface, is ‘ to draw the attention of the younger clergy of the Church 
of England to the vast store of wisdom which has been bequeathed 
to them by the ancient Catholic Church.’ Dr. Swete adds a needed 
warning on the dangers of quotations made by others than careful 
students and of ‘knowledge gained at second hand,’ and expresses 
his hope that ‘ his attempt to map out the field of patristic learning 
may serve to stimulate and guide personal study, and not be regarded 
as in any sense a substitute for it.’ 
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The whole of the work which this little volume contains is most 
admirably done. Sufficient is told about the personal history of the 
Fathers to make the study of their writings profitable. Valuable 
lists of their works and useful information about editions are given. 
Suggestions as to courses of study are made. The book will make 
it possible for many who would otherwise have been deterred by 
initial difficulties to begin the study of the Fathers ; and it will save 
some who, even without it, would have succeeded in passing through 
the difficulties from the waste of much time and from falling into 
many atrap. For the purpose for which it is intended, and within 
the limits necessitated by the plan of the series, we cannot imagine 
a better book. Students who will carefully and steadily follow Dr. 
Swete’s guidance will find, even if the amount of time they can 
devote to the subject is small, that they gradually acquire a sound 
and reliable knowledge of patristic writings and thought. 


Texts and Studies. Vol. vii. No. 1. The Meaning of Homo-ousios 
in the ‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed. By J. F. BErHuNE-BAKER, 
B.D. (Cambridge: C. J. Clay and Sons, 1901.) 


Mr. BETHUNE-BaKER is to be congratulated on the successful vindi- 
cation of a historical tradition. In a learned and closely reasoned 
treatise of about eighty pages, he investigates a view of the history 
of the Nicene symbol oyoovcws which, first suggested by Dr. Zahn 
and afterwards adopted and defended by Dr. Harnack, threatens to dis- 
credit what Mr. Bethune-Baker justly calls ‘ the verdict of ages.’ In 
brief the new reading of history may be described as follows. It is 
supposed that the meaning of the famous term underwent a change 
before it was finally accepted as the symbol of orthodoxy. The 
Cappadocians, who ultimately fixed the terminology of the Nicene 
doctrine, practically formed a ‘neo-Nicene’ party, which accepted 
the word Homo-ousivs in the sense of Homoi-ousios. Owing to a 
change in the sense of the term oioia it became customary to describe 
the Trinity as three beings or forms of existence of like nature with 
one another. Stress was laid not so much on the unity—the one 
substance—of Deity, as on the plurality of persons /ike in nature to 
each other, and together making up the Godhead. 

It stands to reason that both the point in dispute and the present 
discussion are highly technical, but Mr. Bethune-Baker very rightly 
insists that the modern view, if substantiated, would imply a 
‘scathing satire’ on the work of councils and theologians. The end 
of a stormy and painful controversy would, on this view have been 
the triumph indeed of the Nicene watchword, but in a sense alien to 
that which had all along been contended for ; ‘the sense,’ in fact, 
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‘of that very rival term against which the whole battle had been 
waged . .. the indefinite term of futile compromise, which could 
satisfy neither Nicene nor Arian.’ 

Mr. Bethune-Baker’s treatise is very thorough and systematic. 
Perhaps the most interesting points are two—one doctrinal, the 
other literary. In the first place the writer skilfully vindicates the 
Western origin of the symbol Homo-ousios. He regards it as ‘ certain’ 
that Hosius of Cordova was ‘the real draftsman of the [Nicene] 
Creed,’ and that while the term dépoovcvws was with ample reason 
‘suspect’ in the East, the equivalent phrase eiusdem or unius 
substantia was familiar in the West long before the Council. This 
mode of expression is, in fact, easily traced to Tertullian, whose 
terminology is very carefully discussed. ‘The Da magistrum of 
Cyprian,’ says Mr. Bethune-Baker, ‘represents in effect the attitude 
of the leaders of Western theology towards him. It is his teaching 
that lies at the back of subsequent Latin thought ; his terms that 
became traditional ; his doctrine that banished Arianism, &c.’ The 
influence of Tertullian’s writings at Rome is proved by the short 
treatise of Novatian, and by the letter of Dionysius to his Alexandrian 
namesake. In employing the term Homo-ousios the Nicenes had 
‘all the weight of Western conservatism’ on their side, and their 
main concern was to insist on the one-ness and sole-ness of the 
ovaia in which both Father and Son participated. It is curious, as 
Mr. Bethune-Baker points out, that the very poverty of the Latin 
language was an advantage to the West. It provided them with a 
terminology which was necessarily fixed and definite, while the East 
was really embarrassed by the richness of its vocabulary, and could 
only accept the Homo-ousios with many qualifying cautions and after 
intricate and perplexing discussions. 

An interesting literary point is raised by Dr. Harnack’s theory. 
He is obliged to rely on the supposed correspondence of Basil with 
Apollinarius, which was discovered and published in 1681, and of 
which the genuineness has been strongly maintained by Dr. Draseke. 
In a long note Mr. Bethune-Baker states the reasons which induce 
him to reject Dr. Draseke’s conclusions, but he expresses the opinion 
that, even if genuine, the correspondence tells agains¢ the view of Dr. 
Harnack. The question is a somewhat delicate one, as it involves 
not merely a question of literary probabilities but the good faith and 
honesty of St. Basil himself, who in his genuine epistles more than 
once repels the charge of having doctrinal connexions with 
Apollinarius. In any case, however, the correspondence cannot 
fairly be said to corroborate the modern view. 

There are some useful sections on the position of Basil of Ancyra 
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and on that of the Meletians : the sense attached to otaia by each of 
the three ‘Cappadocians’ is also carefully investigated. Finally, the 
usefulness of the treatise is materially enhanced by the excellent 
appended notes on substantia, persona, oicia and ‘récracrs, 
trroxe(uevov. Altogether this is likely to be, at least to students of 


the history of doctrine, the most useful and important of all the 
Texts and Studies hitherto published. 


Notes Introductory to the Study of the Clementine Recognitions: a 
Course of Lectures. By F. J. A. Hort, D.D., sometime Hulsean 
Professor and Lady Margaret’s Reader in the University of 
Cambridge. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1901.) 45. 6d. 


Ir is now many years since any considerable contribution has been 
made towards the investigation of the Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions. The fictitious value placed upon this literature by 
the masters of the Tiibingen school, who regarded it as the key to 
the whole problem of early Christian history, has given way to an 
underestimate of their importance, so that they are commonly treated 
with a contempt which is grounded upon ignorance. Now that no 
one thinks it worth while to refute the theory that Simon Magus was 
really St. Paul no one troubles to examine the books which formed 
the starting-point for this entertaining hypothesis. But when the 
modern cobwebs have been brushed away the literature itself 
remains, preserving to us a unique account of a remarkable type of 
Christianity, Judaistic in tone and highly speculative in regard to . 
some of the deep problems of life which have presented themselves 
to inquirers in all ages. Many who know these compositions only 
by repute will be surprised to read the judgment which Dr. Hort 
pronounces upon the many discourses and discussions which are 
worked into the framework of Clement’s romantic history. 

‘The problems discussed under this fictitious guise are with rare ex- 
ceptions fundamental problems for every age; and whatever may be 
thought of the positions maintained, the discussions are hardly ever 
feeble or trivial. Regarded simply as mirroring the past, few, if any, 
remains of Christian antiquity present us with so vivid a picture of the 


working of men’s minds under the influence of the new leaven which 
had entered into the world.’ 


The Lectures which Mr. Murray has edited for us with the 
loyalty of a true disciple were delivered by Dr. Hort as Hulsean 
Professor in 1884. At that time the last nail, if we may borrow a 
phrase of Bishop Lightfoot, had not yet been knocked in the coffin 
of the Tiibingen theory, and interest in the Clementines was still 
alive. Lightfoot himself had begun to make preparations for an 
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exhaustive study of the various documents, including the Syriac 
published by Lagarde; but he ultimately handed over the task to 
an American scholar, Dr. Richardson, who for many years has been 
quietly working at the mass of manuscripts of the Latin Recognitions. 
Dr. Salmon had published in 1877 the article in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography of which Dr. Hort says that it is ‘like all his 
articles, independent, accurate, and so/id, as far as it goes.’ In the 
year subsequent to the delivery of Dr. Hort’s lectures Dr. Bigg wrote 
an essay, published in the Oxford Studia Biblica (vol. ii.), which is 
excellent reading, but which needs to be perpetually checked by a 
study of the passages referred to at the foot of the page. The 
article in the new edition of Herzog’s Realencyklopddie is by Uhlhorn, 
who gives a useful summary of the history of the German hypotheses, 
with a criticism of all of them, not excepting one which he had 
himself propounded. It is time that something fresh should be 
done ; and while students still wait for Dr. Richardson’s new text of 
the Recognitions they may gratefully welcome the masterly intro- 
duction to the whole literature which has now been placed in our 
hands. 

It has long been agreed that behind the Greek Homilies and the 
Latin Recognitions (for of the Recognitions we have only a version 
by Rufinus) there must be an earlier form of the work. External 
evidence points to such a form, for several of the earliest quotations 
do not exactly correspond to either of our existing texts. Internal 
evidence corroborates the conclusion, for while the Homilies appear 
to give the discourses in a more original shape the story is much 
better preserved in the Recognitions. The Syriac version appears to 
begin with three books of the Recognitions, and then to be made up 
of portions of the Homilies. It may perhaps be no more than a 
compilation from our existing recensions, but there is some reason 
to doubt whether further examination will justify this view, for in the 
part which presumably is taken from the Recognitions there are 
passages which in detail agree more closely with the corresponding 
sections of the Homilies, and the converse holds of the part which 
seems to come directly from the Homilies. In any case the Syriac 
version needs to be further studied, and we must hope that the 
English translation which was begun many years ago at Lightfoot’s 
request may be completed and published. 

As to this presumed underlying document Dr. Hort speaks with 
great caution. He thinks that it bore the name of the Peregrina- 
tions or Circuits of Peter (Ilepéodo Térpov), and that in point of 
doctrine it corresponded far more closely to the Homilies than to 
the less obviously heretical Recognitions. He would assign both 
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it and the book of Helxai, which has a striking affinity to some parts 
of the Homilies, to the beginning of the third century, and would 
look for the birthplace of both books east or north-east of the 
Jordan. This assignment both of name and of date depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon a long quotation from a discussion between 
Clement and his father on the subject of genesis in the astrological 
sense, which is said to have taken place at Laodicea. The book 
from which the extract is made is called the Iepiodo, and the ex- 
tract is found in the PAilocalia of Origen, which was compiled by 
Basil and Gregory, where it follows upon a quotation from the third 
book of Origen’s Commentary on Genesis. Hitherto it has been 
assumed that Origen had himself embodied this passage in his Com- 
mentary on Genesis, which was one of his earlier works (¢. 225 A.D.) 
As it closely corresponds with the Latin of Rufinus in Recogn. 
x. 10 it seemed to offer a very early date for the Greek of the 
Recognitions, or else to point to the underlying Iepéo3o, which in 
that case the Recognitions must have exactly reproduced in this 
passage. The latter view commended itself to Dr. Hort on various 
grounds. But a further examination of the manuscripts of the 
Philocalia has since shown that this extract is one of two passages 
which Basil and Gregory added to their florilegium by way of 
illustrating Origen’s positions, and that the words which introduce it, 
and which give us the title Iepiodo, are theirs, and not Origen’s at 
all.! In editing the Lectures Mr. Murray has very judiciously noted 


by the use of square brackets the words and sentences which it is - 


obvious that Dr. Hort would have changed if the new evidence had 
been before him. The effect of it is at once to remove some 
difficulties which Dr. Hort had recognized. On the other hand it 
leaves us without any direct proof that Origen knew a book entitled 
Ilepiodo, although he certainly seems to have had some Clementine 
literature before him when he wrote his Commentary on St. Matthew 
at Caesarea between A.D. 244 and 249. Moreover it sets us free to 
suppose that Iepéodo: was the title (or an alternative title at least) of 
one of the two recensions which Rufinus tells us he had in his hands 
and to which he gives the name of ’Avayvioes or Recognitiones. Dr. 
Hort, however, had chosen his ground so well that these modifica- 
tions do not shatter his hypothesis. It is a gain to his general 
position that the close verbal connexion between the underlying 
document and the Recognitions should at this particular point 
disappear altogether ; for, while it was supposed to exist, it was 
a difficulty in the way of the conclusion which he nevertheless main- 


1 See Zhe Philocalia 0 Origen, ed. Robinson, 1883, pp. 1 and 210. 
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tained—namely, that ‘the Homilies seem best to reflect the original 
doctrinal character of the present work.’ 

The Lectures as a whole are characteristic of Dr. Hort’s ideals 
and methods. They cannot have been attractive to any but the 
most eager students ; he was pre-eminently a teacher of the teachers, 
and spoke from his professorial chair as though he were addressing 
inquirers who refused to leave any alternative unconsidered. In 
language and in arrangement they are a model for the treatment of a 
most confusing mass of details ; in sobriety and sympathy they offer 
an instructive contrast alike to the reckless fancies of the older 
Continental critics and to the English essayist who speaks of the 
author of the Homilies as ‘ not content until he has attained the furthest 
point in the realm of nonsense ever reached by any human being,’ and 
finally dismisses him and his fellows with the words, ‘ When the Light 
of the World had arisen they turned aside after the marsh-fires of an 
idle antiquated mysticism and a gross and barbarous superstition, and 
so fell deeper and deeper into the mire.’ How different is the voice 
of our great scholar when he closes his lectures by saying that 
this literature enables us ‘to gain some understanding of the way in 
which some of the most indestructible problems presented themselves 
to men in one very peculiar position,’ and after a reference to the solu- 
tions which were attempted by the Gnostic and by Irenaeus, Clement 


and Origen, reminding us that ‘ we are only beginning to understand 
the need of studying all these as men who really were seekers for 
light in dark places; and the nameless authors of the Clementine 
literature, with all their faults, have a right to be remembered with 
something of the same sympathy and care.’ ! ' 


S. Hieronymi Tractatus contra Origenem de Visione Esaiae, quem nunc 
primum Ambrosius M. Amelli in lucem edidit et illustravit. 
(Monte Cassino, 1901.) 


In his commentary on Isaiah vi., St. Jerome refers his readers to 
a short tractate which, in obedience to the desire of friends and by 
way of experiment, he wrote ‘off the reel’ (suditum) thirty years 
before, when he was staying with St. Gregory Nazianzen in Constan- 
tinople. The tractate referred to has commonly been identified with 
Ep. xviit. ad Damasum de Seraphim et Calculo, on the ground of 


1 Since the above was written Dom Chapman, in the Journal y 
Theological Studies for April 1902, has called into question the authen- 
ticity of the reference to the Clementine literature in Origen’s Com- 
mentary on St. Matthew. Ue ventures to maintain that ‘ Pseudo- 
Clement wrote after Origen, and indeed probably not long before 
Eusebius.’ 
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the title prefixed to the latter in a Vatican MS. Dom Amelli, the 
Prior of Monte Cassino, points out the unauthoritative character of 
this title, and identifies the tractate in question with an anonymous 
text found in two Cassinese MSS., which answers well to St. Jerome’s 
description. In one of the manuscripts, of the tenth or eleventh 
century, it occurs among works of Origen; in the other, of the 
twelfth century, among works of Origen and of St. Jerome. It has 
already been noticed as a fractatus contra Origenem by Reiffer- 
scheid, and Harnack, but has not hitherto been recognized as St. 
Jerome’s. In a praefatio Dom Amelli argues for the Hieronymian 
authorship from linguistic and literary characteristics, from the 
principles of exegesis adopted and the views proposed, and from the 
Biblical text. Certain apparent difficulties he reasonably explains 
from the ‘sudden’ and youthful character of the work as described 
by St. Jerome. His conclusion seems to us most likely true, but the 
question will bear fuller investigation. His argument for a Greek 
original is quite insufficient where it is not mistaken. In subject- 
matter, the tractate is a polemic against Origen’s mystical exposi- 
tion of Isaiah vi., which is determined by his identification of the 
two Seraphim with the Son and the Holy Ghost, a view which St. 
Jerome more than once elsewhere makes war upon. 


Der ‘ Verdienst’-Begriff in der christlichen Kirche nach seiner ge- 
schichtlichen Entwicklung, dargestellt von Kant HERMANN WIRTH, 
Lic.Theol., Dr.Phil. JZ. Der ‘ Verdienst’-Begriff bei Tertullian. 
11. Der ‘ Verdienst’-Begriff bei Cyprian. (Leipzig: Dérffling 
and Franke, 1892 and 1901.) 

THESE two volumes are the first instalments—separated from one 

another by an interval of nine years—of a work which is to trace the 

development of the conception of ‘merit’ in the Church from the 
earliest times to the present. The conception has, of course, played 

a large part in the discipline and practice of the Church, and it is 

dealt with incidentally in all the histories of doctrine, but, so far as 

we know, it has not before been made the subject of a single special 

investigation. We are therefore prima facie disposed to welcome a 

patient and thorough examination of its genesis and growth through 

all its stages, and the criticisms which we shall have to make of Dr. 

Wirth’s presentation of the matter must be prefaced by an acknow- 

ledgment of the value of his work as a collection of the passages 

from the writings of Tertullian and Cyprian in which the chief 
characteristics of their conceptions are clearly shown. 

Recognizing Tertullian’s undoubted pre-eminence and influence 
as Father of Western Theology (although he lamented that in his own 
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day he could win so little acceptance for his ideas), and as originator 
in the Church of the conception of merit which has so much affected 
the ethical system of the Church of the West and the thought of so 
many ‘ Evangelical’ Christians, the author has set himself, in the first 
place, to give a systematic exposition of the idea in Tertullian, and 
then to investigate the question how far the conception is to be 
ascribed to the working of genuine Christian influence, and how far 
it can be traced rather to heathen sources. Is it Christian, or is it 
pagan ? 

Tertullian was no doubt, as Dr. Wirth says, the first to ‘formu- 
late’ the conception, while Cyprian was the first to ‘naturalize’ it 
fully in the system of Church doctrine. Cyprian’s admiration ot 
Tertullian and constant use of his writings are well known. Nevera 
day passed, according to his secretary’s tale, recorded by Jerome, 
without his asking for the ‘ master’s’ books. So Dr. Wirth has no 
difficulty. in shewing that Cyprian reproduces, with few modifica- 
tions, all the leading ideas of Tertullian in regard to ‘merit’; and 
the condemnation which he passes on Tertullian he reiterates at the 
conclusion of the next stage of his inquiry in regard to Cyprian. 
We may, therefore, briefly state the doctrine in Tertullian, as Dr. 
Wirth expounds and criticizes it, and then proceed to indicate the 
chief considerations which we think should modify some of his 
statements and affect his treatment as a whole. 

Tertullian’s conception of merit is based on the idea that in some 
spheres of life and conduct God imposes no law on men. He 
‘wills,’ it is true, some things; but He ‘permits ’others. Man is 
therefore free, whether to avail himself of this permission (émdulgentia) 
and follow his own natural inclinations, or to forego what God 
permits and follow instead the guidance of His will (vo/untas). That 
is to say, he can choose between the indudgentia and the voluntas ot 
God. And to forego what He permits, and to follow instead what 
He wills, is to acquire merit. 

It is, of course, self-evident that no one may do what God has 
directly forbidden. And Tertullian treats it as equally self-evident 
that it is possible for a man to do meritorious acts, and on the 
strength of them have a claim for reward from God ; because to 
take advantage of God’s indulgentia (or permissio or licentia) is in no 
way sin. (It may at times be even good—relatively to actual sin— 
though there is a detfer: te. a good in the full sense of the word, 
viz. abstinentia.) God gives the opportunity both to use and not to 
use, and our choice not to use earns us merit. 

This earning of merit through renouncing that which is allowed 
through the indulgentia Det and doing the voluntas Det is, says Dr. 
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Wirth, passive in character. In contrast with it is the active presen- 
tation of the matter, viz. the doctrine of merit resting on the idea of 
satisfactio. ‘This idea depends on other considerations. God is the 
lawgiver before whose authority man must bow in unconditional 
obedience. His will is set before men in the Old and in the New 
Testament (both of which Tertullian styles /ex) and in the order of 
Nature, as also in the ecclesiastical discipline and in the tradition. 
Herein can be found what is pleasing to God and what is not 
pleasing but forbidden. To ‘satisfy’ or content God is to do what 
is pleasing to Him, and not to do what is forbidden. Otherwise a 
sin is incurred. No recourse to the indulgence of God is admitted 
here. But men are always falling into sin, and each sin incurs guilt, 
and God in accordance with His righteousness must take vengeance, 
must exact punishment. (Baptism washes away inherited sin and 
all sins actually committed by the individual before baptism, but 
after baptism a man must do God’s will—must ‘satisfy’ God—or he 
ceases to be a Christian.) The punishment, the suffering which is 
due for sin committed, man can voluntarily take upon himself. It 
is accepted by God as equivalent to the fulfilment of the law, and in 
this way man can im effect fulfil the law and escape God’s punish- 
ment. This satisfactio may be accomplished in various ways—e.g. by 
bodily castigation, by fasting, by voluntarily stripping oneself of 
wealth in order to give alms and endure poverty, and especially by 
death in martyrdom. All such satisfying suffering is a debt due to 
God, by which the deficit on man’s part is balanced. It is an 
expiatory sacrifice, and the amount of the sacrifice required is in 
exact correspondence with the offence. If more than is needed is 
offered, the surplus is deemed a meritorious offering or ‘ good work,’ 
and counts as merit. These Jona opera put God in our debt 
(habent Deum debitorem). 

The religious motive which prompts us to acquire merit with 
God is furnished by the hope of temporal and eternal reward on the 
one hand, and the fear of temporal and eternal punishment on the 
other hand ; of both of which—reward and punishment—there will 
be various grades, proportioned to the merit or guilt acquired here. 

Such, in rough summary, is the doctrine of merit which Dr. Wirth 
extracts from Tertullian’s writings, and, having subjected it to various 
tests, he decides that the Christian element in it is by far the 
slightest—only the staging or scenic decoration of it, as it were (the 
staffage)—and that many heathen notions and influences underlie it. 
In particular, he complains that in this conception the ethical per- 
sonality of man is unduly exalted, the relation between God and 
man is conceived as essentially juristic, and an entirely false motive 
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for morality (the hope of reward and the fear of punishment) is 
accepted. And of the matter as a whole, he says that two main 
conclusions are certain : (1) The New Testament speaks of reward, 
but not of merit ; and (2) the New Testament knows nothing of the 
idea that the reward which is destined by God for one man can be 
transferred to another, and so change his position to God. And so 
the idea of merit stands condemned as unscriptural, and he does 
not hesitate to write of Tertullian’s and Cyprian’s conceptions as 
‘ quite unevangelical’ and ‘un-Christian.’ He sees in their writings 
only a ‘stage in the course of the deterioration of the Gospel from 
primitive Evangelical Christianity to the Roman Catholic Christianity 
of the Middle Age,’ though he admits that alongside of the waters 
that come from pagan sources there is still a strong warm stream of 
genuine Christian spirit flowing through Tertullian’s writings, and 
that ‘the pulse of the Gospel can still be felt beating with a certain 
strength’ even in Cyprian (i. 73 ; ii. 184). 

These phrases will suffice to show the author’s standpoint. He 
has not sufficient sympathy with the historic development of 
Christian teaching and practice to enable him to enter into the 
Catholic doctrine of merit. If the doctrine of justification by faith 
only be interpreted in a narrow sense to mean that men are justified 
solely by the imputation to them of the merits of Christ, there is no 
room for good works, and therefore no room for merit, in the 
Christian economy. We cannot here set out the doctrine. It needs, 
of course, to be carefully stated. But we must draw attention to 
certain aspects of it which Dr. Wirth’s criticisms entirely ignore. 

In the first place, with regard to the whole doctrine, Dr. Wirth’s 
method of pourtrayal seems to drag particular features out of their 
proper place in the picture and to destroy the perspective. There is 
a background and an atmosphere without which, and apart from 
which, these features are not truly seen in their real proportions, and 
the picture becomes a caricature. For example, no one would infer 
from Dr. Wirth’s account that it was only man regenerate by baptism 
who was thought of as able to do good works. But all that Tertullian 
and Cyprian say on the subject has reference only to those who have 
undergone the supernatural change of ‘moral personality’ which 
they believed the sacrament of baptism effected. And even then 
there is nothing that can fairly be taken to imply the teaching that 
the baptized Christian who does good works has any claim for reward 
apart from God’s own promise. Those are the necessary presupposi- 
tions of the doctrine which the criticism does not take into account; 
yet they are its two great safeguards. 

Again, while it is no doubt true that the reward which is destined 
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by God for one man cannot be transferred to another, yet inferences 
far too individualistic can be drawn from this fact. The criticism 
before us is based on a very imperfect realization of the idea of the 
Church, the society of all faithful Christians, as the Body of Christ. 
‘We, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one 
of another’ (Rom. xii. 5), and ‘Whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it ; or one member be honoured, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it’ (x Cor. xii. 26), and ‘I, Paul . . . who now 
rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His body’s sake, which is the 
Church’ (Col. i. 24). With passages like these in our Bible it is 
impossible to deny out and out, on the evidence of Scripture, that 
the faith and piety and good works and sufferings, done and borne in 
Christ, of some of the members may in some sense pass over to and 
alter the condition of others, who are united to them in so close and 
intimate a union. It is as the member of a body whose Head is 
Christ that the Christian is regarded in the New Testament. 

And it is not enough to quote the saying about ‘ unprofitable 
servants’ (Luke xvii. 10) against the conception of reward earned by 
service. There are plenty of other passages in which a reward is 
promised, and though the claim to it rests (as we have said) entirely 
on the promise, yet the promise being made, and man being per- 
mitted to use his endowment of free will, if, by the grace of God, he 
fulfils the conditions, he does in a true sense earn the reward—that 
is to say, his acts are meritorious. The fear of punishment and the 
hope of reward may fairly be deemed a lower motive for morality 
than the love of the good er se, but it certainly is a motive appealed 
to and enforced by our Lord Himself, and it undoubtedly has a legiti- 
mate place in the armoury of the Christian evangelist. It is perhaps 
a better instrument of conversion than of edification, but it is 
certainly part of the Christian propaedeutic. In its proper sphere it 
is Christian, and it cannot be dismissed so lightly as Dr. Wirth 
dismisses it. Indeed, we must say it plainly, ‘the spirit of the New 
Testament’ is something much less simple than he seems to think, 
and it is really a superficial criticism which leads him to his ready 
conclusion that the conceptions of Tertullian and Cyprian lack 
Scriptural authority. We do not attempt to expound the Scriptural 
and Catholic doctrine, and we do not say that the statements of 
Tertullian and Cyprian are always free from objection of every kind; 
but we do say that in their teaching on this subject they show a more 
all-round and thorough and deeper insight into the Gospel as a whole 
than their latest critic seems to possess. He appears to us to 
come to his task so conscious of the evil consequences of later 
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developments of mediaeval thought and practice in regard to works and 
merit, that he is too impatient of the earlier teaching, which made 
such consequences possible, to estimate it fairly. 

Again, the conception of Tertullian is not disposed of by being 
dubbed ‘juristic.’ Many of his analogies and metaphors do express 
truly various aspects of the relations between God and man, so far as 
they are revealed to us, and it is only by the aid of human experi- 
ences and analogies that we can conceive them—still more give ex- 
pression to them. For example, God zs Lawgiver and Judge ; and the 
legal metaphors and juristic experiences of Tertullian are often helpful. 
Moreover, he did not limit himself to any one set of metaphors. 

And one more general comment must be made. To trace the 
influence of non-Christian philosophies and customs on doctrines and 
practices of the Church is not the same thing as to prove such 
doctrines and practices to be non-Christian. To claim that it is, is 
to isolate-the Gospel from all its historical setting, after the example 
of a Marcion. In the interpretation of the Gospel all such agencies 
may render valuable help. The only question is—Is the interpreta- 
tion true ? 

These considerations are so obvious that we should deem it 
necessary to apologize for making them, were it not the case that so 
much modern theological work is vitiated by the neglect of them. 
Dr. Wirth’s investigation of the doctrine of merit would be more 
permanently valuable than it is if he had borne them in mind. 

At the conclusion of his work, adapting the words which Erasmus 
used of Seneca, he says of Cyprian, Si /egas eum ut catholicum, scripsit 
evangelice: si ut evangelicum, catholice. If the verdict be accepted, 
is it not really the highest praise? For does it not mean, ‘Read him 
without prejudice, and he is both Evangelical and Catholic’? 


The Progress of Dogma. By the Rev. James Orr, D.D., Professor 
of Apologetics and Systematic Theology in the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1901.) 

Two years ago we referred to a volume of Dr. Orr’s lectures on 

Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity 

as containing many thoughtful suggestions respecting the first three 

centuries.! Dr. Orr so excited our interest by that publication that 
we have approached hopefully to these present lectures, which 
were delivered at the Western Theological Seminary in Allegheny, 

Pennsylvania, in 1897. We may at once say that our anticipations 

have been fully answered by the interesting materials of the lectures 


' The Church Quarterly Review, April 1900, p. 244. 
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and the method of their arrangement, although we must hasten to 
add that there are important branches of the subject where we 
do not find ourselves in agreement with Dr. Orr. 

A careful distinction is drawn between the three terms, doctrine, 
dogma, and theology. In Dr. Om’s usage doctrine is the direct, 
often naive, expression by Christian faith of the knowledge which it 
possesses, or the convictions which it holds, regarding God and 
divine things. Theology, which is called doctrine in elaborated 
form, is also described as the reflective exercise of mind upon the 
doctrines of faith. By dogma, Dr. Orr understands those formula- 
tions of Christian doctrine which have obtained ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion, and are embodied in the Creeds. The arrangement of the 
lectures proceeds from the observation that there is a singular 
parallel between the historical course of dogma, thus defined, on the 
one hand, and the scientific order of the text-books on systematic 
theology on the other. That is to say, the temporal and the logical 
order correspond, and we gain a rough idea of the course of Dr. 
Orr’s ten lectures either by reminding ourselves of the order of the 
treatment of theology in any accredited text-book, or by placing 
ourselves at the close of the Apostolic Age, casting our eyes down 
the succeeding centuries, and taking as our guide the great historical 
controversies of the Church. We find that Church History is the 
projection of this logical system on a vast temporal screen, and the 
whole course of these lectures is an illustration of this thesis. The 
fact is that in logic and in history each great doctrine presupposes _ 
that which precedes it. ‘The doctrine of redemption, for example, 
presupposes that of the Person of the Redeemer, and prior to that 
the doctrine of sin : the doctrine of sin again throws us back on the 
general doctrine of man, and also on the character, law, and moral 
administration of God; the doctrine of God, on the other hand, 
underlies everything, the doctrine of man, of sin, of Christ, of 
salvation, of the purpose of the world, of human destiny’ (p. 23). 
Dr. Orr verifies this principle by examining successive periods of 
Church history, and if we bear certain cautions steadily in mind, 
such as that the subject of theology is greater than any terms in 
which it can be expressed, and especially than any system into which 
for convenience and human apprehension it may be cast, we shall 
have no difficulty in recognizing that Dr. Orr’s broad outlines afford 
very useful guidance to young theologians, and outlines which will 
not have to be discarded in the course of future study. Indeed, 
there are few students of theology who will not be able to thank 
Dr. Orr for the light which he has thrown upon many parts of his 
subject, when they have read his book. 
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Dr. Orr deals with main epochs, and passing by the preliminary 
stages of dogma—he would admit, we suppose, that this stage is the 
root of all—he comes at once to the second century, and describes 
it as the age of apologetics and the vindication of fundamental ideas 
of religion against Paganism and Gnosticism. In a sketch of the 
work of Origen against Celsus, and of the defensive, aggressive and 
positive aims of the chief apologists, Dr. Orr omits references, as not 
within his scope, to some existing sources of first-class information, 
which we should always give to young students. But he provides 
an excellent antidote to what he justly calls ‘the fluid character of 
Professor Harnack’s thinking,’ in answering the charge that the 
Apologists only valued the objective facts of Christianity as giving 
assurance of the doctrines of natural religion. As a matter of fact 
their works, which were apologies, and not doctrinal treatises, do 
give prominence to fundamental articles of religion which are very 
real parts of the Christian system. As to Gnosticism, Dr. Orr con- 
trasts it with the rational and ethical attacks of Paganism, by saying 
that it represents the directly religious side of the conflict ; but we 
consider that he regards Gnosticism too much as a system within the 
Church. Its ideas of God were essentially pagan ; but more than 
that, it derived its chief strength from adherents and movements 
which came to assault the Church from without, and were never 
really within her fold. Among the good results which were pro- 
videntially brought out of the conflict, Dr. Orr mentions the further- 
ance of the recognition of the New Testament Canon, of the apostolic 
rule of faith, of a continuous historical episcopate, and a positive 
declaration of the Christian idea of God, and the great facts of the 
Virgin Birth, the miracles, the death, and the resurrection of the 
Incarnate Son. Dr. Orr devotes two lectures to the doctrine of God, 
as expressed in the theological controversies of the third and fourth 
centuries, and gives a concise account of the progress of dogma 
from Monarchianism down to Macedonianism, with a supplementary 
paragraph on the Fidiogue clause. The student of Arianism will find 
a welcome clearness in Dr. Orr’s brief survey, and although the sub- 
ject is altogether beyond the compass of two lectures, room is found 
for a tribute as just as it is generous to the ‘ splendid greatness’ of St. 
Athanasius (p. 121). The subject, as Dr. Orr treats it, is naturally 
somewhat cramped and incomplete without a recognition of the 
great work of St. Hilary, who is, indeed, only barely mentioned later 
on as preparing the way for St. Augustine. But in passing to the 
anthropological controversies of the beginning of the fifth century, 
his due place is given to St. Augustine in his teaching on man, on 
sin, and on grace in the course of the Pelagian controversy. Dr. 
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Orr even recognises ‘a Churchly or old Catholic side’ in St. 
Augustine, in which ‘he stands tenaciously on Cyprianic ground,’ 
and is ‘a Churchman of the Churchmen,’ so that ‘ Catholicism may 
fairly claim him as its own.’ We do so claim him, and thank Dr. 
Orr for the admission. He proceeds, we also hasten to add, to point 
out that St. Augustine differed in his teaching on justification and 
predestination from the ordinary Protestant view. He mentions the 
salient points of St. Augustine’s doctrinal system, traces the contrast 
between it and Pelagianism, and only misses the higher marks of 
merit by omitting to enlarge in his narrative upon the decisions of 
the Second Council of Orange on the subject of grace. But one 
lecture, all too short, is devoted to the Christological controversies 
which raged during the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, and in 
which the name of St. Cyril, as Dr. Orr sees, is supreme. ‘He had 
no equal in his day in firm grasp of the issues involved, and in 
luminous and convincing reasoning on behalf of the position he up- 
held.’ But Dr. Orr does not seem to take sufficient account of St. 
Cyril’s repeated explanations of his own terms, when he says that 
certain of his expressions held within them the germs of Mono- 
physitism, even to an extent which justified the opposition of 
Theodoret and the Antiochenes. The chapter, which contains a 
misprint of some importance—‘ circumcession’ for ‘ circuminses- 
sion’ as a rendering of eptxwpyo.s—concludes with a brief reference 
to the Adoptionist controversy. Here comes the usual gap, the 
usual reference to the growth of a ‘vast sacerdotal system,’ and 
Dr. Orr passes on to the period between the eleventh and the 
sixteenth centuries, when theologians were occupied with soterio- 
logical subjects, and first with its objective aspect, and the treatment 
of the doctrine of the Atonement by St. Anselm. Dr. Orr reviews 
the main points of St. Anselm’s argument, and makes a rapid survey 
of the preceding ages of dogmatic theology to show that, so far from 
formulating a new doctrine, St. Anselm was but systematising what 
had been always believed in the Church, that our Lord’s death was a 
propitiatory sacrifice, the ground of the forgiveness of sins, and of all 
saving blessing. And Dr. Orr traces very fairly the merits and the 
defects of the scholastic form of the statement of the doctrine. We 
part from him, of course, much more widely when he proceeds to 
the discussion of subjective soteriology in his interesting chapters on 
the application of redemption in the sixteenth century, and in post- 
Reformation theology. We must not enter into details here, nor 
into a discussion of the large subject of eschatology, which forms 
the conclusion of Dr. Orr’s work. But we rejoice to observe that 
Dr. Orr, in commenting upon the modern problems of theology, is 
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able to say that theology in the modern age has tended to become 
Christo-centric. Still then He draws all men unto Him. We note 
finally that the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was promul- 
gated in 1854, not 1864, as Dr. Orr says (p. 279). 


II.—TuHeE ApostLes’ CREED. 


The Apostles Creed : its Origin, its Purpose, and its Historical Inter- 
pretation. A Lecture,' with Critical Notes by A. C. McGirreErt, 
Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York. (T. and T. Clark, 1902.) Pp. vi-206. 
Price 4s. net. 

WE may welcome this book as an instalment of vigorous criticism on 

the history of the Apostles’ Creed, though we must find fault with 

its theological teaching. The author has studied Kattenbusch, 
whom bya slip (p. 4) he calls professor at Tiibingen instead of 

Giessen, but differs from him on important points. He deals mainly 

with the history of the Old Roman Symbol, which he dates between 

150 and 175, excluding from its earliest text the words ‘only (Son),’ 

‘our Lord,’ ‘ of the Holy Ghost,’ ‘ holy Church,’ ‘ remission of sins.’ 

The crucial question whether it was already in use in Rome as a 

veguia fidei when Marcion came thither is ably debated against 

Kattenbusch and Zahn, but with the omission of Zahn’s strongest 

argument, Marcion’s reference on Gal. iv. 24, to ‘the holy Church 

which we have acknowledged.’ Special pleading to prove that the 
curtailed text was anti-Marcionite leads to a mistake like the follow- 
ing: on p. tog ‘ Father’ in the first article is said to mean ‘ Father 
of the world’ not ‘of Christ,’ but on p. 141 ‘ Father’ in the seventh 
article is acknowledged to be ‘the same God referred to in the first 
article—at once Father of the universe and Father of Christ.’ He 
has a low opinion of the value of the Creed, calls it polemical, says 
that it does not reproduce the original Gospel. He rejoices that it 
does give a distinct and unequivocal statement of Christ’s real man- 
hood, but suggests that every man should interpret it as he likes. 

(p. 35). This Agnostic position is reflected in the hazardous state- 

ment (p. 151): ‘So far, then, as the Old Roman Symbol goes, a 

Christian who accepted it might hold any opinion he chose, or might 

have no opinion, touching the relation of the Spirit to God or to 

Jesus Christ.’ The suggestion (p. 181) that between the (supposed) 

primitive Baptismal formula ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ and the 

formula of Matt. xxviii. 19, ‘there was an intermediate formula in 
which the names of God, of Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit 
were used ’ (cf. 2 Cor. xiii., 13) is not convincing. 


1 Given at the Harvard University Summer School of Theology. 
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Das apostolische Symbol: seine Entstehung, sein geschichtlicher Sinn, 
seine urspriingliche Stellung im Kultus und in der Theologie 
der Kirche. Ein Beitrag zur Symbolik und Dogmengeschichte. 
Zweiter Band : ‘ Verbreitung und Bedeutung des Taufsymbols.’ 
Von Professor D. Frrpinanp KatrensuscH. (Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs, 1900.) Viii. 1061 S. gr. 8°. M. 34.' 

Ir we are late in noticing the completion of this important work 
some excuse may be pleaded in the fact that we have endeavoured 
to test its accuracy as a work of reference. It is not too much to 
say that it is indispensable to the serious student. Dr. Kattenbusch 
has given us an exhaustive survey of the whole literature of the sub- 
ject, which must precede any attempt to form a final conclusion on 
the great problems in the History of the Creeds which still remain 
unsolved. With rare candour he proposes his own solutions of those 
problems as working hypotheses, and then endeavours to confirm or 
correct them by careful statement of the arguments of his critics, 
The moral value of such a spirit in research more than compensates 
the reader for the inordinate length of the second volume, r1o6r 
pages, including hundreds of notes in small type. It atones 
also for the apparent indecision which in many important sections 
seems to affect the worth of the conclusions. The fact is that 
Dr. Kattenbusch is so scrupulously fair in stating the evidence 
which is brought up against his theories that he has almost saved 
future critics the trouble of looking for it. In the present condition 
of things, when so much of the evidence is scattered in small mono- 
graphs and isolated reviews, the student cannot be too thankful for 
this self-repression, even if the book is seriously overweighted in the 
proportion of materials to arguments by the excess of materials. 

Two main criticisms were passed on the author’s method after 
the appearance of the first volume in 1894, which the second volume 
will go far to refute. He has eschewed research among MSS., 
though during the eighteen years of his own labour he has welcomed 
the researches of others. The wisdom of this policy was questioned 
by Professor Loofs.? But the fact remains that Caspari, the veteran 
pioneer in this department, went on collecting materials till the day 
of his death, and gave up the attempt to weave them into a history. 
Dr. Kattenbusch was surely right to give us, at this particular crisis 
in the history of the subject, a complete index to the works of Caspari 
and other writers, and to build on the platform thus established 


1 Erster Band, ‘ Die Grundgestalt des Taufsymbols’ (xiv. 410 S. gr. 8°.) 
M. 12, 1894. 
* Gott. gel. Anzeigen, 1894, p. 679. 
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rather than wait for the day when the materials had grown to a yet 
more unmanageable mass, and spend his own labour in adding to 
their number. 

Secondly, Dr. Sanday,' in his criticism of the first volume, spoke 
of it as ‘an example of the difficulty of conducting research and 
exposition at the same time.’ The leading idea which determines 
the grouping of the materials has to be assumed before it has been 
adequately tested. The leading idea in the mind of Dr. Katten- 
busch was the proposition that the Old Roman Creed lies at the base 
of all like-constructed Creeds. He tells us plainly in vol. ii. p. 957 
that he regarded it as a working hypothesis, not an induction. The 
majority of his critics would allow that he has proved his point with 
regard to Western Creeds, but they argue that he has underestimated 
the evidence as to the existence of an Eastern type of Creed of equal 
antiquity, but distinguished from the Old Roman Creed by such 
characteristics as ‘one (God),’ ‘Maker of heaven and earth,’ 
‘suffered,’ ‘shall come again in glory,’ which we recognize as found 
in our Nicene Creed. Dr. Kattenbusch traces all Eastern Creeds 
of the fourth century to one archetype in the Creed of Antioch, 
which according to his reconstruction is dependent on the Roman 
Creed. Heconcludes that the Roman Creed was received at Antioch 
after the deposition of Paul of Samosata (c. 272 A.D.), and was altered 
to meet the dogmatic necessities of the time. He assumes that the 
Antiochian revision became the parent of the Creeds of Palestine 
and Asia Minor and Egypt in the following century. He does not 
dispute the fact that there are traces of shorter Creeds based on the 
Trinitarian formula which have had an independent development, 
and account for some of the unexplained characteristics of Egyptian 
forms. But, on the whole, his conviction remains unshaken that his 
working hypothesis was correct that the Old Roman Creed lies at the 
root of the Antiochian form. And if not—? Let some one else 
take up the theory of an original Creed of Antioch, dating even from 
the time of Ignatius, as lying at the root of both Roman and later 
Antiochian forms, and work it out as fully as he has tried to work 
out his theory of a Roman archetype (ii. p. 959, #. 2). 

This is a fair challenge, but the time is hardly ripe for the under- 
taking. Dr. Kunze,? in a searching criticism of Dr. Kattenbusch’s 
theory, gives a different reconstruction of the Antiochian Creed of 
the third century, which it may be interesting to compare with the 
Old Roman Creed in order to show that there is so much disagree- 
ment as to premises that the first task must be to establish these. 


' Journal of Theol. Studies, i. 11. 
2 Theologisches Literaturblatt, 1902, p. 217. 
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Old Roman Creed. Creed of Antioch. 
1. I believe in God the Father 1. I believe in one and an only 
Almighty ; true God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things visible 
and invisible. 
2. And in Christ Jesus, His only . And in our Lord Jesus Christ 
Son our Lord, His Son, the only begotten 
and first born of all creation, 
begotten of Him before all 
the ages, through whom the 
ages were established and all 
things came into existence, 
who for our sakes came down, 
. Born of the Holy Ghost and . And was born of Mary the 
the Virgin Mary, Virgin, 
. Crucified under Pontius Pilate . and crucified under Pontius 
and buried, Pilate and buried, 
. Rose again the third day from . and the third day rose again 
the dead. from the dead, 


. Ascended into heaven. . and ascended into heaven, 
. Sitteth at the right hand of 


the Father, 

. whence He shall come to . and is coming again to judge 
judge quick and dead. quick and dead. 

. And in the Holy Ghost, . [The beginning of the third Ar- 


ticle has not been recorded.] 
. the holy Church, 


- remission of sins, . remission of sins, ' 
. resurrection of the flesh. . resurrection of the dead, life 
everlasting. 


It is clear that the Creed thus reconstructed has points of marked 
contrast to the Roman Creed, and the alterations proposed by Dr. 
Kattenbusch—the insertion of the Holy Ghost in art. 3, the insertion 
of art. 7, and the reading ‘resurrection of the flesh’—would not, 
even if they were substantiated, do away with the difficulty of the 
difference in form. 

The battle ground of the future, however, between the advocates 
of the two theories of a Roman and Eastern archetype lies in the 
testimony of Irenaeus. Dr. Kattenbusch endeavours to prove that 
Irenaeus was acquainted with the Old Roman Creed (ii. 47), and thus 
prepares the way for a more precarious inference, that the writings of 
Justin Martyr show acquaintance with it (ii. 292). His arguments 
have met with great opposition. But his final conclusion about the 
Old Roman Creed would not be rendered invalid even if it is not to 
be regarded as the archetype of Eastern Creeds. 
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He regards the Old Roman Creed as the product of the vigorous 
mind of some prophet or bishop of the sub-Apostolic generation, 
who thus with monumental terseness expressed his ideal of the 
substance of Christian teaching. It is an echo of Pauline teaching, 
in opposition to the teaching of the Synagogue, confessing that the 
Messiah is come, and that the unique Personality and History of 
Jesus prove that He is the true Messiah. 

It is difficult to convey to the general reader any conception of 
the variety of the materials which Dr. Kattenbusch has collected and 
classified. But the scope of the book is wider than that of a mere 
library of Creeds. It includes the history of the reception of the 
Creed at different periods, with an elaborate exposition of the 
doctrine of the Old Roman Creed. This contribution to the theo- 
logy of the subject is welcome. It would be unjust to criticize the 
excessive cautiousness of some conclusions. We ought rather to 
welcome the conclusion that this Creed was an echo of Pauline 
preaching, while it conveyed the personal impression of the Lord 
Jesus which was expressed in St. Peter’s confession (ii. 498) ; in 
other words, that it was the ripe fruit of Apostolic testimony. 

Dr. Kattenbusch expresses himself clearly on the all-important 
subjects of the Miraculous Birth and the Resurrection. In regard 
to the former he brings out clearly the agreement between the phrases 
of the Creed and the teaching of Ignatius of Antioch as a proof of 
the unity of religious feeling in the Church. He combats Dr. 
Harnack’s theory that formule which speak of the Virgin Birth 
without mention of the Spirit are the oldest. As to the Resurrec- 
tion, he relies on the testimony of St. Paul as the oldest and most 
important witness to the empty grave (ii. 647). 

In regard also to the difficult question of early teaching on the 
Holy Ghost, amid perplexing refinements of expression and with 
sundry qualifications, he shows that the facts stand out clearly. The 
Creed is based on the Trinitarian formula of Matt. xxviii. 19. His 
repeated study of the literature of the second century has removed 
the hesitation with which he formally expressed that opinion (ii. 959, 
n.1). This, ‘I believe also in Holy Spirit,’ means at least, I believe 
in the existence of Holy Spirit in living importance for me and for 
every member of the Community of the Messiah Jesus. It is clear 
that in St. Paul’s teaching the proper idea of Christian personality 
has developed itself out of the thought of Spirit. Taking this 
thought in connexion with the Baptismal Formula, we may decide 
to give a personal reference to the Spirit by whom the faithful as 
persons on their side are taken possession of, encouraged, warned, 
strengthened (ii. 676). 
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The last section of the book is devoted to the history of the 
Received Text of the Creed and to the exposition of the new clauses 
which distinguish it from earlier forms. Dr. Kattenbusch says 
emphatically that it is not to be regarded as a new form. He traces 
its origin to Burgundian Gaul, and inclines to the idea that it was 
introduced into Rome by some Pope before the time of Charles the 
Great, and was then spread by means of the corrected Psalters which 
the Emperor was so eager to introduce into his dominions. 

The book is completed by a survey of the more recent literature, 
including replies to some of his critics and an excellent index. We 
can only aim at giving a meagre account of its scope. We can 
speak with some confidence of the accuracy of its quotations and 
references. We may claim to show that it deserves close study from 
all students of the subject. We bring from our reading profound 
respect for the author’s character, for his conscientiousness and 
sincerity. Above all we feel the reality of the religious conviction 
expressed with such simplicity in the last words of his preface : ‘I 
believe that I now know what the Apostolic Creed is and has meant 
to the Church. I add readily that I also seem to recognize how 
valuable it still is in itself, and that it should hold a place in our hearts.’ 


Symbolik der christlichen Konfessionskunde. Von Dr. FRIEDRICH 
Loors. Vol. I. (Tiibingen und Leipzig: J. C. B. Molar, 1902.) 


Ir is interesting to compare with Dr. Kattenbusch’s book an able 
summary of the subject-matter which forms a section of Professor 
Loofs’s recent book on Symdéolik (vol. i.). Dr. Loofs was a severe 
critic of Kattenbusch’s first volume, but now recognizes the great 
difficulties with which he had to contend, and frankly acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Kattenbusch’s ‘ great work.” He now realizes 
what Kattenbusch has been at pains to say again and again, that the 
whole mass of materials needs further sorting and sifting ; that even 
the third edition of Hahn’s within limits invaluable Bibliothek der 
Symbole' needs further revision before the student can be said to 
have the materials needed for forming a final judgment on the main 
problem : ‘Is the Roman Creed the archetype of all like Creeds?’ 
Dr. Loofs accepts this theory in the case of Western Creeds, and 
sums it up in one of those suggestive illustrations which we may 
always expect from him, using the symbol R : 

‘R has taken its course from Rome—not as a decree sent out to 
different districts in the same terms, there to experience a history of 


1 P, 9. ‘Nicht wenige der altabendlandischen Symbolformen bei 
Hahn kénnen daher als sichere “Texte” nicht gelten.’ 
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many changes through tradition—but as a report which from one 
starting-point takes its course in many ways which are never quite 
controlled.’ 


Dr. Loofs traces R back to its present form to the first half of 
the second century, rejecting, in spite of Zahn’s ‘ fascinating argu- 
ments,’ the suggestion that the first article was changed in the time 
of Zephyrinus by the addition of rarépa, though he thinks that some- 
thing can be said for the theory that €va was at that time omitted.! 
But he still upholds the suggestion of Caspari that the archetype of R 
and of the sister form, which can, in his opinion, be traced in 
Eastern Creeds, came from the Johannine circle in Asia Minor, 
Putting aside the testimony of Irenaeus, who is a probable witness 
for the use of R, he lays stress on the evidence of Justin Martyr. 
Justin Martyr’s Creed, probably the baptismal Creed used at Ephesus 
¢. A.D. 150, contained probably three of the peculiarities of the 
Eastern type (d, i, k in the following list, possibly also b, c, f). 

We could wish that Dr. Loofs had arranged the variations which 
we find in the Eastern type of Creed in a tabular form, instead of 
spreading them out over the page with small letters, which fail to 
catch the eye. As we think that his method is likely to stimulate 
further investigation it may interest our readers to reproduce them, 
numbering them to correspond with the clauses of R. Dr. Loofs 
chooses as typical Creeds, which go back toa date preceding the 
Nicene Council, the Creeds of 


A Eusebius (Caesarea) 
B Cyril (Jerusalem) 
C Antioch (Cassian) 
D Apostolic Constitutions 
E Lucian the Martyr (=2nd Creed of Antioch) 
F Arius (laid before Constantine in 330) 
a. (1) &a[GevyJABCDEF 
b. mownrny ovpavod kal yis, épatav te mavrwv Kai dopdrey (or a like 
phrase) AB CDE 
C. (2) Kipwov "Invody Xpurrdv, rov vidv airod, rov povoyevy (or a like phrase) 
ABCDEF 
d. (4) cravpwbévra émi Tovriov IiAdrov BC D (The omission in A E F 
explained by the fact that these are theological Creeds, so that 
it does not follow that the words were omitted by the Creeds on 
which they are based.) 
e. (5) dvacrdvta rp tpiry nuépg A BD E; om. rj tr. ny. F because it is a 
theological Creed. The translation in C is not certain in the 
case of this or the following variation. 


1 This is the conclusion also of Mr. Burn, /ztrod. to Creeds, p. 60 sg. 
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f. (6) dveddévra AB DEF 


“~ g. teai...nai... cai A BCDEF (i 
- h. (8) xat épyduevov BC D E F, nai f€ovra A 
i. +mdkw A C D E F (B?) 
f of k. ev d0&m A B (pera 86£ns DE) 
rgu- 1.(10) +xadchunv BD F ; AC E allow no conclusion 
ime m.(12) + {@nv aianory BC; ¢. rod péAXovros ai@vos D F 
= Dr. Loofs lays down the axiom that ‘before 130 A.D. life was 
ed.! much more stirring and developed in the communities of Asia Minor 
f R than in Rome, and whereas in Rome at that time ‘ Binitarian 
1 in (=Monarchian) views were almost official a “ Trinitarian ” tradition i 
— can be traced in Asia Minor’ (p. 26). This is but half the truth, for i 
nines it was precisely from 130 A.D. that Rome became the focus of attacks 
eye, upon the Faith, because in the centre of the world’s commerce and 
— political life any heretic could forma circle of hearers. Thus Rome, 
the rather than Asia Minor, would be the natural centre in which a 
: fixed Creed would be used to meet the new dangers of a new age. 
hich Though we regard this argument of Dr. Loofs as disputable, there 
1 of is no question that he singles out the points which need further 1a 
I to investigation, and brings us back with fresh zest to the consideration 
ilate of the stores of learning in the pages of the monumental work of mt 
em, Dr. Kattenbusch. To anyone who will take up the task let us 
oofs commend the words of St. Hilary of Poitiers : ‘Qui enim pie infinita 
the persequitur, etsi non contingat aliquando, tamen proficiet prod- 
eundo.’ ! b 
III.—PHILosopHy. | 
Principles of Western Civilization. By BENJAMIN Kipp. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1902, pp. 518.) 
Mr. Kipp ought to be a happy man. He has found his life-work, 
and that no unworthy one. It is nothing less than this—to recon- 
like struct our interpretation of history and of life in the light of the 
doctrine of evolution, Eight years ago a preliminary work on 
rase) Social Evolution won for Mr. Kidd, amid the applause of the in- 
competent, a striking popular success, and gave him a deservedly 
EF prominent place among those amateurs in philosophy who have not 
that penetrated beyond the outer courts of the temple of thought, and 
Is on whose work is always negligible by the true initiates, unless these yf 
s dca happen to be momentarily interested in the history of popular 
“oe fallacies. Now Mr. Kidd comes forward again, and in Principles of ‘ 


Western Civilization gives us ‘the first volume of a System of Evo- 


50 59. 1 De Trin. ii. to. 
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lutionary Philosophy.’ But Mr. Kidd will not repeat his earlier 
success. Not only are the errors in thought, and the philosophical 
unpreparedness which marked his earlier work still uncorrected, but 
his errors in style are exaggerated. That he still cannot think clearly, 
that he is still unversed in philosophical method, and apparently 
unfamiliar with current philosophical thinking, would not necessarily 
affect his popularity with those who eight years ago were content 
to hail him as the new prophet of a new age ; and, indeed, sucha 
prophet he may genuinely be, for Dr. Bosanquet has not unplausibly 
told us that the advance of a half-educated democracy may quite 
possibly submerge our higher civilization in the darkness of a new 
Dark Age, and of such half-educated democracy Mr. Kidd’s work 
is a typical and on the whole creditable achievement. But it is not 
this philosophical incompetence that will militate against his success ; 
it might on the whole favour it. The real stumbling-block that Mr. 
Kidd has prepared for himself is to be found in the heavy obscurity 
of his style. From beginning to end the book is badly written— 
bad with the badness of the commonest commonplace, and in parts 
its badness becomes insufferable. So badly written is it that in 
parts one has to read it as carefully as one would read Hegel, and, 
quite frankly, one regrets the labour, for it is occasioned, not by 
any profundity or subtlety of thought, but purely and simply by bad 
writing. We can tolerate literary difficulties in, let us say, George 
Meredith and Robert Browning, for they give us abundant 
compensations, but Mr. Kidd gives us none. 

Mr. Kidd calls his present work the ‘first volume’ of his system. 
It is so entirely a sequel to Social Evolution that we should ourselves 
have called it the second. Each book discloses the same general 
point of view, and gives us the same fundamental conceptions. In 
each, too, there is the same preoccupation with obsolete systems of 
thought, and the same ignoring of the most characteristic thought of 
our own day. As an essay in thinking, Social Evolution is more 
complete than its successor, for in it Mr. Kidd completes his 
philosophy of history by his doctrine of the ultra-rational sanction ot 
progress given us, as Mr. Kidd wrongly thinks, in religion, and 
particularly in the Christian religion. In the work now before us 
the most interesting and, we are bound to say, most misleading 
part of Mr. Kidd’s philosophy does not appear. But we should 
probably be wholly wrong in supposing that Mr. Kidd has abandoned 
it. The philosophy of religion in Social Evolution is the natural 
postulate of the philosophy of history in Western Civilization, and 
Mr. Kidd has probably only postponed the further treatment of it. The 
present volume seems, in fact, to be the commencement of a more 
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detailed exposition and discussion of the main doctrines of 
Social Evolution, and the more detailed exposition and discussion 
will, we presume, be continued in the later volumes of the promised 
series. We must, however, be quite prepared to find that, upon 
particular points, Mr. Kidd no longer repeats the phraseology of 
Social Evolution. For instance, in that work we have the progress 
of social and political emancipation attributed to a development of 
altruistic feeling in the ‘powers that be’—a development that weakened 
their powers of resistance to the advance of reform. In the present 
work we find nothing of this. We are, indeed, in one place explicitly 
told that mere humanitarian sentiment will not explain the 
progressive movement in history, but this is not necessarily to be read 
as an abandonment of the position taken in Social Evolution. What 
Mr. Kidd now says is, in effect, this—that progress is due to the 
growing recognition of human responsibility, to principles of conduct 
that in their nature and in their authority transcend the existing 
political and social order. These principles involve a recognition of 
the value of man as such, and they naturally issue in a doctrine of 
toleration which is not widely removed from the altruism of Social 
Evolution. Mr. Kidd significantly calls this emancipating doctrine 
of toleration an essentially religious doctrine. It is only in so far as 
it is so held that it is, in Mr. Kidd’s view, efficient in social progress. 
A toleration which is mere sentimental humanitarianism will not, 
he truly says, suffice. This new account of the agent in progress 
is the one point in which the present book is in advance of its 
predecessor. But the difference, be it noted, is not radical—it 
arises, as we understand it, from a more careful exposition of the 
same fundamental thought. It is interesting to notice, too, that Mr. 
Kidd thinks of this governing principle of toleration as a religious 
principle. Perhaps we may take this as a hint that just as in Social 
Evolution he based altruism upon the ultra-rational sanctions of 
religion, so now he would place his new transcendental governing 
principles under the protection of the same sanction. For in the 
new book the distinctive philosophy of history which, in Social 
Evolution, gave us Mr. Kidd’s characteristic doctrine of ultra-rational 
religion is substantially repeated. We have the same uncriticized use 
of biological doctrine and the same misunderstanding of it. We 
have the same representation of progress as always ultimately 
irrational, as always involving the sacrifice of the individuals by whom 
progress is achieved, as always destructive of personal interests, and 
nugatory of individual ideas, We are not now told, as we were eight 
years ago, that reason is always and inevitably narrowly egoistic, but 


that curiously perverse misunderstanding is as unmistakably im- 
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plicit now as it was explicit then, and it is equally dominant. Hence 
the new book, like the old, naturally leads up to a doctrine of ultra- 
rational religion, but, unlike the old, it pauses at the threshold. 

Mr. Kidd is obsessed by the thought of evolution. ‘The evo- 
lutionist’ is the new arbiter of thought, and before him the history 
and philosophy of the past are brought up for judgment. We wish we 
could say that Mr. Kidd has done himself injustice, for, in truth, his 
* evolutionist’ is a very pretentious personage, of small apparent com- 
petence, and one grows tired of him. But Mr. Kidd’s personal 
claim is no small one. He virtually professes to have an insight 
into natural selection which was denied to Darwin, and this new 
view of natural selection is to bring about the most significant 
revolution in thought that the history of philosophy records. It is 
upon this new view that the whole of Mr. Kidd’s philosophy of 
progress depends ; it is this new view that settles for him the outlines 
of the cosmic process—that cosmic process which, as we read of it 
in Mr. Kidd’s heavy heroics, reminds us of nothing so much as a 
feeble imitation of Michael Angelo’s Zast /Judgment—an imitation in 
which all the majesty and awe are left out, and only the writhing 
forms remain. 

Mr. Kidd seizes upon Weismann’s view of death as a develop- 
mental incident in biological history, and upon the undoubted fact 
that natural selection often preserves variations which we somewhat 
carelessly describe as of specific rather than of individual advantage, 
and then develops the paradoxical thesis that in natural selection 
the individual is always sacrificed to the species or the race—the 
present to the future. Hence his philosophy of history is a philo- 
sophy of self-sacrifice. ‘Throughout the biological series, and 
throughout human history, it is not present gain, but future advan- 
tage—often a remotely future advantage—that marks the successive 
steps of progress. In all progressive life the individual is sacrificed 
to interests in which he neither has nor can have any concern. No 
wonder, therefore, that we are told that progress can never find for 
itself a sanction in the individual reason ; for in progress, as Mr. Kidd 
represents it, the individual is always sacrificed, and, for aught that 
we are told, ‘cast as rubbish to the winds.’ 

But, happily, this view of natural selection is absolutely un- 
scientific. It is in no sense an advance upon Darwin’s doctrine. 
On the contrary, it is a mere piece of mythological obscurantism. 
The fact that second-rate expounders of biological doctrines some- 
times write in a way that seems to favour it is quite irrelevant. The 
struggle for existence is always and necessarily determined by present 
advantage. In every encounter that combatant, of course, wins who 
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here and now is best equipped for the struggle. The future and the 
needs of the future have, and can have, simply nothing to do with it. 
In so far as human history is wrought out by natural selection, just so 
far every step in history must inevitably be determined by the balance 
of present advantage—by variations, to speak in the language of 
biology, immediately advantageous to existing individuals and com- 
munities. In the struggle for existence the future is always left 
severely alone—left to look after itself. Mr. Kidd makes the mistake 
of using natural selection as a law of progress. It is merely a 
method of change. Natural selection, as such, has no intentions, 
but only results; and it may result in death as readily as in life. Even 
for the forms that survive as victors in the struggle it may mean 
what we call degeneration, quite as readily as what we call progress. 
But Mr. Kidd’s view of natural selection is intensely and crudely 
teleological. It is no dispassionate method, but a passionate and 
overmastering purpose, which rules the whirlwind of history like a 
sovereign destiny. This, we need hardly say, is essentially false. 
Nature may indeed be purposeful—we believe, of course, that it is— 
but natural selection can never be purposeful. It dispassionately 
crowns present advantage, and that alone. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Kidd does not seem unaware of the difficulty of making factors in 
the future parties to a present struggle, but he makes no attempt to 
solve it. Are we wrong in supposing that the significance of the 
difficulty is hidden from him by his mistaken teleology? Because he 
pictures natural selection as an immanent destiny, always reaching 

out to the future, the problem does not seem so great ; for if natural 

selection as such cannot make future efficiency victor in a present 

struggle, natural selection as destiny can surely carry the promise 

of the future safely through the strife. But natural selection is not 

destiny; and in so far as history is destined, it is not carried on by 
natural selection. 

This does not mean that the attempt to formulate an evolutionary 
philosophy must be abandoned. It does mean that Mr. Kidd’s 
attempt is valueless. But why is it valueless? Simply because he is 
not conversant enough with philosophy to see that the uncriticized 
formulae of biology, or of any other science, are not immediately 
available for the purposes of philosophy. Mr. Kidd takes biological 
formulae and uses them, without correction and without supplement, 
for the purposes of the philosophy of history. This is a radical mis- 
take in method. Biology opens up but one part of Nature, and 
although, since the universe is a rational whole, the ‘logic of biology’ 
cannot be discrepant with the thought immanent in the non-biologi- 
cal domains of Nature, still, in its concrete expression in ‘laws,’ it 
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must be determined by the special character of the facts with which 
biology is concerned. The Reason of the world is one, but it has 
protean expression, according to the multiform aspect of Nature; and 
the specific character of any given form of expression is determined 
by the specific character of its particular subject-matter. No merely 
provincial formulae can without criticism be applied universally, and 
yet this necessary criticism is precisely what Mr. Kidd makes no 
attempt to furnish. Now, natural selection is merely a biological 
‘law,’ and cannot, without at least corrective interpretation, be 
applied to explain the spiritual life of man as that unfolds itself in 
the individual conscience and in history. The true formula of evo- 
lution must cover not only the natural selection that crowns the 
victors in a struggle for present mastery, but also that ‘spiritual 
selection’ which is suggested to our modern reading by those well- 
known words of St. Augustine : ‘ Thou hast made us for Thyself, and 
our hearts are restless until they rest in Thee.’ As to the design in 
evolution, that is to be found, not in the method of progress, but in the 
factors in progress—above all, in the living spirit of man which, made 
by God to find its rest in Him, truly transcends all the forms of 
present social organization, and truly carries in itself the victorious 
promise of the future. But this line of thought would take us far 
away from Mr. Kidd. 

We have no space to discuss Mr. Kidd’s treatment of Christian 
history. Upon this point the present book is distinctly inferior to 
Social Evolution. In neither of his works does Mr. Kidd give any 
indication of his ultimate theology ; but, whatever it be, it must surely, 
we think, be markedly anti-catholic. Religion, according to Mr. 
Kidd, is crudely transcendental. He has not learned Hegel’s lesson, 
that the idea must first sink into the fields of history—indeed, it is 
not easy to see that he has learned any of Hegel’s lessons—and, con- 
sequently, he entirely fails to perceive the significance of the Church 
as the visible mediation of that reality which truly transcends all 
earthly forms, and the divine instrument for the working-out of that 
indwelling purpose which is the true dynamic in Nature and the 
genuine ‘destiny’ in history. But this is not all. Because religion, 
according to Mr. Kidd, is essentially ultra-rational, it can never be 
the consecration, the unifying centre, of the whole of man’s life ; and 
because of this, too, it brings us perilously near those ignorant and 
mischievous enthusiasms which, upon pretext of a higher morality, 
are proud to flout the great historical sanctities of the human con- 
science as embodied in Church and fatherland. 

We have not space for more. As a contribution to thought, Mr. 
Kidd’s book is valueless, and the first duty of criticism is to warn 
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people against it. It cannot seriously inform anyone, but it may 
quite easily misinform, and all because, while Mr. Kidd has essayed 


a philosophy of history, he has achieved only an obscure and 
misleading mythology. 


An Essay on the Relation between Faith and Reason. By A. T. G. 
BEVERIDGE, M.A., M.B., Aberdeen. (Aberdeen: D. Wylie 
and Son, 1901, pp. 90.) 

AN interesting and helpful book by one who has known for himself 

the transition from unbelief to faith. Mr. Beveridge acknowledges 

his indebtedness to Mr. Romanes and to ‘the incomparable Dr. 

Martineau.’ His main thesis, indeed, is an echo, although by no 

means a mere echo, of Dr. Martineau’s well-known ‘as surely as our 

highest faculties cannot lie.’ Our human aspiration after goodness 
and beauty and truth is, according to Mr. Beveridge, a root instinct 
of our nature—an instinct strictly comparable, as an evidence of 
objective reality, with those lower instincts which man shares with 
the brutes. According to Mr. Beveridge, every instinct convincingly 
presupposes and witnesses to the objective reality which satisfies it. 

Therefore, just as the natural order of the world provides, for 

example, food to satisfy our hunger, so the divine order of the 

world ministers to us the Bread of Life to satisfy our spiritual hunger, 
and mediates to us the presence of the Living God to satisfy our 
spiritual aspiration. 

In the concluding pages of his essay Mr. Beveridge deals help- - 
fully, though perhaps not finally, with some current objections to 

Christian teaching concerning the Fall, hell, and miracles. His 


comments on p. 82 on the opening words of the Quicungue Vult are 
well worthy of consideration. 


The Origin of Thought. By the Rev. D. Nickerson, Chaplain to 
H.M. Forces. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co., 1901, pp. 409.) 
No word of recommendation can possibly be said for this book. 
Mr. Nickerson has abundance of good intentions, but his philosophi- 
cal competence appears to be of the very slightest. He has written 
to give ‘thoughtful young men and women of good ordinary educa- 
tion’ a helpful introduction to the study of philosophy, more espe- 
cially in its bearing on our Christian faith, The aim is laudable, but 
the achievement is useless. Nay, it is worse than useless—it is mis- 
chievous, for it can only mislead and misinform. 
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The World and the Individual. Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Aberdeen. Second Series : ‘Nature, Man, 
and the Moral Order.’ By Jostan Royce, Ph.D., LL.D. (Aber- 
deen), Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. (New York: The Macmillan Company ; London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1901.) 


PROFESSOR Royce is unquestionably in the very first rank of living 
thinkers. Next to Mr. Bradley we do not know of any philosopher 
of equal power or originality. And he brings to the consideration of 
the supreme problems—the problems of human life and destiny— 
many qualifications which are conspicuously absent from the writings 
of Mr. Bradley. He is wholly free from the arrogance and bad temper, 
from the little-minded anti-clericalism and the childish desire to 
shock and to startle, which disfigure the writings of our greatest 
British thinker. Whatever may be thought of Professor Royce’s 
conclusions they are the expression of a serious, truth-loving, and 
essentially religious mind. No recent work of the kind will better 
repay study on the part of those who want to be brought into the 
closest possible contact with the real difficulties of Philosophy. 
This volume, taken in connexion with its predecessor, covers almost 
the whole ground of metaphysical speculation. It is quite clear that 
an adequate statement and an adequate examination of its conclu- 
sions would be wholly impossible within the limits of a review. In 
calling attention to a few of Professor Royce’s conclusions we shall 
aim, for the most part, at selecting those which are likely to be of 
most interest to our readers. 

Professor Royce belongs to the school of Idealists which is 
generally described as Hegelian. He would probably not object to 
such a designation himself. His speculation is, however, very far 
from being another presentation of the position which we commonly 
associate with the most eminent and familiar representative of that 
school among us ; still less is it adorned or disfigured by the peculiar 
set of phrases from which the lesser lights of that school never seem 
able for a page together to get away. In particular there is one 
great difference between Professor Royce and the whole group of 
English thinkers usually described as Hegelian. From the tendency 
to make Reality consist in thought and thought alone the American 
thinker is entirely free. If we still hear (as it seems to us) somewhat 
too little about feeling, we hear a great deal about will. God is with 
him not merely a Thinker eternally contemplating a universe with 
the making and the guiding of which he has nothing to do, but an 
eternal Will ; the universe is the expression of His purpose. At 
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times, indeed, the teleological aspect of things is pushed almost to am 
exaggeration: Reality is made to consist wholly in the expression of 
purpose, so much so that we are set wondering at times what there 
is left to Aave a purpose or benefit by the purpose, if the purpose is 
itself (as it sometimes seems to be) the whole of Reality. Professor 
Royce not only feels with much intensity the conviction that every- 
thing has a purpose, a rational explanation. He goes beyond the 
limits which even Hegelians have generally assigned to our human 
intellect, and (as it seems to us) beyond the limits of sober thinking 
in telling us in detail what these purposes are. The world, it seems, 
is a ‘well-ordered series’ (like the series of integral numbers ad- 
mitting of no intermediate stages), and the object of the will which 
it expresses is to make a series each link of which shall by a logical 
necessity lead on to the next, and in which there shall be no more 
than a unique specimen of each kind of being. It would take us 
too long to make this summary statement intelligible to our readers, 
though (we are bound to say) we doubt whether it is not more in- 
telligible than Professor Royce’s own words. We are bound to say 
that in this part of Professor Royce’s speculations we are at times 
irresistibly reminded of those Gnostic schemes of emanation which 
amuse and perplex the student of early ecclesiastical history. We 
doubt whether a single reader of Professor Royce’s book, no matter 
how strong may be his sympathy with the writer’s metaphysical posi- 
tion in general, would feel really convinced by this elaborate attempt 
to lay bare (so to speak) the framework upon which the universe is _ 
built. At times, if we are to speak our real mind, the purpose of the 
Creator is made to appear like the solution of a rather childish puzzle. 
Professor Royce’s Theism is of a much more definite and un- 
questionable character than that of many English votaries of ‘the 
Absolute.’ To Professor Royce God is really a conscious Will, 
distinguishable from the sum of human and other spiritual intelli- 
gences. He explicitly attributes to God ‘ Personality’ without scruple 
orevasion. But of course, like other Hegelians, he assumes that the 
universal self-consciousness includes within itself each and every 
particular consciousness. Our Professor is free from the tendency 
to belittle and swallow up the individual in the universal. He quite 
recognizes that, although the universe as a whole exists for and és the 
universal self-consciousness, each finite rational being has neverthe- 
less a mind and a purpose and a good of its own, and that it is only 
in the attainment of these individual purposes that the All-embracing 
Consciousness realizes His end. The problem of the relation between 
the universal and the particular consciousness is more fully and fairly 
faced by Professor Royce than (so far as we know) by any other 
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writer who shares his essential presuppositions. If the reader feels 
(like the present reviewer) that the conception has nevertheless not 
been made intelligible to him, he can entertain little hope that any 
other writer will prove more persuasive. To us at least the idea of 
a mind within a mind seems simply a misapplication of conceptions 
which are really derived from, and which have their whole appli- 
cability to, things in space. Chinese boxes may be arranged one 
inside the other, but not consciousnesses. Fairly as Professor Royce 
has discussed the matter, in comparison with the mere rhetoric with 
which we are too familiar, he has not explained to us, for instance, 
whether the bodily pains of each and every one are also felt by the 
Absolute. Mr. Bradley has told us that they are felt, but not felt as 
pains ; to the Absolute they are like the discord that only adds to the 
effect of the symphony. The Absolute feels the pains, but He (or, as 
Mr. Bradley would say, ##) does not feel them as pain. But we do, 
and if so we have feelings which the Absolute has not. 

The question of the relation between the Infinite and the finite 
consciousness leads inevitably up to the question as to the objectivity 
or subjectivity of time. The Absolute is, of course, for all Hegelians 
out of time : the finite consciousness is in some sense (in what sense 
they differ) in time. Professor Royce’s argument for the possibility 
of a timeless consciousness is the most plausible it has been our for- 
tune to meet with. He seeks to illustrate its possibility by the 
analogy of the finite consciousness. Even for a finite consciousness 
‘the present’ includes a certain stretch (so to say) of the time series. 
An ‘atomic now’ would have no duration at all ; we must, therefore, 
in a sense be conscious all at once of a certain number of moments 
which are nevertheless also apprehended as successive. So, it is, 
urged, to the Absolute the whole time series may be present at once 
without ceasing to be a time series. Ingenious as the argument is, 
it leaves out of account the fact that even in the extremely small 
stretch of time which constitutes the individual’s present he never- 
theless does locate himself (so to speak) at a certain ever-changing 
point in the series bounded by an earlier and a later. Still less has 
Professor Royce explained how a series which he assumes to be 
endless can nevertheless be apprehended all at once. The old anti- 
nomy is not really resolved by supposing a Being who is equally 
present to all time ; we have still to ask, ‘ Does the time series appear 
to Him with a beginning and end or not?’ 

The question of time leads up to the question of Immortality. 
If time belongs only to the appearance of things and not to their 
reality, it is clear (though Christian Hegelians have not always 
realized this) that there can be no future or endless life for the in- 
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dividual in the ordinary sense of the word. Professor Royce, whose 
interpretation of the world is dominated by ethical ideas, feels the 
necessity of providing us with some kind of substitute for the ‘hope 
of Immortality.’ We confess that we do not feel equal to the task 
of interpreting his meaning; so we will merely give his own 
summary : 

‘ But thus, in three ways, our union with God implies an immortal 
and individual life. For first, in God we are real individuals, and really 
conscious Selves—a fact which neither human thought nor human expe- 
rience, nor yet any aspect of our present form of consciousness, can make. 
present and obvious to our consciousness, as now itis. But since this 
very fact of our eternal and individual Self-hood is real as a conscious 
fact, in God, we too in Him, are conscious of our individuality in a form 
higher than that now accessible to us. And secondly, the death of ar 
individual is a possible fact, in an idealistic world, only in case such 
death occurs as an incident in the life of a larger individual, whose exist- 
tence as this Self and no other, in its individual contrast with the rest of 
the world, is continuous in meaning with the individuality that death cuts. 
short. No Self, then, can end until it consciously declares, “‘ My work 
done, here I cease.” And, thirdly, no ethical Self, in its union with God, 
can ever view its task as accomplished, or its work as done, or its indi- 
viduality as ceasing to seek, in God, a temporal future. In Eternity all 
is done, and we too rest from our labours. In Time there is no end to 
the individual ethical task.’ 


Whether Professor Royce himself can bridge over the gulf be- 
tween such a mass of seeming contradictions we must leave his. 
readers to judge. Wecan only say that for ourselves his well-meant 
effort seems only an attempt to put a thin veneer of Christian senti- 
ment over the old theory that we who have a beginning and an end 
are immortal because we are in some unintelligible sense included in 
a mind which, being out of time, eternally (ze. timelessly) knows the 
whole temporal series, and us in it. Professor Royce does, indeed, 
add to the old theories the theory that the finite self will some- 
how acquiesce in its own extinction. It is not very plain when this 
moment of acquiescence in the general world-plan is to take place, 
but apparently this is to be ata moment in time after death. We 
might put it to Professor Royce how he is to reconcile this with his 
own doctrine that each moment of the time series is essentially un- 
satisfying. No doubt he would reply that this moment of rapture 
somehow embraces the whole time series within itself. If that is to 
be regarded as an explanation, philosophizing is easy work. 

It is just the absence of real Immortality which renders Professor 
Royce’s discussion of the problem of evil unsatisfying. That evil 
exists because the good would not be possible without it—this is 
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the end, the sum of all Theodicies. Professor Royce grapples with 
the difficulty more honestly than any of his school, and, unlike most 
of them, he admits that the evil, though overcome, remains evil all the 
same and never becomes itself good even when looked at from the 
point of view of the whole. ‘Such evils are justified only by the 
eternal worth of the life that endures and overcomes them’ (p. 398). 
‘ What the ill-doer accomplished, then, was an actual ill, and an ill 
that would not have been, and that need not have been, but for his 
individual choice. . . . And in so far as his will was effective, there 
was that in the universe that had to be atoned for, and thwarted’ 
(p. 366). What we desiderate is a time for this overcoming of evil 
in and for the individual. The universe is not good on the whole 
or the work of a good God, because our evil life adds to the piquancy 
of the world drama for a Being who sees the whole. Free as he is 
from the ‘beyond good and evil’ of Mr. Bradley’s speculation, Pro- 
fessor Royce does not quite get rid of the Hegelian tendency to look 
upon the world as a spectacular drama got up for the amusement 
of the Absolute. ‘As a dramatic spectator, I can at once feel with 
Othello his own strong delusions, and also see with Iago the precise 
devices that are employed to deceive, and meanwhile, as spectator, 
take my critical view of the whole situation.’ Yes; but what about 
Iago and Othello themselves? Did they at the time see the beauty 
of the whole? Do their historical equivalents now (though as indi- 
viduals in the time series they have ceased to be) see it ‘in the 
Absolute’? Those who cannot attach a meaning to such evasions 
will have to look to a different Philosophy for their working hypo- 
thesis of the universe. Nevertheless there is much in Professor 
Royce’s serious and reverent treatment of this problem of evil which 
people in quest of a living Theology will do well to study. And the 
problem of evil is of all speculative problems the most practical. 
Every child is capable of feeling the difficulty. It should be far 
more frequently dealt with than it is, even in the most popular 
religious teaching. The whole book fills us with some hope for the 
religious Philosophy of the future. Professor Royce, while appre- 
ciating to the full all that is permanent in the teaching of Hegel, 
has come over to Lotze more than he is perhaps aware of, and has 
contributed not a little himself towards getting Philosophy out of 
the Hegelian rut. He may do something, we believe, to resist that 
wave of anti-moral Philosophy with which at the present moment we 
are being not a little threatened in this country. 
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Life Everlasting. By Joun Fiske. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
1go1.) 
Tuis is ‘The Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality of Man,’ delivered 
in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, Mass., in 1900. Mr. Fiske has 
since died, and the prefatory note describes the lecture as the com- 
pletion of a series of philosophical studies which have been pre- 
viously published. The lecturer addresses himself particularly to 
those who think that the teaching of evolution and the progress of 
modern scientific knowledge have made it impossible to believe in 
the theory of everlasting life. He aims at showing that this inference 
is not necessary ; but, on the contrary, that it is possible to be 
abreast of modern knowledge and to believe in the conclusions of 
the experts in physics and the natural sciences, and yet at the same 
time to believe in the immortality of man. In the course of his 
argument he touches on several interesting lines of thought, and he 
enters more than one useful caveat—as, for example, when he points 
out that absence of testimony in matters which are simply outside 
human experience, in regard to which no testimony is accessible, 
does not even raise a presupposition against a theory. But the best 
that can be said for his essay as a whole is that to those who have 
for any reason an invincible prejudice against Christianity, and a 
little knowledge of modern scientific facts and theories, it might 
offer some kind of argument in favour of belief in a future life ; 
for no Christian would for a moment accept the suggestion that | 
it is a belief for which no testimony of human experience is forth- 
coming. He fully realizes, it is true, the value of the faith. ‘It is 
the one thing that makes this world inhabitable for beings con- 
structed like ourselves.’ To destroy it ‘would be like depriving a 
planet of its atmosphere ; it would leave nothing but a moral desert 
as cold and dead as the savage surface of the moon’ (p. 18). But 
he describes it as ‘the great poetic achievement of the human mind,’ 
and speaks of ‘ man’s acquiring immortal life’ as involving no more 
philosophical difficulty than ‘his acquiring the erect posture and 
articulate speech’ (p. 85). Expressions like these are significant 
enough, and need no comment. There is, of course, no reference 
to Resurrection and Judgment, or to Revelation at all. Indeed, in 
so far as essays of this kind seek to establish immortality by natural 
argument and as a result of evolution, and make use—as this does— 
of mere conjectures and highly speculative hypotheses, they tend to 
lead men torest content with something lacking firm foundation and 
very far short of Christian’ conviction. And so, in effect, their 
influence may be anti-Christian. Of the craving of men for such a 
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future life there can be no question. The only certain evidence 
that such cravings will ever find realization is that which is given in 
the life and teaching and resurrection of Jesus Christ, as recorded in 
the Gospel and embodied in the existence and institutions and expe- 
rience of the Church. We do not think that many Christians, how- 
ever perplexed by difficulties, will find faith easier for Mr. Fiske’s 
statement of the case. 


IV.—HistTory. 


The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849. By 
R. M. Jounston. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1901.) 


A new book on this well-worn subject requires some distinctive 
character of its own to make it worth writing or reading. Mr. 
Johnston’s work justifies its existence by the possession of these 
characteristics: it deals with a romantic story in a tone of calm 
reasonableness; and it draws a great part of its matter from the 
newspapers and ephemeral publications of the time, hard to discover, 
and tedious to read when found. The writer belongs to the school 
of historians commended by Professor Seeley, who study in the 
newspaper history in the course of making. At the same time, he 
escapes the common faults of this sort of history : he does not let 
the abundance of details obscure the principles at stake, he does 
not cultivate picturesqueness at the cost of truth, and he is free from 
the party spirit of the journalist. He has no heroes in a period in 
which most writers find heroes by the score. If he has a prejudice, 
it is against the temporal rule of ecclesiastics, of which he remarks 
with much truth : ‘ Not only is a bad priest an unfit person to act as 
a governor, but a good priest is equally unfit. For the latter’s 
natural paths must be those of charity, of good works, and, above 
all, of humility. These qualities, admirable in themselves, are not 
those best fitting men to cope with the rough work of administra- 
tion’ (p. 25). 

His story bears out his assumption. The reforms which had 
been introduced by Napoleon were mostly swept away by Pius VII., 
and the reaction was completed by Gregory XVI. Justice was 
administered by provincial governors, ill paid and tyrannical (p. 19). 
In finance a deficit began in 1828, and by the end of the reign of 
Gregory the debt was forty millions, the annual expenditure was ten 
millions, and the net revenue seven millions and a half. There was 
no industry save agriculture, little commerce, brigandage and 
assassination were abundant, the people were ignorant, superstitious, 
vicious, and discontented, and the clergy not much better than the 
people. Secret societies of all sorts abounded, of which the 
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Sanfedisti and the Centurioni represented the Theocratic interest, 
the Carbonari and the Giovane Italia the interest of republican 
revolution. They differed in the objects at which they aimed, but 
not in the treacherous and murderous methods by which they sought 
them (pp. 19-24). The party of moderate reform was represented by 
a Piedmontese priest, Gioberti, the advocate of a rather unpractical 
proposal that the various States of Italy should combine to form a 
sort of United States under the hegemony of the Pope. The idea of 
a kingdom of United Italy was hardly before men’s minds, but was 
perhaps conceived by the one eminent philosopher of modern Italy, 
Antonio Rosmini Serbati, to whose genius and character Mr. 
Johnston seems not to do justice. 

To the conclave after the death of Gregory (1846) the Cardinal 
Bishop of Imola, Mastai Ferretti, came with the works of Gioberti 
in his pocket, which he intended to present to the future Pontiff. 
He himself was elected to the Roman See, and assumed the name 
of Pius IX. He was a young man for his post, only 54, and he 
had the reputation of being a Liberal. Was he a genuine Liberal 
who, under the influence of fear, became a reactionary? It is well 
to remember that a change of policy does not necessarily mean a 
change of character. All through his life Pius was a kindly, genial 
man, ready to give ; but many a man who is ready to give resents 
being asked to give, especially when the request takes the form of a 
demand. It was hardly possible that a prelate who was convinced 
ofa divine commission to rule should not find himself in conflict 
with the conviction that a nation derives from God the right to rule: 
itself. He would grant privileges, but he could not acknowledge 
rights. Moreover, he was a weak man, open to flattery, and the 
strong Gregorian party knew how to gain influence over him. It was 
not long before the applauding crowd which had welcomed the 
reforming Pope learned to discriminate between the Pontiff himself 
and his reactionary advisers. In time Pius consented to nominate 
laymen as his ministers, and to concede, in March 1848, a sort of 
constitutional government, according to which any project of legisla- 
tion had to struggle through an Elective Assembly, an Upper House 
nominated by the Pope, a Council of State similarly appointed, the 
Council of Cardinals, and finally the Supreme Pontiff himself. Even 
these futile concessions to the claims of reformers alarmed the 
timidity of Austria, who, ostensibly to protect the Pope against the 
exactions of his subjects, occupied Ferrara, in the Papal State. Rome 
burst into a flame of indignation, and even the Pope was so far 
stirred to wrath that he sent an ‘army of observation’ under 
Durando to watch what fresh insults his German friends might 
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contemplate, though not to repel them. The King of Romagna was 
also the Father of Christian people, who could not bring himself to 
shed the blood of his Austrian children. Durando exceeded the 
instructions of his master, invaded Venetia, showed the usual Italian 
lack of foresight, and capitulated at Vicenza (p. 148). Meanwhile 
the spirit of Rome, which had been kindled by the Pope’s supposed 
patriotism, was roused to fury by his treachery, and the only way of 
appeasing the people was the appointment as Premier of Rossi, a 
moderate reformer, and a man of high and patriotic character, some- 
what marred by a cold and supercilious temper towards the turbulent 
populace, which was less and less disposed to be satisfied with 
temperate reforms. With regard to him alone is Mr. Johnston 
moved to some degree of enthusiasm. On November 15, 1848, 
Rossi was stabbed as he entered the House of Parliament. The 
Assembly, terrified by popular excitement, was too cowardly to take 
steps to discover the murderer, who was probably a son of the 
popular orator, Angelo Brunetti, called Ciceroacchio. Rome was in 
confusion ; the Pope was, perhaps, in some danger, and he resolved 
to flee. Austria and France offered him shelter, but he preferred to 
take refuge at Gaeta, under the protection of the King of Naples, 
whose cruelties had earned him the name of Bomba, and hatred 
among Italian people even fiercer than that which they bore for 
Austria. The affairs of Rome were managed, or mismanaged, by a 
Republican government, under the impracticable statesmanship of 
Mazzini and the no less impracticable generalship of Garibaldi. 

It was impossible for the Catholic powers to sit still while the 
Pope was in exile. France and Austria were ready with offers of 
help, neither of them without thought of the advantage which her 
benevolence might bring to herself ; but while Austria talked France 
acted. Mr. Johnston makes a good defence for her action. The 
greater part of her population was Catholic, and would not have 
brooked patience on the part of their rulers when the Supreme 
Pontiff was wronged. Yet she was a republic, and could not con- 
sistently or safely disregard the claims of Liberal Italy. To let the 
Pope return in the arms of Austria would be to restore all the abuses 
of the ancient misgovernment ; to let affairs remain in the hands of 
the incompetent Roman triumvirate was to tolerate a dangerous sore 
in the body of Europe. Accordingly, Oudinot was sent with troops 
to Civitavecchia, and, disregarding the unauthorized promises of 
delay of Lesseps, he bombarded the city, which, after futile bravery, 
surrendered in July 1848. The temporal power of the Pope was 
restored in total dependence on French bayonets, until those sup- 
porters were withdrawn to fight for their own country against Prussia. 
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An exciting story, which is told with cool impartiality and with 
admirable lucidity by Mr. Johnston. A moreimpassioned narrative 
might be more attractive ; but it is to Mr. Johnston and his schoo 
(disciples of Thucydides rather than of Homer) that we must look 
for trustworthy guidance. We hope that this work is the forerunner 
of another, which will continue the history of Rome at least to its 
union with the Kingdom of Italy. 


Thomas Wolsey: Legate and Reformer. By ETHELRED L. TAUNTON, 
(London and New York: John Lane, 1902.) 


WE have to thank Mr. Lane for a very handsome book. As regards 
appearance, it is all that a work dealing with the lighter passages of 
history should be. It is well bound and printed, and its numerous 
illustrations are admirably produced. They include portraits of 
Wolsey and his contemporaries, and drawings of scenes at Oxford, 
Hampton Court and elsewhere, which have prominence in Wolsey’s 
life. These illustrations are possibly the most valuable, as they are 
certainly the most attractive, feature of the book. Of the letterpress 
we must speak with measured enthusiasm. Mr. Taunton’s notes 
upon Wolsey’s ecclesiastical career are very acceptable so far as they 
go ; we are not sure how far they are intended to go. The book, 
from its externals, should be meant for the drawing-room ; it aspires, 
by its clothing, to a place among 4e//es-/e¢tres. In aim, on the other 
hand, it would seem to be a learned work. To us it has the 
appearance of being factory-made. It is not long, occupying some- 
what less than two hundred pages. In these the author jots down 
particulars about Wolsey, his origin and early life, his introduction 
to affairs, his rapid advancement, his views about the Church, his 
projects of reform, his great foundations, his disciplinary acts, his 
conduct of the Divorce proceedings, his fall and end. With these 
particulars we have no quarrel ; they hardly interest us sufficiently. 
The facts are given, but they are quite unrealized ; they have no 
relations, no necessity ; a blind eye would not be less informing. In 
other words, the author’s mind has never once touched the personality 
of Wolsey. His ‘Legate and Reformer’ is a lay figure. Its eccle- 
siastical drapery is not unskilfully disposed ; but it is not a person : 
it is not Wolsey ; it is flat. And this is a pity. For if there was 
ever a man of flesh and blood, of brain and soul, it was the great 
Cardinal of York. If there was ever a man who might have evoked 
some speculation in a biographer, it was he. His place is close to 
the heart of the great human tragedy ; it is irreverent to beset his 
memory with chatter. We are offended because it is all so utterly 
unlike Wolsey. The Cardinal was generosity itself ; he never at any 
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rate did anything mean ; he gave of his best, to his king, to his 
country, to all, poor soul, but God. He was great, and he stands 
greatly against the contour of things. At the moment when the 
elements of disruption were gathering to a head, the most powerful 
prelate in Europe was this Englishman of genius. With a nature 
strong enough to have controlled those forces, they swept him down 
as with the sweep of a scythe. But the possibilities of the great 
theme are lost upon the author. They do not prompt him to one 
bright phrase, one ponderable judgment. They do not even save 
him from lapsing occasionally below the bare level of tolerable English. 
And yet the mere sense, whether illusory or not, of travelling over 
virgin ground should lend a writer inspiration. We are told at the 
beginning that 

‘ Mr. Brewer, as was perhaps natural, did not understand one side of the 
character of the great Cardinal. In The Reign of Henry VIII. Wolsey’s 
work as an ecclesiastic is entirely passed over; and in all biographies, 
even the most recent, the same omission is to be found. This is 
strange,’ &c. (p. 6). 


But is it true? It is true, indeed, that neither Mr. Brewer nor Dr. 
Creighton have much to say about Wolsey’s visitations for the 
restoration of discipline, nor his abortive scheme for the increase of 
bishoprics ; but it does not appear that Mr. Taunton supplements 
their narrative in any other notable particular. And it must be added 
that without concentrating attention upon Wolsey’s work as an 
ecclesiastic, they do handle it with a fulness of illumination of which 
the book before us displays no gleam. 

‘We must hurry on,’ says Mr. Taunton. But this is precisely the 
thing that a serious writer must not do. He must ponder, and not 
flounder. Otherwise he will commit himself to speculations like 
these : 


‘It must not also be lost sight of that there was a religious side to 
Henry’s character that was, however, strangely in opposition to his prac- 
tice. If he was in the habit of hearing two or three Masses a day and of 
attending to his external duties as a Catholic, he saw no inconsistency in 
frequent breaches of the Moral Code. In a list of his expenditure for 
the new year of 1528, after large presents of plate to his Queen, Wolsey, 
and other great persons of his court, comes the significant entry: “To 
the King’s ten mistresses,” among the names of whom is that of Jane (?) 
Boleyn. This is worth while mentioning, as it may also show that, at 
any rate in the beginning of the Divorce proceedings, there was another 
real side to the business. It is not our intention here to account for 
Henry’s behaviour in the matter, nor to attempt the impossible task of 
whitewashing this character. Mr. Froude has attempted it with no 
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success. But I think it should be borne in mind that nemo repente fit 
pessimus. Henry’s fall was gradual’ (pp. 173, 174). 


However obscure these observations as a whole, the mention of 
‘the King’s ten mistresses’ is painfully lucid. Not having encountered 
these ladies before, and knowing that Henry was nothing if not 
decent, it occurred to us to look them up. The reference given is 
to Brewer, iv. No. 3784. It proved to be No. 3748. The document 


in question contains a list of the King’s new year’s gifts to various 
persons : 


‘To the Cardinal, in plate, 40} 0z.; . . . To 13 of the nobility.... 
To 11 knights.... To 33 noble ladies, among whom is the French 
queen, the elder and younger duchess of Norfolk, the duchess of Buck- 
ingham, the countess of Sarum, lady Rocheford, lady Russell, &c. To 


1o mistresses, sc. . . . Norris, Jane [sc] Bollen, Baker, &c., from 22 to 
10 02.’ 





Now surely it is obvious that the ‘ 10 mistresses’ here mentioned— 
Mistress Norris, Mistress Bollen, Mistress Baker, and the rest—are 
distinguished from the ‘ 33 noble ladies’ who precede them, not in 
point of moral character, but of social rank. So far from being 
persons who countenanced Majesty in its ‘frequent breaches of the 
Moral Code,’ they are simply half a score of honest gentlewomen 
with no bigger handle than ‘ Mrs.’ to their names. Of course, if 
they were described as ‘¢he King’s ten mistresses’ their complexion 
would be deplorable ; but for this Mr. Taunton is the sole authority. 
He has occasion, now and then, to quote Shakespeare’s play ; but - 
the instinct of a Shakespearian should have warned him against 
understanding the word ‘ mistress’ in any sense but one of honour. 
It was a later age which left us that word smirched with the ‘ soilure 
of ignoble use.’ 

This book, whatever its defects, has one signal merit. It is 
candid throughout. It is quite free from any tortuous exercises of 
special pleading, nor is there any attempt to interpose flimsies of 
extenuation between evidence and plain meanings. In his Preface 
Mr. Taunton says : 


‘As a Roman Catholic priest I have steadily regarded, in my historical 
Studies, utterances of men I deeply revere. Leo XIII. wrote that 
the first law of history was to say nothing false, then to be bold and 
impartial in telling the truth. And Cardinal Manning, who was a true 
Father in Christ to me, notes that he told the same Pope: If the 
Evangelist did not conceal the sin and the fall of Judas, neither ought 
we to conceal the sins of bishops and other personages. In following 
these two eminent men I endeavour to allow full rights to Justice and 
Truth? 


VOL. LV.—NO. CIX. 
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The endeavour is sincere, and in its measure successful ; but it 
is an odd protestation to have to make. Cardinal Manning’s name 
occurs oddly in connexion with it. Was not he the promoter 
of ‘Infallibility,’ and the author of the portentous dictum that 
‘ historical evidence’ is ‘human after all’? 


The Early History of Venice, from the Foundation to the Conquest 
of Constantinople. By F.C. Hopcson. (London : George 
Allen, 1901.) 

Tuts book is a study in some four hundred and fifty pages of 

the early history of Venice, and a study based throughout on a 

careful examination of the original and mainly manuscript authorities, 

Mr. Hodgson describes and discusses the chief of these in a very 

interesting Introduction, and the references throughout show that 

he has endeavoured to retell the story of Venice by working from the 
originals, But this very fact makes it almost impossible to review 
critically the results. A reviewer who neither has the originals 
before him nor is extensively acquainted with them is quite unable 
really to test the value of the author’s work, or even to pronounce 
when he differs from other presumably competent authorities. After 
reading Mr. Hodgson’s book our impression is (1) that he has spared 
no pains to master his subject; (2) that he writes clearly, soberly, and 
with all the marks of a trained scholar; (3) that his points of difference 
with the other chief writers are few and unimportant. We would not 
imply by this that Mr. Hodgson has merely adopted their conclusions, 
but rather that examination has led him generally to similar views. 

We are therefore disposed strongly to recommend his volume to all 

who would have in English a readable, clear, and, so far as we can 

judge, trustworthy narrative of a memorable and interesting history. 

Such a book was certainly needed. Venice is a city, as most of us 

know, whose past and whose origin have a strange fascination. Of 

satisfactory books in English there are practically none, the guide- 
books of course excluded. Mr. Horatio Brown’s well known Sketch 

(which, curiously enough, Mr. Hodgson omits to mention) does not 

profess to be more than a rapid ‘ biography,’ and the period to which 

Mr. Hodgson devotes himself is traversed in 130 pages ; and Hazlitt 

certainly is not to be recommended, for he is most uncritical and 

inaccurate. Mr. Hodgson has distinctly found a gap and has admir- 
ably filled it ; but we hope he will not stop with 1204. With the 
conquest of Constantinople the great period of Venetian history 
properly begins, and the four centuries which follow are even more 
in need of an English historian than the nine which precede. Let 
Mr. Hodgson then take heart of grace and give us one, perhaps two 
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more volumes, for if the Venice of Goldoni is no longer a mighty 
city republic she has her own interest, as Signor Molmenti has con- 
clusively shown. 

One or two points may be noted. Mr. Hodgson confirms the 
generally received verdict on Daru and Romanin—the former prac- 
tically truthless, the latter, despite his dulness and curious lapses, 
the real source and inspiration of most Venetian histories. Mr. 
Hodgson permits us to regard Attila ‘in a sense as the founder of 
the city’; he is inclined to think that the dependence of Venice on 
Byzantium was greater than patriotic Venetians care to admit ; he is 
careful to assert that the famous festa on Ascension Day, ‘the 
marriage of the Adriatic,’ rests on the confusion of the ring of in- 
vestiture granted by Alexander III. with a marriage ring ; and his 
final verdict on a much controverted question, the capture of Con- 
stantinople, is worth quoting for its guarded language and lucid 
grasp of the issue involved. 


















‘The Conquest,’ he says (p. 426), ‘forms the most important epoch in 
the early history of Venice. Although her material forces were not suf- 
ficient to reduce into possession all the territory that fell to her share, 
and her moral prestige was impaired by the discredit she had incurred 
for having defied the Pope and hindered the success of a Holy War, 
there could be no mistake as to the commanding position in the Medi- 
terranean of a naval power supreme in the Adriatic and firmly seated in 
the Golden Horn, and moreover represented in the great majority of 
the islands by Venetian citizens. ... The Latin Empire of Constan- 
tinople lasted less than sixty years, and probably did harm to the cause. 
of Christianity and civilization by weakening the power that was, from 
its situation, the natural guardian of Europe against the world of 
Islam. . . . From this time it becomes one of the chief functions of 
Venice to serve as “ Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite.”’ 




















Mr. Hodgson’s book is prefaced by a formidable list of errata 
(which does not exhaust the slips, particularly in the notes), but it 
has a truly admirable index ; and we could only wish there was 
appended to the Introduction (as Mr. Brown has done) a classified 
bibliography of the chief printed authorities. 





Henry V.: the Typucal Mediaeval Hero. By C. L. Kincsrorp. 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901.) 


Tuat Henry V. should deserve a volume in a series of National 
Heroes requires neither explanation nor apology. At any rate the 
biographer is relieved from the laborious task of proving that his 
subject ought to rank among those whom, if the consensus of his 
contemporaries and posterity carries any weight, a nation should 
R2 
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delight to honour and canonize. In his own day and ever since the 
great Lancastrian, the hero of Agincourt has truly enough ‘remained 
the peculiar darling of the English people.’ Mr. Kingsford is, there- 
fore, fortunate in his choice, for Henry surely offers picturesque 
opportunities of the drum and trumpet order not easily to be 
matched ; and, it may be safely added, readers are fortunate in having 
Mr. Kingsford to retell the story. The volume in question has ‘ its 
original in an article contributed to the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy—that is to say, it is written as popular histories always should 
be written, by one who has founded his conclusions on a careful 
study of the original authorities. Mr. Kingsford assures us that he 
has restudied these authorities for this monograph, and the reader 
who cares to compare it with the preliminary article will find that 
the author has clearly not hesitated to retest and revise both his 
conclusions and his facts. It is a book, therefore, which may be 
readily accepted by the man in the street, and one from which the 
serious student can learn a great deal. For example, the preface is 
a careful estimate of the authorities for the period ; Mr. Kingsford, 
rightly, does not scruple to make free use of foot notes, nor to con- 
test opinions, though they may rest on so high authority as that of 
the late Bishop of Oxford. No better instance of his critical method 
could be taken than chapter vi., in which the whole series of famous 
traditions which cluster round the early life of Henry of Monmouth 
is searchingly scrutinized. Here Mr. Kingsford’s matured verdict is 
that the most famous of them all, ‘the legend of the Prince and 
Chief Justice Gascoigne,’ must be dismissed ‘as a pretty tale fitted 
not inappropriately to two historical persons,’ and that on the others, 
though not so decisively, he practically agrees with Stubbs. ‘It is 
likely enough that the legends of Henry’s riotous youth had some 
foundation of fact ; but at the most they point only to youthful in- 
discretion.’ It is, however, a little surprising to find added: ‘ They 
[the stories] give life and warmth to what would be otherwise ¢ 
somewhat colourless and dim personality.’ Colourless and dim ! surely 
the last words that the wealth of material so happily utilized by Mr. 
Kingsford would suggest. Even if we reject all the unverifiable 
stories is there not ample evidence for drawing a portrait anything 
but ‘dim and colourless ’—a portrait rather glowing with life and 
freshness? Fortunately Mr. Kingsford’s own volume is the best 
answer to this oditer dictum. ‘ He stands,’ he sums up (p. 390), ‘he 
stands in history ... stately in bearing and prudent in speech, 
valiant in arms and provident in council, a lover of religion and a 
great justicer.’ Exactly ; there is chapter and verse for it all and 
much more, as we are rightly told ; but such a king and such a man 
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is not ‘colourless and dim.’ It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Kings- 
ford through the complicated phases of a brilliant but brief reign, 
written with a measured sobriety of language and from a fulness of 
knowledge justly enviable. If we were disposed to cavil we would 
urge (1) that occasionally Mr. Kingsford might have let himself ‘go’ 
a trifle more freely ; Agincourt, for example, is excellently told, but 
the recital scarcely warms the blood ; (2) that the most unsatisfactory 
piece in the book is the discussion of Henry’s motives in, and the 
justifiability of, the French war. That war was the turning point in 
the history of the Lancastrian dynasty ; it was bound up with a his- 
toric claim to the French crown; it committed the nation to a 
struggle for which its resources proved ultimately to be unequal, and 
in the failure the throne of Henry VI. toppled down. What were 
the reasons which determined Henry V.’s policy? What is the 
validity, political and ethical, of those reasons? To the first ques- 
tion an answer may be pieced together from Mr. Kingsford’s 
admirable exposition of the details of Henry’s action in France ; to 
the second we have failed to find Mr. Kingsford’s reply. And yet 
on it must turn our verdict of the king as a king and a statesman. 
It is true that Mr. Kingsford somewhat half-heartedly acquits 
Chichele and ‘the higher clergy’ of the share which Shakespeare 
notably assigns to them, but we should have liked to see some 
such questions as these squarely faced: Did Henry believe that 
his claim to the French crown was legally, diplomatically, morally 
sound? Was his policy avowedly an effort to close internal dissen- 
sion by a great national war? was it a skilful effort to utilize a 
neighbour’s internal difficulties for English aggrandizement? was it a 
war of aggression pure and simple? or was it a mere chapter in a 
Weltpolitik which was to culminate in a mighty crusade and the 
*re-edifying of the walls of Jerusalem,’ or was this latter simply a 
dream born of Agincourt and conquest which floated across the 
brain of one who, perhaps like Cromwell, was equally a mystical 
realist and a realist mystic? On these and similar problems (to 
which might be added the whole of the internal constitutional ques- 
tion, ‘the great Lancastrian experiment’) our criticism is not that Mr. 
Kingsford is ignorant of their existence or wanting in Azn¢s as to their 
solution—such a charge would be absurd—but simply that an 
uninformed reader might come away from these pages so packed 
with carefully ascertained facts and clear narrative without grasping 
the full importance of the tremendous issues, political and consti- 
tutional, which are the core of the reign and the clue to the place of 
the greatest of a great dynasty in the evolution of England. That 
Mr. Kingsford could answer better than anyone else we do not 
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doubt. We simply regret that, so far as we can see, he has not 
done so. It should be added that the volume is enriched with a 
number of illustrations the selection of which is the best of tributes 
to the author’s knowledge. 


Edward Plantagenet (Edward I.), the English Justinian. By 
EpwarD JENKS. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1902.) 


Tuis book, like the preceding, is one of the ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ 
series, and emanates from the same press. Like it, too, it is very 
ably written ; the style is brilliant and racy, the information full and 
accurate, and the tone admirable. The only thing that can be com- 
plained of is that the author wanders too far afield. Considering 
that he has to deal with one of the most important and interesting 
personalities in English history, his 350} pages seem all too short for 
his immediate subject. But he devotes his first twenty-two pages to 
a rapid sketch of the Middle Ages in Europe, beginning from 330 
A.D., nine hundred years before his hero was born, which looks rather 
like beginning the history of the Trojan war from the egg of 
Leda. Then follow accounts of the Crusades, Henry III., Simon 
de Montfort, reaching to p. 140, when at last the hero really comes 
to the front. But when he does come he is depicted in a most 
life-like and discriminating fashion. Mr. Jenks apologizes for the 
‘intrusion of a mere lawyer’ on a subject of such varied interest ; 
but though the legal side of Edward (a most important one) may be 
that on which he is on his own ground he has certainly contrived 
to present the military and the administrative sides with equal dis- 
tinctness and attractiveness. In fact, if we had to select our favourite 
passage it would be the admirable description of Edward as a soldier 
(p. 322). He is not quite so much at home on what may be called 
the ecclesiastical side. Edward’s rather complicated relations to the 
Church and the clergy are but meagrely dealt with ; and we cannot 
for a moment accept his assertion that ‘Canterbury and York had 
recently organized themselves into two synods’ (p. 263). The two 
synods, so far from being recent, date back nearly to the time of 
Mr. Jenks’s first chapter. But Mr. Jenks, like some other great lay 
historians we could name, is at least as fair to the Church as its 
clerical historians are, and we thank him heartily for this, as well as 
other services. This good and attractive book is made better and 
more attractive by a wealth of illustrations, by useful maps, by 
pedigrees, by an excellent chronological summary, by a list of con- 
temporary rulers of Christendom, and by a good index. 
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The Life of the Hon. and Very Rev. Dennis Granville, D.D. By 
Rev. RoGER GRANVILLE, M.A. (Exeter: Wm. Pollard and Co., 
1902.) 

Tuis book is a labour of piety. Mr. Granville writes with true 

hereditary affection of his kinsman, whose name he insists on spelling 

as he never spelled it, and, so far as can be ascertained, never pro- 
nounced it. He has felt, rightly, that the career and the character of 
the Dean were so remarkable that a full biography was deserved, and 
also that the two volumes of letters published by the Surtees Society 
were practically unknown. He has, therefore, reprinted a very large 
number of the letters, and strung them together by brief connecting 
notes. The result is a volume of considerable interest. But none 
the less the book is one of those which are the despair of historical 
students. There are no detailed references to authorities, there is 
no criticism or comparison of evidence, there is very little judgment 
or analysis of character or motive and no attempt to relate the life 
of the Dean to the political and religious history of his time. It is, 
indeed, a great pity that Mr. Granville has not written his book on 
modern principles ; the subject is as interesting as it is extraordinary. 
The long history of pecuniary squabbles with Bishop Cosin throws a 
curious light on the Bishop’s character as well as on the manners of 
the time. The letters, visitation inquiries, papers of instruction, and 
the like, give very valuable illustrations of the standard of clerical 
work in the time of Charles II. Not only are they full of informa- 
tion as to services, observance of Church discipline and the like, but 

in regard to the social position of the clergy they absolutely dispose * 

of Macaulay’s famous caricature. The character of Dean Granville, 

a sort of clerical Micawber, with the most sensitive conscience on 

every question but a monetary one, is strangely fascinating, and 

his opinions are worth noting, though, as he was no theologian, no 
stress need be laid on his approval of communicating with the foreign 

Protestants. 


From Hearth to Cloister in the Reign of Charles IJ. By FRANCES 
Jackson. (London: Burns and Oates, 1902. 55.) 


Tuis is a disappointing book. It would have been far better to re- 
print one of the early editions (the first was dated 1690) of the 
‘narrative of Sir John and Lady Warner’s so much wondered at re- 
solutions to leave the Anglican Church and enter the religious life,’ 
with some notes and illustrations from the State Papers, than to 
rewrite it with omissions and somewhat feeble comments. The story 
is an interesting one on which we would gladly dwell ; but we must 
content ourselves with brief reference to a few points. The grounds 
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on which the decision of forsaking the English Church was arrived 
at seem to have been two : first, the strong desire to take monastic 
vows when unfortunately there were no religious houses in England ; 
and, secondly (p. 48), the desire for absolute security. The Romanists 
denied that in the English Church ‘any could be saved’; while 
Sheldon, the Archbishop, and the English theologians allowed that 
Rome was a part, though corrupted, of the true Church. Dr. Buck, 
Chaplain to Charles II., is stated to have accepted all the orthodox 
and official Roman doctrine, ‘affirming that there was no dispute 
about fundamental points of faith.’ He advocated confession, ad- 
mitted a doctrine of Purgatory, and when asked what was the Pro- 
testant opinion concerning the Sacrament said ‘ that the Body of our 
Saviour was really there, and that it was eaten by us with our teeth.’ 
As to praying to saints, he said ‘ it was a thing indifferent.’ 

Historically the most important part of the book is the evidence 
afforded that Sheldon was an advanced High Churchman. But in 
its present form the book is mainly intended to foster conversions to 
Rome upon the weakest possible grounds. 


Cadmon, the First English Poet. By R. T. GAsKInN. 
(London : S.P.C.K., 1902.) 


Tuis is a new and revised edition of a little book which first appeared 
in 1873. The writer, who is very modest about the value of his 
work, first gives us a succinct account of the manuscript, now in the 
Bodleian, attributed to Czdmon, and of the various editions as 
printed from it, with extracts from recognized experts on the 
whole subject. He then translates, in smooth, pleasant verse and 
modern metre, portions of the paraphrase which the inspired cow- 
herd of Whitby is supposed to have written, the connective readings 
being given in prose. As Bede is very explicit and minute in his 
description of the poem the reader has at any rate the subject- 
matter in this unpretentious essay, which we can cordially recom- 
mend. 

Penny History of the Church of England. By the Rev. Canon A. 

Jessorr, D.D. (London: S.P.C.K., 1902.) 


A RELIABLE history of the Church in England for popular instruction 
ought to be published at the price of a penny, and Dr. Jessopp has 
done the required work exceedingly well. Of course he has suffered 
from the restrictions of space ; he has been unable to enlarge upon 
the highly significant misery of the time of the Commonwealth when 
the Church was suppressed, and he was forced to stop at the Re- 
storation of the Church and Monarchy. If he forms an extravagant 
estimate of Wilfrid, he gives an excellent account of Theodore, which 
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enables us to qualify it, and he adds a few useful references to larger 
works. 


Saint Berin, the Apostle of Wessex. By the Rev. J. E. Freip, M.A. 
(London : S.P.C.K., 1902.) 


THERE is no lack of material for a book on the planter of Christianity 
in Wessex, whom we must take leave to call Birinus, notwithstanding 
the local tradition followed by Mr. Field. Bishop Stubbs accepted 
the dedication of the book before his death, and the compilation is 
not unworthy of such a dedication. Mr. Field frankly acknowledges 
that the story of Birinus has been told so eloquently by the historian 
of the Early English Church that probably nothing remains to be 
added from the strictly historical point of view. But it is convenient 
to have a collection of popular traditions from the Dorchester dis- 
trict, legends from the monastic chroniclers, archzological details, 
and liturgical commemorations to help us to form a picture of the 
‘baptism-father’ of King Cynegils of Wessex. Mr. Field describes 
the varied sources of his information in the preface, and his readable 
narrative is furnished with some interesting appendices and an 
admirable index. In his comments on the Abbey at Dorchester, we 
are glad that Mr. Field pays a just tribute to the worthy name of 
William Macfarlane, ‘the foremost restorer of the church and 
founder of the Missionary College at Dorchester,’ in whose memory 
a window has been placed in the Abbey containing a full-sized 
figure of St. Birinus, and appropriate incidents in his history, sug 
gested by Dr. Bright. 


V.—RECENT VERSE. 


WE continue to receive from time to time volumes of verse on 
ecclesiastical or semi-ecclesiastical subjects, but it is seldom that work 
of this kind reaches a very high standard of excellence. 

In the case of Father Benson’s poem on Saint Columba (St. 
Giles’s Printing Co., Edinburgh), which deals with the career of 
that saint in a hundred stanzas, we have a great theme treated with 
considerable dignity of style, while the lack of any powerful imagina- 
tive effort is partly compensated for by a delicacy of spiritual feeling 
characteristic of the author. 

A Dream of Realms beyond us, by Adair Welcker (Cubery and 
Co., San Francisco), displays some crude power, and contains an 
occasional striking line or phrase, but it is extremely obscure, and 
shows none of the finish of the true artist. Beyond the fact that it is 
a meditation on human life, we have entirely failed to grasp the scope 
and drift of its meaning; nor are we at all enlightened by the 
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author’s prefatory note, in which he tells us ‘that it has been 
intended to put into the work, and, through it, into earth, that act of 
the endless-world art that will so touch the souls of men that into 
them will be caused gradually to come, from this time on, perception 
and a knowledge of the meaning and purpose of things.’ 

Those who care for the handling of dogmatic theology in verse 
{not to be seriously attempted, in our judgment, by any but real 
masters) will find some graceful lines, written from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, in 4 Priest's Poems, by Kenelm Digby Best 
(Burns and Oates). Except in one passage in which the writer calls 
upon England to give up ‘ Luther’s lies’ for ‘ Christ’s words,’ contro- 
versial topics are wisely excluded ; and we, for our part, are biassed 
by no dogmatic considerations in saying that we find some taste and 
good feeling in his pages, but nothing like true power or distinction. 


Renunciation, and Other Poems. By WiLt1AM HALL, M.A. (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1902.) 


WE cannot speak very highly of Mr. Hall’s poetry. He has rever- 
ence and warmth of feeling, but we can discover in his volume few 
traces of poetical insight; nor does a fair capacity for versification 
compensate for a marked poverty of imagination. Most of the poems 
in this volume are expansions of passages from Scripture. The 


following specimen will, we fear, remind our readers of a schoolboy’s 
prize poem: 


i 
‘Now Naaman the Syrian was a great 
And mighty man, with lofty hopes elate; 
Much favoured of the king,—the heavy yoke 
On Syria lay [szc] was by his prowess broke: 
Supreme in council, terrible in war, 
He rolled the battle tide from Syria far. 


II. 
‘ But in the midst of his great happiness 
Befell him no small anguish and distress— 
Nought might his mind from the misgiving free 
That he was doomed the prey of leprosy ; 
Upon his springing hopes there fell a blight, 
His sun went down at noon to sink in night.’ 


Naaman, says Mr. Hall, might have been like a soldier who falls 
out of the ranks and is abandoned, or a sailor who is swept over- 
board and lost. 


‘Thus had it been with him but for a chance, 
Or rather providential circumstance,’ &c. 
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We do not suggest that all the poems in the volume are of this 
quality; but Mr. Hall’s habit of mind is essentially prosaic, nor can 
his sense of fitness (shall we say of humour?) be adequately deve- 
loped, otherwise he could scarcely have penned the following opening 
lines on ‘the overcoming of Gad’: 


*Gad—though a troop shall overcome, 
Yet he shall overcome at last ; 
Astonied shall he be, struck dumb 
Reviewing all his marvellous past : 
Whate’er his present fortunes be, 
With him remains the victory.’ 


PERIODICALS. 


The Journal of Theological Studies (July 1902. Vol. III. No. 12. Mac- 
millan and Co.). ‘The Textus Receptus of the Apostles’ Creed,’ by the Rev. 
A.E. Burn. ‘The Date of ‘‘ Codex Bezae,”’ by F. C. Burkitt. ‘Codex Bezae’ 
is assigned to the fifth century. Mr. Burkitt is, as always, very interesting. ‘It 
is His Angel,’ by the Rev. James Hope Moulton. The writer considers it pro- 
bable that by the ‘ Angels of the Churches’ in the Book of Revelation are meant 
representative spirits, the idea being analogous to the Zoroastrian belief in 
fravishis, t.e. heavenly counterparts. ‘The Church of France in the Latter Half 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ by F. F. Urquhart. ‘A Newly Discovered Leaf of 
a Fifth-Century MS. of St. Cyprian.’ ‘Edxapiorla, ebxapioreiv,’ by the late Dr. 
Hort. ‘ New Lights on the Catholic Epistles,’ by the Rev. H. N. Bate. ‘A 
Critical Text of the Peshitta Gospels,’ by the Rev. W. Emery Barnes, ‘The 
Date of the Epistle to the Galatians,’ by the Rev. S.-C. Gayford. 

The Expositor (Sixth Series. Nos. XXXII.-XXXIII. Hodder ‘and 
Stoughton). August: ‘St. Paul,’ by Professor Ramsay. The writer speaks 
scathingly of the methods of modern Biblical critics. ‘The Development of 
Monotheism in Israel,’ by the Rev. W. O. C. Oesterley. ‘The Surrender of 
Home,’ by the Rev. Alfred E. Garvie. ‘Is Second Peter a Genuine Epistle to 
the Churches of Samaria?’ by Professor R. A. Falconer. ‘ Discoveries of a 
Vicarious Element in Primitive Semitic Sacrifice,’ by Professor S. I. Curtiss. ‘ Dr. 
Hastings’ ‘* Dictionary of the Bible,”’’ by Professor Marcus Dods. September : 
‘The Governing Idea of the Fourth Gospel,’ by the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
The main idea is the revelation of God, in Christ. ‘If,’ says the writer, ‘it is 
impossible for man to know God, then it is impossible for God to make Himself 
known to man. St. John teaches that God can and has revealed Himself.’ 
* Shall we Hear Evidence or Not?’ by Professor W. N. Ramsay. Discusses the 
reality of St. Paul’s vision near Damascus. ‘The Judgment of Religious Rulers 
and Teachers,’ by the Rev. Alfred E. Garvie. ‘On the Meaning and Scope of 
Jeremiah vii. 22, 23,’ by Professor Ed. Konig. ‘Is Second Peter a Genuine 
Epistle to the Churches of Samaria ?’ by Professor R. A. Falconer. * The Second 
Epistle of St. John,’ by the Rev. H. J. Gibbons. ‘Notes on the Text of the 
Psalms,’ by the late Rev. D. H. Weir. ‘ 

The Critical Review (Vol. XII. July 1902. No. 4. Williams and Nor- 
gate). Rev. H. R. Mackintosh writes an appreciative sketch of Lotze, in which 
he speaks highly of M. Shoen’s work ‘La Métaphysique de Hermann Lotze.’ 
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Another article by D. W. Simon, D.D., deals with Kaftan’s ‘ Dogmatik.’ His 
definition of dogmatics is given, ‘a science of the Christian God-faith, not a 
science of God.’ Professor G. G. Cameron gives us briefly the arguments brought 
forward by Douglas in his ‘Samuel and his Age’ in support of the early date of 
the Book of Samuel. Other books reviewed are : Wrede’s ‘ Das Messiasgeheim- 
nis in den Evangelien,’ severely criticised by the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy; 
Stiilcken’s ‘Athanasia,’ by the Rev. John Macpherson. Fairbairn’s ‘ The 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion,’ by the Rev. D. Somerville ; ‘ Contentio 
Veritatis’ ; ‘ Hastings’ Dictionary,’ Vol. IV. ; and the ‘ Encyclopzedia Biblica,’ by 
Dr. Salmond. 

The Expository Times (Vol. XIII. October 1901-September 1902. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark). The contents of the ‘ Expository Times’ are so 
varied that it is difficult to say much about them in a few lines. We notice 
among the contributors Professors Driver, Rendel Harris, Margoliouth, Nestle, 
Sayce. The subjects range over the whole field of Biblical literature, and are 
always treated in a bright, easy manner. Westill think it would be an advantage 
to its readers if in each number it would have one article which would be 
thorough and demand greater mental effort to read. The style especially of the 
* Notes of Recent Exposition’ is exceedingly attractive at first, but is somewhat 
inclined to pall after atime. But for its purpose in keeping the busy modern 
clergyman ‘ up to date’ it is admirable. 

The English Historical Review (No. 67. Vol. XVII. July 1902. 
Longmans, Green, and Co.). Among the reviews of books should be noticed 
«Zimmer, Pelagius in Ireland’; ‘ Kampschulte, Johann Calvin, seine Kirche und 
sein Staat in Genf’ ; ‘ Dixon, History of the Church of England from the Abolition 
of the Roman Jurisdiction’ ; ‘ Law, Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth Century.’ 

The Classical Review (Vol. XVI. July 1902. No. 6. David Nutt). 
* Richter’s Topography of Rome,’ by Thomas Ashby, jun. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review (Vol. XIV. July 1902. No. 56. Mac- 
millan and Co.). ‘The Jews and the English Law,’ by H. S. G. Henriques. 
‘Auto da Fé and Jew,’ by S. N. Adler. ‘Bemerkungen zur neuhebriischen 
Poesie,’ by Professor L. Goldziher. ‘ Earliest Representation of the Ark of the 
Law,’ by Joseph Jacobs. ‘Zu meinem Artikel: der Siddur von Yemen,’ by 
Professor W. Bacher. ‘Die von Schechter edirten Saadyana,’ by Professor 
Bacher. ‘Aus einer alten Poetik (Schule Saadja’s),’? by Professor Bacher, 
‘Zur Topographie von Caesarea,’ by Dr. Samuel Krauss. ‘ Zum Schrifttum der 
siidarabischen Juden,’ by Dr. Samuel Poznanski. 

The Contemporary Review (Nos. 439-441. July-September 1902. Horace 
Marshall and Son). July and August: ‘ Immortality,’ by Emma Marie Cailard. 
July: ‘ Do we need Dogma?’ by Samuel McComb. Yes, is the answer. The 
writer is correct in saying that each age interprets Christianity in its own language, 
but forgets to emphasize that there is a truth which is not relative to our know- 
ledge. ‘Dr. Fairbairn on the Philosophy of Christianity,’ by Professor Orr. 
The writer, while realizing the great merits of this work, points out that Dr. 
Fairbairn’s argument for the supernatural is weak, being, in fact, the same as 
Hegel’s, viz. that since mind transcends nature it is supernatural ; it is impossible 
to see how this affects the doctrine of supernatural intervention, which is the 
teaching of the Gospels, and which Dr. Fairbairn accepts. ‘ Education and Non- 
conformity.’ Nonconformity, as usual, this time by an unsigned representative, 
attacks the alleged clericalism of the Bill. All the favourite war-cries are here, 
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together with a number of curious exaggerated statements. The writer concludes 
by advocating a general refusal to pay the rates in the event of the Bill becoming 
law. 

The Edinburgh Review (No. 401. July 1902. Longmans, Green, and Co.). 
‘The Education Bill.’ This article explains the substance of the Education Bill, 
showing the religious and financial difficulties with which it has to deal. 

The Quarterly Review (No. 391. July 1902. John Murray). ‘The 
Coronation of the King of England.’ ‘ The Politics of Aristotle.’ 

The Monthly Review (July-September. John Murray). July: ‘ Si Jeunesse 
voulait,’ by Florence Bell. Advice to young men and women with regard to the 
employment of their time. September: ‘The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions,’ by A. H. Sayce. An interesting account of Professor Sayce’s work 

} in this direction. 

The Economic Review (Vol. XII. July 1902. No. 3. Rivingtons). ‘The 
Poor Law and the Economic Order,’ by T. Mackay. The writer looks upon 
pauperism as an unnecessary evil, capable of being checked, if economists put 
their mind to it. ‘*Small Farming in Yorkshire,’ by the Rev. J. L. Kyle. The 
writer has himself tried the experiment with apparently the most successful 
results. 

Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Christiana(Anno VIII, 1902. 1-2. Roma. 
Libreria Spithéver). ‘La Croce: sui Monumenti delle Catacombe,’ by G. Wil- 
pert. An interesting account (illustrated) of various types of crosses found in the 
catacombs. ‘ Una lettera del tempo della persecuzione Dioclezianea,’ by 
P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri. Dealing with Deissmann’s ‘ Original Document. 
‘ Resoconto delle adunanze tenute dalla Societa per le conference di Archeologia 
christiana,’ by O. Marucchi. ‘Frammento di pettine in bosso con rappre- 
sentanze cristiane,’ by Fr. Bulic.' ‘Della basilica di S. Martino e di alcuni 
ricordi farfensi,’ by D. I. Schuster. ‘ Note supplementari al de Rossi: Inscriptiones 
christianae urbis Romae,’ by C.R. Morey. ‘L’epitaffio di Benedetto VII.,’ by 
A. Colasanti. ‘ Le Catacombe di Albano,’ by O. Marucchi. A detailed account 
of the catacombs of Albano, its mural paintings and inscriptions. With a general 
plan, and excellent reproductions of the frescoes. 

Studi Religiost (II. 1v. Luglio-Agosto 1902. Firenze: Biblioteca Scien- 
tifico-Religiosa. ‘La veracitd storica dell’ Esateuco,’ by X. ‘La Teologia 
Bizantina,’ by P. Aurelio Palmieri. 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift (XIII. 7-9. 1902. Erlangen und Leipzig. 
Deichert). July: ‘ Konfirmation und Kommunionrecht,’ von D, Walter Caspari. 
*Rudelbachs Konfessionen iiber sein theologisches Studium,’ 1815-1820,’ von 
Superintendent Kaiser. ‘Der Kampf um die leibliche Auferstehung des Herrn,’ 
von Pastor Horn. ‘Ein unbekannter Bericht iiber Luthers Lebensende,’ von 
D. Victor Schultze. August: ‘Die Chronologie des Lebens des Apostels 
Paulus,’ von Dr. Gust. Hoenicke. -‘Sebna und Eljakim,’ von Pastor G. Wohlen- 
berg. ‘Glossen zum ersten Johannesbrief III,’ von Pastor G. Wohlenberg. 
September: ‘ Uber Baumanns reale Religion,’ von Pfarrer Karl Harriius. ‘Vom 

Kinderglauben,’ von Kirchenrat D. Rocholl. ‘ Beitrage zur Enstehungsgeschichte 

des Pentateuchs,’ von Prof. D. Klostermann. ‘ Luther iiber Gregor von Rimini,’ 

von Priv.-Doz. Lic. Strange. 

Teologisk Tidsshrift (Ny Rekke. III. 1-5. 1901-2. Copenhagen. C. E. C. 
Gad). 3. ‘Luther’s Teologi,’ by Professor C. H. Scharling. ‘ Med hvilken 
Ret kalder Ad. Harnack sit Skrift ‘‘ Kristendommens Vesen”?’ by H. M. N. 
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Wamberg. 4. ‘Om Romerbrevets Integritet af Laesekreds,’ by A. G. S. Prior. 
* Daab for de dede,’ by Ch. Nielsen. ‘Om Folkekirkens forfatningsmaessige 
Stilling.’? 5. ‘Studien over LXX’s akanoniske Psalme,’ by O. C. Krarup. 
* Mandell Creighton,’ by C. E. Floystrup.’ A sketch of the life and works of 
the late Bishop of London, partly based on the article in the Church Quarterly 
Review for April 1901. 

Revue del Orient Chrétien. ‘ Le ‘ Moutasarrifat ” ou gouvernement autonome 
du Liban,’ by H. Levantin. ‘ Récit de Mar Cyriaque racontant comment le 
corps de Jaques Baradée fut enlevé au couvent de Phesiltha,’ by M. A. Kugener. 
* Cassia,’ by B. P. Sophrone Pétridés. ‘Vie de Sainte Marine,’ texte arabe, 
publié par MM. I. Guidi et E. Blochet. ‘ Histoire Politique et Religieuse de 
VArménie,’ by Fr. Tournebize. ‘Rituel copte du Baptéme et du Mariage,’ by 
R. P. Ermoni. ‘Histoire de Saint Nicholas, soldat et moine,’ texte grec, 
publié par Léon Clugnet. ‘La Question gréco-arabe en Egypte,’ by H. Lam- 
mens, S.J. ‘Un nouveau diocése grec-orthodoxe en Syrie,’ by H. Lammens, 
S.J. ‘Le Sionisme et la Turquie,’ by H. L. The writer has no sympathy with 
the Sionist movement. 

Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique (III. 3. July 1902. Louvain). ‘Les 
premiers Chrétiens furent-ils persécutés par édits généraux ou par mesures de 
police ?? by C. Callewaert. The writer is of the opinion that the references in 
1 Peter to persecution refer to the Neronian persecution, and not to a persecution 
of a later date, as some have imagined. ‘ Le Testament de Notre-Seigneur et les 
écrits apparentés. A propos d’un récent ouvrage de M. le Dr. F. P. Funk,’ by 
H. De Jongh. ‘Remi Drieux, évéque de Bruges, et les troubles des Pays-Bas,’ 
by A. C. De Schrevel. 

Revue Biblique Internationale (XI. 3. July 1902. Paris. Lecoffre). 
© Etudes sur la théologie de Saint Paul,’ by R. P. Rose. ‘ Les Chapitres ix-xiii. 
du livre de Zacharie,’ by M. A. van Hoonacker. ‘Interpolations ou Trans- 
positions Accidentelles?’ by R. P. Condamin. ‘ Analecta Exegetica,’ by I. Guidi. 
*Un Livre récent d’Histoire et de Théologie Positive,’ by R. P. Magnien. 
* Notes d’Epigraphie Palmyrénienne,’ by R. P. Ronzevalle, reviews M. Batiffol’s 
recent book. ‘Les Tribus Arabes a l’est du Jourdain,’ by R. P. A. Jaussen. 
There are also some inscriptions and other notes of archeological interest. 

Bulletin de Litttrature Ecclésiastique, publié par [Institut Catholique de 
Toulouse (Nos. 1-8, 1902. Paris: Lecoffre). ‘La Missa Paenitentium en Occi- 
dent,’ by Pierre Batiffol. ‘A propos du Fidéisme,’ by Louis Maisonneuve. ‘S. 
Vidian de Martres-Tolosanes et la légende de Vivien des Chansons de geste,’ 
by Louis Saltet. ‘La Valeur apologétique du Miracle: thése de M. Bernies.’ 
«Philosophie Nouvelle: les théories de M. le Roy,’ by Georges Michelet. 
‘Etude sur les Origines des Indulgences,’ by Louis Saltet. ‘ L’Epigraphie 
chrétienne 4 Toulouse,’ by Pierre Batiffol. This article, showing some rather 
curios inscriptions, is worth reading. ‘Notes de Littérature Sémitique,’ by 
A.C. ‘La Théologie Symboliste : thése de M. Georges Michelet.’ ‘ Le Quartier 
de l'Institut Catholique,’ by Jules de Lahondés. ‘Les ‘‘ raisons actuelles” de 
ne pas croire, d’aprés un livre de M. F. Buisson,’ by Eugéne Franon. ‘La 
Vocation de Jérémie,’ by Louis Hackspill. ‘ Une Lettre inédite de M. Olier,’ by 
Marc Dubruel. 

The American Journal of Theology (Vol. VI. July 1902. No.3. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). ‘Origin of High Church Episcopacy,’ by Professor 
A. C. McGiffert. This article is written to prove that Episcopacy was not in- 
troduced into the Church until post-apostolic times. ‘ Religion and the Time- 
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Process,’ by Professor Arthur Lovejoy. Good, we are now to think, lies not in 
perfection, but in the continual struggling towards perfection ; towards an end, 
in fact, which, were it to be ever reached, would destroy the very principle of 
happiness ; that is, if, as seems the case, happiness is to be synonymous with 
striving. ‘ The Virgin Birth,’ by the Rev. T. Allan Hoben. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review (Vol. XIII. July 1902. No. 51. 
Philadelphia : MacCalla and Co.). ‘ The Epistemological Argument for Theism,” 
by Edward H. Griffin. The writer shows that the Hegelian school, while 
arguing for the necessity for a supreme intelligence, ignore the volitional and 
emotional aspect of the Deity. ‘The Printing of the Westminster Confession,” 
by Benjamin B. Warfield. ‘The Atoning Saviour of the Shiahs,’ by Samuel G. 
Wilson. Husain, the grandson of Mohammed, is held by the Shiahs in Persia 
and India to have died to save his people from the punishment of their 
sins. The writer brings out the striking contrast between the death of Husain 
and that of Christ. ‘ Mr. Kenyon and the Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment,’ by Benjamin B. Warfield. ‘Mr. Drummond’s Kerr Lectures: Geerhardus 
Vos.’ ‘Dr. Minton’s Stone Lectures: James Orr.’ 

The Catholic World (July-September 1902. New York). ‘The School 
Question in the Philippines.’ The writer laments the growing influence of Protes- 
tantism. ‘Church Architecture and the Parochial Schools,’ by Longfield 
Gorman, contains an interesting description of the Comacine art guilds. 
‘ Tainted Teaching in the Public Schools,’ by the Rev. J. Fox. This accusation 
is provoked by Professor Seeley’s ‘History of Education,’ intended for use in 
schools; a book, according to the present writer, both unfair and inaccurate. 
‘The Inner Life of French Catholicism,’ by W. F. P. Stockley. ‘Doctrine 
versus Doctrinal Disruption,’ by the Rev. H. Wyman. ‘The Vexed Question of 
the Friars,’ by the Rev. A. P. Doyle. ‘Nature and Modern Pessimism,’ by 
H. C. Corrance. 


BooKs RECEIVED, PAMPHLETS, REPRINTS, ETC. 


From the S.P.C.K. 


Thomas Becket. Alecture by WILLIAM Epwarp CoLtins, M.A. 3d. 

Betting and Gambling. By R. F. L. BLunt, D.D. 

The apparently Diminishing Use of the Bible by the People generally. By 
the Rev. Epwarp Harris, D.D. td. 

The Sabbath a Delight. By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITWORTH, M.A. 2d. 

Why Iam a Churchman. By the Rev. A. Kirke. 2d. 

The Royal Supremacy over the Church of France at the Time of the Great 
Revolution, 1789. By T. T. BALL. 

Through the Mists. ByJ.T. 4d. 

Addresses in Holy Week. By A. F. W. INGRAM, Bishop of London. 1s. 6d. 

On Agnosticism. By HENRY Wack, D.D. 6d. 


From Simpkin, Marshall, Kent and Co. 


The Spirit of Truth. By JoHN Coutts. 

A Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Law, M.A. 

Across Australia, By the Right Rev. Gi.bert Wuits, M.A., Lord Bishop 
of Carpentaria. Is. 
S. Denys’ College, Warminster. 
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From Chapman end Co., Ltd. 
The Art Workers’ Quarterly. 2s. 6d. 


From the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


The Book of God’s Kingdom. 
The Ninety-eighth Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 1s. 


From the Clarendon Press. 
Manuals of the New Testament. 2vols. By T. H. Stokoe, D.D. 


From C. W. Bradley and Co. 
John Bulls Guinea Pigs. By TRUE LIBERAL-IMPERIALIST. 64. 


From Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. 


Mothers in Council. 6d. 

Instructions on the Holy Communion. By the Rev. J. P. F. DAVIDSON. 
Is. 6d. 

The Blessing of Peace. By the Bishop OF LONDON. 

Joy after Heaviness. By the Bishop OF LONDON. 

The Passover, the Communion, and the Mass. By R. B, GIRDLESTONE. 


From Elliot Stock. 
Christian Heresies. By the Rev. SYDNEY CLAUDE TICKELL, A.K.C. 


From Gould and Co. 


Celebrated Marches transcribed for the Organ. By G. R. GRIFFITHS. I5. 6d. 
Memories of the Heart—Song. By NOEL JOHNSON. 45. 

The Fairest Flower. By F. W. SPARROW. 45. 

Mammy’s Baby Boy. By FREDERICK NORTON. 45. 

Golden Sunset. By A. HOWARD BONSER. 45. 

An Eastern Serenade. By ALBERT Fox, 35. 

For all Eternity. By ANGELO MASCHERONI. 4/5. 

Bairnies. By MARTIN GRANVILLE. 45. 

The Hope of Years. By ANGELO MASCHERONI. 45. 

The Gift of Peace. By CHARLES H. Focc. 4). 


We have also to thank the editor, Mr. M. E. Sadler, for the following : 
Special Reports on Educational Subjects, published by the Board of Education. 
Vol. IX. Zducation in Germany. Vols. X. and XI. Zducation in the United 
States of America, We hope that, when the Nonconformists allow the country to 
attend to the business of Education, we may be able to deal with them more 
fully. 

We are hoping to try the Sun Children’s Budget, which we regularly receive 
from Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., in a village school, and shall report the 
result. 

We must express our regret that want of space prevents us from publishing 
an article on Contentio Veritatis, and another on several works which we have 
received lately on the Acts of the Apostles. We had also hoped to notice in this 
number the result of the Fulham Conference on Confession and Absolution. 








Of ‘ei Temple: 


( trckbishop of Canterbury. 





